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Foreword 


TRUTH may be in specific cases or even in a 
general way stranger than fiction, but no truth 
can be stranger than Chinese fiction, or to put 
it more properly, Western fiction about China. 
Most of this fiction is in fact so fictitious as to 
be fantastic. | 

In an answer to the question “What is China 
to me?’”’, Mr. James Agate in his latest book of 
essays says, “The sum of my own knowledge is 


FOREWORD 


as follows: 


China is a large flat country north of India, 
south of Russia, and a little to the right. It 
is also east of Mandalay, since the poet tells 
me that 


‘The dawn comes up like thunder 
outer China ’crost the Bay; ’ 


“Theophile Gautier reminds me that the 
mistress of his fancy lives in China with her 
old parents in a fine porcelain tower by the 
Yellow Sea where the cormorants are. Lamb 
tells me that China is a teacup country, where 
a lady, stepping into a boat, must in a right 
angle of incidence, as angles go in our world, 
infallibly land herself into the midst of a 
flowery mead a furlong off on the other side 
of the stream. Balsac bids me ask myself to 
what number of francs or other length of 
sacrifice I would go to save the life of ten 
thousand inhabitants of that far-away, pro- 
blematical country. I know that in China 
you can buy the whole paraphernalia and 
appurtenances of a murder, including wit- 
ness and corpse, for a trivial sum, that the 
race has a nice taste in torture, and, according 
to the drama, some pleasant fancies in the 
way of revenge. But I know not whether in 
China there be pubs or picture palaces. 
What, then can Revolution mean to me in 
connection with a country as to which my 
mind is a chaos?” 


FOREWORD 


Such weird ideas concerning “far Cathay” 
provide sufficient excuse if any be needed for 
the volume of short stories now published. 


Although they are purely fiction they do 
present truthfully local colour, customs and 
characteristics, and it is hoped that they will 
help to dispel the delusions and possibly some of 
the illusions held abroad about this land in which 
we live. 

This second volume contains sixteen stories 
selected from the stories written during 1926 
and 1927 by members of the Shanghai Short 
Story Club. The first volume was published in 
1924. 


Shanghai, December 1st, 1927. 
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Flaming Pearl 
A Story of the Hans. 


IT was the fourth moon of the year 110 B.c. 
when Li Shao-chun, the mystic, entered upon 
his memorable journey to the abode of Hsi 
Wang Mu, in the K‘un-lun Mountains, far to 
the west of the Middle Flowery Land. At the 
time of his going, Changan, the gay and 
splendid capital, was aflame with the news of 
great events. Chang Ch‘ien had followed the 
Yellow River to its source in the Milky Way. 
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The victories of Emperor Wu Ti’s armies in 
Central Asia had brought thirty-six nations into 
subjection; more tribute was pouring in. The 
glory of the Hans covered China like a golden 
mist. 

But Li Shao-chun was weary of splendors. 
He took the road gladly, and not once did he 
glance back upon Changan’s majestic walls and 
emblazoned towers. He beheld only the brown 
road ahead and its caravans, and a distant rim 
of jade-green hills. 

Most of the travellers with whom Li had 
passed out of the West Gate of the Capital at 
sun-rise rode in oriental ease. Strange-looking 
traders were mounted upon camels, and swayed 
contentedly in rhythm with the beasts’ long 
strides. Generals and diplomats, hurrying to 
their posts, were carried upon the backs of 
richly caparisoned horses. Mandarins were 
borne in ornately carved and lacquered palan- 
quins, and with silk curtains across the 
windows; or were conveyed in carriages covered 
with costly awnings. Other travellers rode in 
canopied carts, drawn by black oxen. But none 
of these luxuries of transport was enjoyed by 
Li Shao-chun, although he was the most famous 
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Taoist in Asia and the intimate friend of 
Emperor Wu Ti. He travelled humbly on foot, 
attired in the dark blue robe of the pilgrim. 

None of the markings of youth was left upon 
Li Shao-chun. You are to think of him as a 
man with a worn-out face, and thin, spry legs 
that carried him ungracefully. His grayish 
hair was wound into a tight knot and held in 
place upon the summit of his head by a white 
jade pin. A small gourd, dried hard, and 
smoothly polished, swung from the end of the 
braided white cord which bound him loosely at 
the waist. In the gourd were medicines and a 
few small articles that might, in an emergency, 
be of aid to a traveller. 

When Emperor Wu Ti had iaacell the 
men of distinguished achievement to appear at 
court, the Taoists of the realm with one accord 
chose Li Shao-chun as their representative. It 
was he who had visited the Islands of the Blest 
in the Kastern Sea and there talked with 
An-ch‘i Sheng, the magician, who could at will 
change from a visible to an invisible form. 
The success of this difficult pilgrimage had 
given him enormous prestige throughout the 
empire. 
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Like An-ch‘i Sheng, Li had the elements of 
mystery and of the supernatural in his life. 
The date of his birth had been kept a secret, 
and at the time he possessed the appearance 
of a youth, he was said to be seventy years old. 
This reputation was valuable in an age of 
superstition such as that in which he lived. 

From his precocious childhood, Li had been 
an ardent student of alchemy, the mysticism of 
the Taoists, and other strange and occult 
philosophies of the East. He had been able, 
so it was averred, to make gold out of cinnabar, 
and at the time of his going to court it was 
generally believed that he would soon discover 
the elixir of immortality. 

Emperor Wu Ti was too greatly enamoured 
of the company of gay women, and too fond of 
mundane honours and glory to be seriously 
religious. He was, however, a clever dilettante 
in matters of worship. His superstitions and 
misgivings about the future life made him 
afraid to be entirely neglectful of sacred affairs. 
Consequently, Li Shao-chun had been signally 
honoured at court. 

Up to the time that Li Shao-chun was received 
into the imperial household at Changan, he 
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had given his entire life to serious thinking, 
to a continuous contemplation of the soul’s 
welfare in its endless eternity, and to an 
endeavour to discover the magic draught that 
would give him immediate entrance into that 
longed-for existence. Wherefore does it not 
seem strange that an event of one evening 
could weaken the spiritual structure which the 
man had reared through so many years of 
sacrificial labour? But it happened that one 
night in the Magnolia Palace when there had 
been feasts, revelling, and the sound of golden 
bells upon the feet of dancers, Li Shao-chun 
beheld a mystery that became more enthralling 
than had been his visions of immortal life. 

In a late and aimless ramble through the 
dreamy-lanterned halls of the palace, the mystic 
parted the curtains over the door of a royal 
chamber. It was a kingly room into which he 
peered. Banners, embroidered with jewels, 
swung from the lofty beams. Stacked in the 
corners and tilted against the walls were bows 
and arrows, swords, sceptres, silver battle-axes, 
and maces of gold—emblems of Wu Ti’s power 
and of the wide domain over which he ruled. 
And standing in the centre of the room was 
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the stately royal bed, an elaborate and costly 
article of furniture, with carved panels in the 
pedestal, embroidered curtains that were heavy 
with gold and silver threads, and tall lacquered 
posts, entwined with yellow dragons. Near the 
bed was a luxurious couch, inset with jewels, 
and upon it he beheld the Emperor and Flaming 
Pearl in a voluptuous pose. | 

Wu Ti’s state robes lay in a careless heap 
upon the floor. A bracelet gleamed upon the 
bare, bronzed arm that held Flaming Pearl’s 
lovely and extravagant form close to himself. 
She looked at the king with dreamy and 
amorous eyes, aS no woman had ever looked at 
Li Shao-chun. The Taoist, startled at the 
thought that he was an interloper at such a 
sacred scene, quickly let fall the curtains, and 
with noiseless step passed down the hall. 

That glance into the room of splendour com- 
pounded an inexplicable emotion in the mystic’s 
heart. A dreary consciousness of his own 
unromantic and loveless life possessed him, and 
would not leave. Dreams of eternity dimmed. 
Heaven disappeared from his thoughts. Then 
the truth! He.loved Flaming Pearl, the adored 
mistress of his lord and patron, an empress 
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whose exquisite flower-like beauty had charmed 
the fancy of the nation. At first the audacity 
of his passion startled him, but his own urgent 
desires, supported by an invincible egotism, soon 
steadied him. 

True, he admitted, Flaming Pearl had for 
her lover a handsome king, a man heroic and 
brilliant, and the ruler of a domain greater in 
extent than that of the Cesars. But was not 
he, Li Shao-chun, the most renowned alchemist 
of the age, a maker of gold, a genius who ruled 
evil spirits and solved mysteries which had — 
puzzled the philosophers of all the past ages? — 
And more! His discovery of the elixir of 
immortality was very near, and that would 
make him the greatest man of the human race. 
If he was able to alter the immutable laws of 
nature, divert death itself, might he not hope 
to change the course of a woman’s love and 
turn the magic stream upon his own cheerless 
heart? These thoughts comforted, encouraged 
him. 

Now the philosopher became a fool. Li 
Shao-chun went to Flaming Pearl and, in the 
abrupt and awkward manner of aged lovers, 
told her of his passion and asked her to kiss 
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him. Her unbounded surprise and amusement 
humiliated him deeply. 

_ He returned another day to continue his plea. 
This time he gravely expounded the nature of 
his discoveries, their profound importance to 
humanity, and their possible great value to 
herself. After declaiming on the beauties and 
desirability of immortality, he finally agreed 
to share with her, and her alone, the secret of 
the elixir which he felt assured he would soon 
discover. They could, he urged, become im- 
mortals and slip away from lovely but iniquitous 
Changan, and dwell together forever in’ the 
Western Paradise. Flaming Pearl was appalled 
at the thought of spending all eternity in the 
companionship of Li Shao-chun. Had he 
known it, poor man, this was the very worst 
argument he could have advanced. 

Her instant and emphatic rejection of his 
proffered bliss, and a threat to inform the 
Emperor of his loverish designs upon her, 
ended the mystic’s visits to Flaming Pearl’s 
pavilion. But he secretly believed there was a 
chance to win her. He reasoned that if he 
could actually discover the elixir of immortal 
life, he might, in some supernatural manner, 
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break the earthly bond between the Emperor 
and his favourite. Consequently, he resumed 
his researches into the occult with new and 
almost frantic zeal. But up to the time of his 
departure from Changan to the court of Hsi 
Wang Mu he had been unable to perfect the 
elixir, and this failure had saddened him. 

In a dream which Li Shao-chun regarded as 
Heaven-sent, he had been summoned by the 
divinity of K‘un-lun to appear at her home by 
the Lake of Gems. This vision had become a 
prophecy. He hurriedly left the capital, con- 
vinced that some marvellous result would come 
of his pilgrimage. 

The K‘uy-lun Mountains, toward which Li 
Shao-chun was journeying with vague antici- 
pations in his heart, are on the present 
boundary between Thibet and Sinkiang, far | 
outside the Eighteen Provinces, and in a region 
which has remained unknown and mysterious. 
These mountains, so say the geologists of our 
time, form the true backbone of the Asiatic 
continent, and are much older than the towering 
white masses of the Himalaya range. 

In the mythology of China, K‘un-lun holds 
superior and sacred memories—and one delect- 
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able scandal. A fascinating theme was given 
to the gossips of antiquity when, as is told in 
the Book of Chow, Emperor Mu, a gallant 
and impelling monarch, went to the abode of 
the immortals by the Lake of Gems, conveyed 
in a chariot, drawn by eight steeds of surpassing 
swiftness, and there enthralled the sacred queen. 
He somehow gained for himself such personal 
privileges and lavish entertainments as Hsi 
Wang Mu had never before accorded to a 
mortal. Worldly allurements prevailed over 
divinity. The heavenly element in her obeyed 
the earthly, but with majesty. 

With this one notable exception, the gates to 
Hsi Wang Mu’s hallowed precincts were open 
only to those devout Taoists who had, through 
many years of study and privation, prepared 
themselves to dwell in the Western Paradise. 
Li Shao-chun was well-acquainted with the 
requirements, and felt assured of admittance. 
He had been a faithful mystic with the gradual 
absorption of his nature into the Jao as the 
supreme aim of his life. Yet, he was not a 
pantheist, for he did not believe that his human 
spirit had been annihilated by this process but 
that, instead, he had been fully prepared for 
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eternal life when the moment of transformation 
came. Wasthat time near? Perhapsso. He 
had no doubt concerning his preparedness. If 
it were possible for Hsi Wang Mu to have loved 
Emperor Mu so extravagantly and yet remain 
as the queen of the immortal band, his un- 
realized thoughts of Flaming Pearl surely 
could be no barrier. | 
Trodding wearily by day, kneeling at each 
way-side shrine, and sleeping at night upon 
hard benches in the temples, Li Shao-chun, 
after many weeks, came to a quiet road which 
branched from the crowded highway and led 
southward to K‘un-lun, now plainly in view. 
The pilgrim’s blue robe was faded and soiled. 
His shoes were worn through at the soles, and 
he limped as his bare feet pressed the sharp 
stones. Hunger and thirst had deepened the 
hollows and the furrows in his face. His eyes 
were swollen and weeping from the dust and 
the glare of the road. But withal a strange 
exaltation possessed him as he walked toward 
the sacred mountain. The tinkle of the camel 
bells, the shouts of the drivers, and the rumble 
of cart wheels upon the great highway from 
Changan had faded, and now he was in a sweet 
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and lonely valley, with Hsi Wang Mu and her 
immortals not far away. 

A silence that seemed to be part of the 
mystery of God enwrapped K‘un-lun when Li 
Shao-chun came to its ascending slopes, and 
gazed upward to where masses of green forest 
and the gray citadels of the oldest crags in 
Asia took the morning sun. With delight, the 
traveller began to recognize certain curious 
features of the topography of the region, so 
often described in the sacred books with which 
he was familiar. He beheld the “mountain 
walls piled high in nine-fold gradations.” 
And he passed the cave whence issued the classic 
stream of Weak Water which had no buoyancy 
and was unable to support the weight of even 
the lightest feather. Its course was, as stated 
in the records, north-eastward to the Moving 
Sands. 

On frail and swaying bridges, the pilgrim 
crossed the triple stream of which he had read 
so many times. Its water was the colour of 
molten brass. Three times the river flowed 
around the mountain and then returned to its 
source. Above the mystic flood, the pathway 
led through dense, green woods of pine and 
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cypress and wild bamboo that were odorous 
with violets, honeysuckle and pale blue wistaria. 
Beds of fragrant grasses yielded their aromatic 
scent to his tread. He saw wild gladiolus, 
thyme and asphodel growing in glorious luxu- 
riance by a tiny stream, and passed on, in estatic 
reverie, through the increasing wonders of 
K‘un-lun, coming in the late afternoon to a 
paved roadway which circled the mountain near 
its summit. Looking down upon the world, he 
noticed that the shadow of the peak was 
beginning to thrust itself across the plain which 
he had lately travelled with such weary steps 

The clean white road brought him presently 
to a gate underneath a lofty arch. An 
inscription above the entrance proclaimed that 
here was the abode of Hsi Wang Mu, and that 
only the worthy might enter. 

A stone sounding-drum stood at the left of 
the gate, and the pilgrim lifted the heavy bronze 
hammer and struck it three times. Thereupon, 
a sliding panel opened and a sentinel’s face, as 
placid as a portrait, appeared in the frame. 

“I am Li Shao-chun, the friend of Emperor 
Wu Ti,” the mystic proclaimed. “It is I who 
visited the Isles of the Blest and talked with 
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An-ch‘i Sheng. Your queen knows that I am 
a faithful Taoist. I would enter.” 

The name was not strange to the keeper of 
the gate, and his eyes blinked in consent. The 
panel closed across his face. Presently the 
doors parted and swung aside, and the pilgrim 
who was acquainted with the imperial luxu- 
riance of Changan’s gardens and palaces, and 
with the mysterious beauty of the distant Isles 
of the Immortals, now beheld the most bewitch- 
ing vista of all. 

The loveliness of such places as the Golden 
Metropolis of the Hans, and even of the Islands 
of the Blest had been isolated, cramped, marked 
by sharp contrasts, and abrupt and disappoint- 
ing endings. K‘un-lun’s lifted crest with the 
Lake of Gems, where a barge with silken sails 
lay moored to the jewel-strewn shore, the 
orchard of sacred peach trees whose aged and 
scaly trunks coiled like dragons across the 
rocky slope; Hsi Wang Mu’s happy votaries, 
singing in the pavilions or dancing in the last 
light under the trees, and the palaces with ivory 
walls and rooves the colour of the sunset, were 
but the blended unities of one firmament. Hsi 
Wang Mu’s celestial home to which the melan- 
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choly mystic had come was an inseparable part 
of the cosmic beauty that is above the earth, 
one of the harmonies of clouds and sunshine 
and peaceful azure space. | 
Hsi Wang Mu herself held no great surprises 
for Li Shao-chun, for her queenly stature, and 
even her vestments—a robe of ornamented yellow 
silk, and a blue cape with four embroideries in 
the classic cloud design, representing the four 
seasons—her jewelled sword, and her coronet 
of gold and kingfisher blue, shaped like a resting 
phoenix, had been conventionalized in the paint- 
ings and the sculpture of the Han and earlier 
dynasties. Hence her physical appearance was 
as familiar to the masses of the Chinese people 
as was that of Hera to the ancient Greeks, and 
of the Virgin Mary to the Christians. 
Invariably the old scroll pictures of the 
Western Paradise show Hsi Wang Mu, attended 
by two maidens and a phoenix, and seated under 
a canopy on a balcony, amid calm and regal 
splendours. Above her the rooves of her palace 
rise in stately tiers, and higher up are the 
terraced gardens, and beyond them the ascend- 
ing ranks of the mountain-top forest, reaching 
to the clouds and the sky; below her, deep in a 
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vale, are shadowy green trees and mist and 
glimpses of the water that always is part of a 
mountain scene in the classic pictures of the 
Chinese. 

It was in the dream-like beauty of that 
familiar balcony that Li Shao-chun, the weary 
pilgrim, found Hsi Wang Mu. She greeted 
him not as a stranger, but as one whom she 
had long known and had expected to become 
her votary. 

“Li Shao-chun, I have glad tidings for thee,”’ 
she began in a voice that was like the sweet 
tones of a temple bell. “No dearer message 
ever could be heard by human ears. It is this: 
The peaches of immortality are almost ripe. 
They will be harvested this summer. The 
crimson stain is deepening upon their cheeks. 
They hang heavily upon the bending branches. 
Their Juices, now mellowing in the sun, have in 
them the elixir of eternal life, that secret which 
you so long and so faithfully have been seeking 
to discover. Think of the wonder of it, my 
friend! You alive and here now upon earth 
and permitted to witness the rarest miracle of 
all the ages. Do you realize that you have 
come to K‘un-lun in the most blessed of three 
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thousand summers? Oh, Li Shao-chun, can 
your mind go back to the days when the peaches 
last ripened in the sacred grove, here by the 
Lake of Gems? Three thousand different times 
has the flowery footfall of the spring been heard 
in the land, three thousand seasons have the 
plum and the almond scented the earth with 
their fallen blossoms. Three thousand years! 
. . How many the flowers and the people 
that have lived and died since the fruit of the 
gods last ripened here on the summit of 
K‘un-lun! And three thousand years must 
come again before there is another harvest. 
“But why do these sweet tidings not give 
you joy, Li Shao-chun? Sad is your mien 
. and I fear that your mind is upon some 
treasure that you have left behind upon the 
earth, something you cannot forget. But 
harken! I shall present you and Emperor 
Wu Ti with the fruit of immortality. I wish 
to have you return to Changan immediately 
and take the message to His Majesty that on 
the night of the seventh day of the seventh 
moon, while the magpies are bridging the Milky 
Way for the Spinning Maid to cross over to 


her lover, I shall appear at his palace with two 
2 
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of the peaches, one for you and one for him.” 

The promise of this most precious of gifts 
brought only a faint gleam of happiness to the 
pilgrim’s eyes, for longings, stronger than the 
desire for Heaven, had mastered his heart, but 
the searching eyes of the queen were fixed upon 
him, and he gallantly strove to appear pleased 
and grateful. 

“Indeed, it is blessed to be alive now, my 
Lady,” he answered appreciatively, ‘‘and to have 
been able to come to you and to receive your 
priceless gift in this most fortunate of three 
thousand summers.” And with a daring secret 
purpose, he added, ‘‘Are there many peaches in 
the sacred orchard?”’ 

“Yes, there are many, but few are they who 
deserve them.” | 

“May it please Your Highness to give one of 
them to Flaming Pearl?” he boldly asked. 

She answered abruptly, “No, Li Shao-chun, 
the peaches of immortality are not for con- 
cubines.” 

Grim disappointment shadowed the pilgrim’s 
countenance. Must the most sacred of gifts to 
mortals, and one which comes only once. in the 
span of three thousand years be denied to 
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Flaming Pearl? The injustice of it saddened 
his spirit, and dulled the joy of his own good 
fortune. But the words spoken with so much 
finality by the goddess did not completely 
destroy his hope. There were many of the 
sacred peaches, and when he left the abode of 
the Western Queen for his long journey back 
to Changan, he remembered with consolation 
and a sense of determination that he was a 
great magician. — 
a * * 

The chief eunuch of Emperor Wu Ti’s palace 
was Golden Fish. This dignitary possessed 
more than one kind of loyalty. His faithfulness 
to the Son of Heaven was open and conspicuous, 
a trait which the world at large was invited to 
look upon and admire; while his devotion to 
Flaming Pearl was secret, profoundly hidden, 
and few there were who knew to what extent 
he was her slave, her counsellor, and her 
protector in times of peril. 

Two years before Li Shao-chun’s journey to 
K‘un-lun, Flaming Pearl had appeared as part 
of the rich booty which the victories of Wu Ti’s 
generals in Central Asia had rolled in upon 
Changan. Her father, the chieftain of a small 
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state on an oasis, beyond Kashgar, had been 
defeated and slain. Her own fate was the usual 
one accorded to young women captured in war. 
Her mother and three sisters were, like herself, 
taken as slaves, and she and they had been 
quickly separated. She had never quit watch- 
ing for their faces in the great crowds that 
constantly thronged the streets of the imperial 
capital. | 

Flaming Pearl had the good fortune to catch 
Golden Fish on her first day in Changan, at the 
end of her desperate journey across the long 
sands of Central Asia. The eunuch had seen 
her among a group of captives, passing along 
the street to a slave market. All of the 
prisoners were women, and young, and they 
were covered with a leveling and equalizing coat 
of grime. Golden Fish was a careful observer 
of all things about him, and his cultivated eye 
quickly detected the superiority of one of the 
women in the party of slaves. Her black 
bruises, the soiled rags which she had wound 
around her loins, the tangle of dark hair which 
she held protectively across her bosom, and the 
tear-stains and the soil upon her face had not 
been able to obscure her charm and worth from 
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the calculating gaze of the palace eunuch. 
Flaming Pearl’s spirit gleamed through the 
defilements that covered her so completely. She 
revealed a sweet, attractive kind of grace. 
Golden Fish could see that her face was like an 
almond blossom, and that she was richly alive. 
He followed her to the slave market, purchased 
her for a reasonable price, and at once began 
the interesting experiment of testing his judg- 
ment in regard to her superlative value. 
Golden Fish had the education, and all the 
varied qualifications required by the career 
which fate had imposed upon him. In addition, 
he was knavish, cunning, and dishonest; con- 
stantly engaged in the politics and intrigues of 
the palace. He had amassed great wealth, but 
there was much that he could not buy. 
Neither riches nor power could compensate 
for the melancholy fact that he had been severed 
from posterity, left as the last link in a chain of 
life which reached back endlessly into the past. 
But that thread of life in Golden Fish, incon- 
ceivably old, must end abruptly with his death. 
He lacked the solder of love to weld himself to 
future generations which sometimes he could 
hear calling to him plaintively in the silent 
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night, but whose calls he could not answer. 
_ Consequently, the eunuch had a grudge 
against humanity, a virile hatred for mankind 
that, at times, flashed forth in his abnormally 
cruel treatment of an unfortunate individual, 
man or woman, who chanced to fall within his 
power. The imperial concubine who had pre- 
ceded Flaming Pearl had, as a consequence of 
some trivial slight, invoked the hatred of the 
eunuch. The appearance of the slave girl with 
all her rare potentialities had given Golden 
Fish the opportunity for revenge. And it was 
exactly the sort of humiliating and crushing 
retribution that he most delighted to inflict. 
Immediately after acquiring Flaming Pearl, 
Golden Fish, with a well-formed design, took 
her inside the imperial enclosure and quickly 
began to make surprising changes in her 
personal appearance. She was bathed and 
anointed with the oils and scents of the 
East. The captive’s hair was scented and 
brushed until it glistened like black ebony. 
Gowns of the costliest silks and in the tints 
best suited to ardent youth were hung upon 
her. She was presented with jewels and all the 
other appurtenances of a conquering beauty. 
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After weeks of careful nurturing, the bruises 
faded from her skin; the coral tints returned. 
She became flawless, the perfection of loveliness. 
Golden Fish was much pleased. 

Now Flaming Pearl was groomed and ready 
for a most romantic and glorious adventure. 
Not only happenings at Changan, such as the 
discovery of her by Golden Fish, but great 
national and international events seemed to add 
to the auspiciousness of her advent into world 
history. Her coming was so accurately timed 
with fortunate circumstances as to make it 
appear to be the work of a friendly destiny. It 
finally came to be believed in China that not 
the eunuch, but the gods themselves had sent 
her to the court of the Hans as a fitting reward 
for a super-hero. | 

Emperor Wu Ti was the contemporary of 
Cesar, Crassus and Pompey. His achieve- 
ments in war and in empire-building were 
similar to theirs. While the Roman Trium- 
virate ruled one-half of the known world, 
Wu Ti was master of the other half. 

It chanced that the Son of Heaven was 
surfeited with glory, tired of listening to the 
advice of sages, weary of wars and victories, 
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and languid in mind and soul on the day that 
Golden Fish presented him with Flaming Pearl, 
a perfect jewel of beauty, and offering to him 
the eternal freshness of a new love. The 
Emperor of the Hans was convinced that 
himself, above all other men in the world, was 
deserving of a season of forgetfulness, and 
gladly he took Flaming Pearl. In an incredibly 
short time she was appointed imperial mistress, 
superseding the woman who was hated by 
Golden Fish. 

The Hans were, as the world knows, the 
master builders of ancient China. It was in 
the ardour of his love for Flaming Pearl! that 
Wu Ti, the greatest of the line, had the Com- 
municating with Heaven Terrace constructed. 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien tells how the Emperor sent swift © 
couriers to the different quarters of his domain 
and to distant lands to gather scented timbers, 
luxurious draperies, utilitarian and decorative 
objects, and the rarest of materials with 
which to build one of the loveliest dwellings 
of all time for his favourite. The Han Dynastic 
Records describe its carved cornices, dragon- 
decorated joists and arbels, its roof of imperial 
yellow tiles, and the bar of gold. in the comb, 
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inset with mirrors and precious jewels; the 
marble verandas, and the steps of pure white 
jade. The beams were made of fragrant po 
wood that “‘scented the breeze for miles around.” 
Two bronze pillars, three hundred feet high, 
Supported giant figures which held on their 
palms huge bronze dishes, called “dew 
gatherers.” 

And this palace, famous in the architectural 
history of the world, was built by a grateful 
lover for no other purpose than to supply “home 
comforts,” happiness, and esthetic delights for 
a girl eighteen years old who had no clan, no 
inherited riches, no noble lineage—nothing 
except her own delightfully lovely and com- 
pelling self. | 

By the time the Communicating with Heaven 
Terrace had been completed, Flaming Pearl’s 
name was like honey on the lips of the Chinese 
people, and it was spoken in Alexandria, 
Athens, and Rome, and in all the other gay and 
brilliant cities of the world where there was 
talk of wars and conquests, and of the loves of 
mighty kings. Flaming Pear! still watched for 
the faces of her mother and sisters in the crowds 
upon the streets of Changan, but riches and 
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state on an oasis, beyond Kashgar, had been 
defeated and slain. Her own fate was the usual 
one accorded to young women captured in war. 
Her mother and three sisters were, like herself, 
taken as slaves, and she and they had been 
quickly separated. She had never quit watch- 
ing for their faces in the great crowds that 
constantly thronged the streets of the imperial 
capital. | 

Flaming Pearl had the good fortune to catch 
Golden Fish on her first day in Changan, at the 
end of her desperate Journey across the long 
sands of Central Asia. The eunuch had seen 
her among a group of captives, passing along 
the street to a slave market. All of the 
prisoners were women, and young, and they 
were covered with a leveling and equalizing coat 
of grime. Golden Fish was a careful observer 
of all things about him, and his cultivated eye 
quickly detected the superiority of one of the 
women in the party of slaves. Her black 
bruises, the soiled rags which she had wound 
around her loins, the tangle of dark hair which 
she held protectively across her bosom, and the 
tear-stains and the soil upon her face had not 
been able to obscure her charm and worth from 
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the calculating gaze of the palace eunuch. 
Flaming Pearl’s spirit gleamed through the 
defilements that covered her so completely. She 
revealed a sweet, attractive kind of grace. 
Golden Fish could see that her face was like an 
almond blossom, and that she was richly alive. 
He followed her to the slave market, purchased 
her for a reasonable price, and at once began 
the interesting experiment of testing his judg- 
ment in regard to her superlative value. 
Golden Fish had the education, and all the 
varied qualifications required by the career 
which fate had imposed upon him. In addition, 
he was knavish, cunning, and dishonest; con- 
stantly engaged in the politics and intrigues of 
the palace. He had amassed great wealth, but 
there was much that he could not buy. 
Neither riches nor power could compensate 
for the melancholy fact that he had been severed 
from posterity, left as the last link in a chain of 
life which reached back endlessly into the past. 
But that thread of life in Golden Fish, incon- 
ceivably old, must end abruptly with his death. 
He lacked the solder of love to weld himself to 
future generations which sometimes he could 
hear calling to him plaintively in the silent 
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honour and romance had assuaged her grief, 
and she was happy. 

While there had been rivalries between 
herself and the other slant-eyed beauties of the 
seraglio, and an occasional intrigue against her, 
invariably unearthed and suppressed by Golden 
Fish, Flaming Pearl had not sensed any serious 
menace to her position until the day that Li 
Shao-chun returned to Changan from his sacred 
pilgrimage to K‘un-lun. His reappearance, and 
the nature of his message from Hsi Wang Mu 
to the Emperor were known at once to Golden 
Fish. While the mystic was yet in conversation 
with the Son of Heaven about the surpassing 
marvels of the Western Paradise, the eunuch, 
garbed in the conventional costume of his class 
—a green silk robe and a cap made of gold cloth 
and adorned with one red pompom—left the 
imperial palace by an inconspicuous exit and 
shuffied slowly along the gravel path which 
uncoiled inself across the garden to the Commu- 
nicating with Heaven Terrace. Around him 
arose the gleaming towers and pinnacles, and the 
tall bronze pillars with their giant cups to gather 
the dew. Incense, and the breath of flowers, 
mingling with the mastering scent of the po 
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wood, gave an oriental languor to the air as 
he neared Flaming Pearl’s dwelling. 

“Li Shao-chun has brought a message from 
Hsi Wang Mu to the Emperor that will interest 
you,” the eunuch was telling Flaming Pear] in 
a thin, small voice that ill-became so large a 
man. ‘She sends word that she will come to 
his palace on the night of the seventh day of the 
seventh moon . . . a romantic time, you will 
notice. Li is discoursing at great length 
upon the adventures of his journey, and the 
charms of Hsi Wang Mu and her court. He 
departed from Changan, travelling upon foot, 
like a humble pilgrim, but he returned seated 
upon the back of a milk-white mule, the gift of 
the Royal Lady.” 

“T think this visit of the Western Queen is a 
curse sent upon me by Li Shao-chun,” Flaming 
Pearl answered apprehensively. “Disappointed 
lovers can be very vindictive.” 

“That is true, my Lady,” Golden Fish went 
on casually. “It is regrettable that Li did not 
keep to his magic and his wonder-mongery, and 
leave alone all thoughts of human love. That 
scrawny wizard .. . the audacity of it 

. his setting himself up, even in his own 
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imagination, as the rival of His Majesty for 
your affections, and daring to compete with the 
Son of Heaven, the conqueror of many kings 
and, as you well know, an invincible lover.” 
“It was a curious ambition,” she mused. 
“Poor man, he actually wanted me to give up 
the Emperor for him.” She laughed; then 
after a moment went on in a more serious tone, 
“Think of the positive horror of an embrace 
by his cold, bony arms. He once told me with 
touching sadness that never in his whole life— 
not even in his youth—had he known the love of 
awoman. From his boyhood, nothing but books 
. watching at the side of a simmering 
eauldron . . . religion . . . dreams of im- 
mortality . . . until the night he saw me on 
the Emperor’s couch. That sight upset his 
Heaven, but it would require more magic than he 
possesses to make me love him. And this he 
knows; now, he wants to injure me. I believe he 
went to K‘un-lun to stir up the gods against me.” 
“Hsi Wang Mu comes to Changan, so Li 
says, to discuss immortality with the Emperor,” 
ventured the eunuch with a cynical smile. 
“But who believes it?” Flaming Pearl 
answered quickly. ‘‘Was that her theme with 
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Emperor Mu?” 

“The Queen of the Western Paradise | is quite 
above scandal,’ Golden Fish declared gravely. 

“I know it,’ she admitted. “What care 
goddesses about the opinions or the slan- 
derous tongues of mortals? Divinity can stoop 
to vileness and have it passed over as a mere 
whim, a caprice of some sort. Did Hsi Wang 
Mu confine herself to sacred affairs with that 
old reprobate, Emperor Mu? Was it her 
spirituality that charmed him so? Does a 
woman’s goodness ever enthral any man? No, 
my friend, not her virtues, but her lack of them. 
And another thing, if Hsi Wang Mu’s mission 
is to be purely spiritual, why, pray, did she 
select the night of the seventh day of the seventh 
moon, the one time of the year when the Spinning 
Maid rests in the arms of her Cowherd? It is 
very suggestive. I tell you, I think the queen 
is coming to Wu Ti’s palace to spread the mat 
and the pillow. ‘Clouds and rain... . ’ 
When she departs in the morning, I fancy that 
she could appropriately sing the love refrain of 
the elfin maid of Wu Shan, 


‘At dawn I marshal the morning clouds, 
And at night I summon the rain.’ ” 
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Golden Fish gave such assent to the opinions 
of Flaming Pearl as politeness seemed to 
require, and departed with the issues in the 
case more clearly defined in his mind than ever 
before. Evidently, the court at Changan was 
to witness a curious rivalry between an earth 
woman and an immortal one for the love of a 
mortal man. 

It seemed to Flaming Pearl that Li Shao- 
chun’s banal influence was beginning to pervade 
her whole life, and would she be able to meet so 
insidious and stifling a power? Thoughts of 
Hsi Wang Mu’s coming filled her with secret 
dreads, nameless misgivings. 

“And yet,’ she reasoned consolingly, ‘‘men 
are not seen running after heavenly appari- 
tions.”” That brought her to a fresh considera- 
tion of her own qualities, the ones upon which 
she must depend now for success. 

At lantern-lighting time, Flaming Pearl 
summoned her maidservants and began her 
toilet with added elaborateness. She was wait- 
ing, perfectly and exquisitely adorned when the 
nightly summons came from the Emperor. 
Pan Ku tells the secret that in the month which 
intervened before the arrival of Hsi Wang Mu, 
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the Son of Heaven learned new delights of 
earthly love. 

Sumptuous arrangements were made _ to 
welcome the Western Queen. It would be her 
first visit to the court of a Dragon Emperor. 
Here was a new glory for the Hans, an historical 
event of superlative importance, one that would 
be remembered through all time. Wu Ti was 
flattered. He loudly sounded the note of 
preparation. He called in his lord chamberlain, 
the chief eunuch, and all the other heads of the 
imperial household, and commanded them to put 
in order the imperial gardens, the palaces, and 
the whole city of Changan for the coming of the 
sacred queen. Immediately the capital felt the 
thrill of the enterprise. 

The imperial treasure rooms were opened, 
and the hoarded tribute from half a hundred 
nations, and the glittering spoils of many wars 
were spread through the halls and rooms of the 
palaces, -and with noble effects. The vast 
artistic and financial resources of the nation 
were used with unrestrained lavishness. 

Day by day, Flaming Pearl watched with 
secret apprehension the extravagant prepara- 
tions made for the entertainment of her rival, 
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but she spoke no complaint to Emperor Wu Ti. 
Finally her misgivings were assuaged somewhat 
by the very enormity of the operations. It was, 
she began to reason, the State and not so much 
Wu Ti himself that was making ready to 
welcome the divinity from K‘un-lun. At last 
personal elements were obscured by the very 
magnificence and extent of the preparations. 

Now came the evening of the seventh day of 
the seventh moon. To Flaming Pearl, alone in 
her “sulking room” (boudoir) in the Com- 
municating with Heaven Terrace, it seemed 
that heaven and earth were waiting in a sacred 
and expectant hush. She walked restlessly 
from her couch to the window from which she 
looked upon the shapes of silent beauty in the 
Emperor’s garden—the up-hill and down-dale 
paths, the rows and beds and curious groupings 
of the stately flowers of mid-summer, the piled 
rocks, the masses of shrubbery, the fountains 
and the lighted pavilions. The air was filled 
with sweet wandering scents. 

It had been only a little while since she had 
parted from the Emperor in the royal chamber 
where she saw the treasures of the Hans in the 
faint gold that the sunset had left. Her dreads, 
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and all the fluttering fears of the past month 
had been fused into one overwhelming passion 
which had gone into her farewell to Wu Ti. 
Could he forget? It did not seem possible, and 
yet when she left him she had the sad conscious- 
ness of a final separation, and as she passed the 
willow trees by the pond she, in wistful obser- 
vance of an ancient custom in China, broke a 
green twig as a token of parting. 

While Flaming Pearl stood at her window, 
and looked with troubled eyes upon the royal 
gardens and the palaces that circled them like 
a jewelled crown, she heard the music of the 
flute and the guitar and knew that it was the 
beginning of the serenade to welcome Hsi Wang 
Mu. And then from far away came the cling- 
ing notes of a temple bell. To Flaming Pearl, 
it sounded like a sad and regretful voice in the 
twilight, saying farewell to love and beauty. 
And while she was watching at the casement 
the “Flying Throne” came to the —— 
palace in Changan. 

Stories of the “Flying Throne,” in one form 
or another, are among the oldest legends in 
Asia, and are found not only in the classic 


literature of China, but also in that of Persia 
3 
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and other countries of the East. The ancient 
fabulists attributed the use of this supernatural 
vehicle to only a few favoured sovereigns, such 
as Hsi Wang Mu, China’s Royal Lady of the 
West, and Solomon, the King of the Hebrews. 
Persian writers called the marvellous throne the 
‘Star of the Genii,” and one of them declares: 

“When Solomon travelled he had a green 
carpet on which his throne was placed, being of 
prodigious length and breadth, and sufficient 
for all his forces to stand upon, the men placing 
themselves on his right, and the spirits on his 
left; and when all were in order, the wind, at 
his command, took up the carpet, and trans- 
ported it, with all that were upon it, wherever 
he pleased; and an army of birds at the same 
time flew over their heads, forming a canopy 
to shade them from the sun.” 

In the “Private Records of Emperor Wu Ti’ 
there is an account of Hsi Wang Mu’s “Flying 
Throne,” and of her arrival in that astonishing 
conveyance at Changan on the seventh day of 
the seventh moon in the year 110 B.c. The 
ancient chronicle states that the approach of 
the K‘un-lun divinity was first made known to 
Flaming Pearl by a curious purplish light in 
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the Western sky. Her mind was prepared for 
some surprising phenomenon, and she at once 
recognized the sign of the mystic “Star of the 
Genii.” She watched the domes and pinnacles 
of the imperial palaces become strangely aglow 
with the magic light. 

Great crowds with faces up-turned to the sky 
appeared in the streets. Flaming Pearl could 
hear the murmur of excited voices, and the 
sound of hurrying feet, and finally when all of 
the splendours of Changan, and the: country 
round about stood revealed in the glare, and the 
trumpeting of the throngs had arisen like the 
uproar of the sea—at this moment of maddening 
intensity —the “Flying Throne” arrived at 
Wu Ti’s palace, and Hsi Wang Mu descended in 
regal splendour to the audience hall, accom- 
panied by her two maidens and a phoenix. 

Flaming Pearl caught glimpses of strange 
shapes in the sky—huge birds with flapping 
wings, winged horses in flight, and many-colored 
dragons turning and rolling in the air. With 
the entrance of the queen into the Magnolia 
Palace, the din slowly subsided. The silence 
which followed was more terrible to Flaming 
Pearl than the astounding noise had been, for 
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she knew that Hsi Wang Mu was now in the 
company of Emperor Wu Ti. | 

‘While the supernatural queen was in private 
audience with the Emperor, Golden Fish went 
to Flaming Pear!’s apartments in the Communi- 
cating with Heaven Terrace. He had previous- 
ly been commanded by her to report all that 
happened from the time of Hsi Wang Mu’s 
arrival until her going. In obedience to this 
order, the faithful eunuch had placed his 
spies everywhere. Trusted agents. with hidden 
knives, were scattered along the various high- 
ways entering Changan; they were in the 
gardens, hovering in the shadows outside the 
palace windows, and lurking in the darkness of 
the willow and the bamboo groves; they were 
concealed behind screens and curtains through- 
out the halls and rooms of the Emperor’s palace; 
and were even in his private chambers. 

“The Emperor reveres and worships her, and 
also fears her,’’ Golden Fish was explaining to 
Flaming Pearl. “They have been long alone, 
but there have been no caresses. I fancy that 
Hsi Wang Mu is profoundly disappointed with 
His Majesty’s serene remoteness, his cold imper- 
sonal adoration. I think she wants attention 
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of another kind. But this is not the information 
that I came to bring.. There is something else 
that will interest you. . . . alarm you, I fear. 
Anticipating that perhaps she could not win the 
love of your Emperor as she did that of King 
Mu, she has planned treachery against you. 
She has brought two of the peaches of immortal- 
ity from her sacred grove by the Lake of Gems, 
carrying them in a little basket of carved jade.”’ 

“Oh, Golden Fish, what sorcery!” she cried 
impetuously. “It was some such cunning 
witchcraft as this that I have been fearing. 
And I have no doubt that Li Shao-chun coached 
her in this wicked perversion of her divine 
power.” 

“Yes; I think it very likely that Li had a part 
in this scheme to force immortality upon the 
Emperor and take him away from you,” the 
eunuch replied feelingly, “for one of the peaches 
is for the mystic and that, I think, proves his 
connection with the affair. The sacred fruit is 
to be eaten at the close of the midnight feast, and 
this ceremony has been planned by her as the 
climax of her visit, since the evening has been 
lacking in other climaxes.” 

The eunuch’s disclosure brought a frantic 
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mood upon Flaming Pearl. What more tempt- 
ing gift could possibly be offered to a human 
being than a peach cf immortality, fruit divine 
that ripens only once in three thousand years? 
Her rival had come with Heaven’s choicest 
favour as a lure for Wu Ti. How foolish for 
her to have hoped to keep her place in his heart! 
Divine considerations always must gain the 
victory over human graces and emotions, appeal- 
ing and precious though they be. She, the one- 
time slave girl from the desert beyond Kashgar, 
had been crushed like a poor earth worm under 
the heel of a triumphant goddess! 

She dismissed Golden Fish and, in hysteria, 
flung herself upon a couch. Spent with passion 
and weeping, she sank slowly into a stupor that 
resembled death. 

Hours afterwards, Li Shao-chun’s voice 
roused her, coming, it seemed, from a great dis- 
tance; but, in truth, he was standing close beside 
her couch, gazing upon her with craving eyes. 
When Flaming Pearl fully awoke she saw that 
in his hand he held two peaches, uncommonly 
large and of strange and lustrous beauty. 

“The fruit of immortality, dear child,” he 
explained in a low, tense voice. ‘These are the 
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two peaches which Hsi Wang Mu brought to- 
night from her celestial orchard. They have in 
them the elixir of eternal life, the secret that I 
so long and so diligently have sought to discover. 
And here it is at last in my grasp, the nectar of 
Heaven for which the world has been waiting 
for three thousand years. Hsi Wang Mu in- 
tended one for the Emperor and one for me. 
When I visited her at K‘un-lun I begged a third 
peach for you, but she refused with imperious 
disdain, proclaiming that the fruit of eternal 
life is not for concubines. But she was wrong. 
She failed to reckon with my love for you... 
and my magic. — 

“I have cunningly obtained the Emperor’s 
fruit for you. Unknowingly, he has eaten a 
common peach from his own orchard. The 
‘Flying Throne’ has returned to K‘un-lun, bear- 
ing with it Hsi Wang Mu, disconsolate and alone. 
The Emperor is in the Magnolia Palace where he 
restlessly paces the floor, wondering at the fail- 
ure of the peach to bring him the sound of 
heavenly voices. It is near morning, my love. 
The glow of the ‘Star of the Genii’ lingers in the 
west, like the light of a misplaced dawn. The 
Spinning Maid soon will leave the arms of the 
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Cowherd for another sad and lonely year. But 
you and I shall not be separated. Make haste, 
my Flaming Pearl, let us eat the peaches and 
quickly leave Changan for ever. Has any man, 
even the Emperor of the Hans himself, been able 
to offer you so priceless a gift as this? Hurry! 
Let us go and together prove the bliss of Tao— 
yes, together, for the immortals are never alone.”’ 

Li Shao-chun’s melancholy face was lighted 
with a noble ardor; his voice was insistent and 
eager. But Flaming Pearl heard him with 
languid interest. After a moment she answer- 
ed him gloomily: 

“No, my liberal friend, I must disappoint you. 
Hsi Wang Mu is right; the fruit of K‘un-lun’s 
sacred orchard is not for concubines nor for 
slave girls from the desert beyond Kashgar. 
Eat the two peaches yourself, Li Shao-chun, and 
become two celestial beings, and fly away.” 

That she could so lightly reject his heavenly 
gift astounded him, and brought the unhappiest 
of all the many disappointments he had known. 
A deep, immortal regret darkened his eyes, and 
sealed his lips. 

_ While the mystic was iciliting silently in the 
shadow of his great disappointment, Flaming 
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Pearl on a sudden was stirred by some new and 
thrilling purpose. She moved from the couch 
with a bound, and stood before him, gathering 
the parted folds of her gown in her hand. The 
sudden vigor of her movements, and the deter- 
mined ardor in her face puzzled him, for it had 
been the languor of her manner, her utter 
irresponsiveness to what he had said that had 
affronted him so deeply. 

“Give me one of the peaches,”’ she demanded 
eagerly, and took it from him. “Now, Li Shao- 
chun, you must go at once!” 

- And she impetuously urged him toward the 
door. Without saying farewell, he left, regret- 
fully. 

“Hat your peach, Li Shao-chun,” she called to 
him earnestly. “Eat it and this night gain the 
immortality that you have been seeking for so 
many years. The present life lacks the joys 
that you crave. Now, while you may, try the 
_ other existence. Eat the peach. . . . eat it!” 

“T will,” he answered sadly from the outer 
hall, and departed with softly falling footsteps. 

Flaming Pearl now summoned her maids and 
had herself attired with fastidious care, although 
it was a curious hour of the night for so elaborate 
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atoilet. Garbed in a rich silken gown, and with 
a picturesque ornament in her hair, and a long 
tassel flying from her waist, she ran swiftly 
down the steps between the bronze columns that 
supported the hsien and the “dew gatherers,” 
fled through the garden, crossed a curved marble 
bridge with faintly echoing footsteps, and 
hastened between the long rows of pillars which 
led to the crimson-colored entrance doors of the 
Emperor’s palace. To the startled sentinel, she 
proclaimed with scant breath: 

“Tell His Majesty that Flaming Pear] is here, 
and that she eagerly craves admission to his 
chamber.” 

Shortly, the tall vermilion doors opened with 
stately slowness, and she entered and followed 
the guard through the royal chambers, and out 
upon a white marble balcony. There she found 
Emperor Wu Ti, standing in the pallid light of 
one lantern. The air had the chill of early 
morning. His hands were thrust deep into the 
wide sleeves of his yellow robe. His face was 
in grim repose. 

“My Lord, I have come to bring you the 
sacred peach which Hsi Wang Mu intended 
should be yours. Here it is.”” And she held 
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it toward him temptingly. “Li Shao-chun 
deprived you of it with his magic . . . the 
rogue! The one you ate was from your own 
garden, and not from the sacred grove by the 
Lake of Gems. Your good friend brought it to 
me, and begged me to eat it, and go away with 
him to join the immortals. Tempting though 
it was, I could not accept the fruit that had been 
stolen from my lord and lover. Does any one 
know better than I how weary you are at times 
with the cares of your empire? You have won 
the greatest fame that can come to a mortal. 
There can be no new honors for you, no possible 
greater glories. Now accept the peach and all 
that it holds for you of peace, long forgetfulness 
of imperial cares, and immortal happiness. 
And remember, my beloved, that the peaches do 
not ripen again for three thousand years. Can 
you wait that long? This fruit of immortality 
is not for concubines, but it is for Emperors, and 
with it you can capture and hold through eter- 
nity all of the glories you have known in the . 
vanished years, and can add to them the still 
greater glories of your new existence. Your 
Flaming Pear! who loves you ten thousand times 
more than any other one of your myriads of 
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loyal subjects has returned to you that which 
is yours—the divine gift of Hsi Wang Mu, and 
entreats you to receive it.” 

Silently he took the peach from her, and 
looked at it wistfully as it lay in the broad hollow 
of his strong right hand. A vivid crimson 
glowed upon its cheek. The down upon its skin 
was softer than the dantiest silk. The touch of 
it thrilled him magically, and its tempting 
luciousness invited him to eat, but he was 
hesitant. His soul sank back from the pleasing, 
dreadful thought of eternity. No divinity 
stirred within him. Flaming Pearl knew that 
the Emperor of the Hans wavered between 
Heaven and herself, and secretly exulted that it 
should be so. 

“No, Flaming Pearl,’ he finally cried in 
triumphant decision. “I will not eat of the 
fruit of immortality. Let Li Shao-chun and 
those of his kind who have missed the joys of 
this life leave the beautiful world and through 
death recover their fortunes in Heaven. It is 
you I want—you, the most precious jewels of the 
Hans. Come, Flaming Pearl!” 

He took a step toward the door which led into 
the royal chamber in whose fragrant darkness 
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was the jeweled couch. Before the threshold, 
he halted suddenly and stood very still. She 
was near with her cheek pressed fondly against 
his huge rounded shoulder. She felt him 
tremble in terror and, following his startled 
gaze, she looked at his hand and saw that his 
grasp had broken the skin of the peach and his 
fingers had sunk deep into the soft flesh of the 
ripened fruit. The ambrosial fluid, the precious 
elixir of immortality, was dripping from his 
palm, falling wasted upon the floor. 

Such sacrilege was more than high Heaven 
could endure even from earth’s greatest man. 
Swift and retributory death overtook him, and 
as the mighty Wu Ti tumbled to the floor, Golden 
Fish, hiding in the shadow, saw Flaming Pearl 
in desperate haste press the broken peach to the 
Emperor’s lips and then to her own. While the 
eunuch’s eyes peered from the dark, death also 
settled calmly and sweetly upon the girl from 
the desert place beyond Kashgar after she had 
knelt for a lonely moment by the oe Son of 
Heaven. 


From Acorn To Oak 


“Ou my grandfather, I am utterly discour- 
aged. After all our efforts to awaken and 
arouse the people, nothing is accomplished— 
nothing! Iam worthless and a disgrace to your 
venerable years and to the honourable name of 
Hwang. I might as well have been born a girl!’ 

“What troubles you, my son? A _ student 
should be full of energy and hope. Perhaps you — 
have been seeing too much of the gay life of the 
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great city. It palls. I am pleased to see that 
you weary of it.” 

“Energy! Hope! Life! Beloved years I feel as 
though I had exhausted all the energy in the 
world! Ihave been wild with hope and life has 
not been gay for us students for many, many, 
many days, ages it seems. My beard is not well 
started, but I feel old—as looks the worthless 
beggar outside the gate: exhausted, consumed, 
a cinder.” 

“You speak in riddles, my infant. Come, do 
not tease the really old. Explain. Does the 
modern learning affect you in this mysterious 
fashion? You have boasted often of your great 
university with its Western equipment and cul- 
ture. Are you now demonstrating its fruitage? 
Just what are you trying to tell me?” 

“Surely you must know—but forgive, I have 
been heedless, neglectful, and most unfilial, 
because of all the excitement. Truly tho, I 
wanted to spare you, I feared the turmoil of 
the day would only worry you and rob you of 
the repose your years deserve. Since the 
May 30th incident... ” 

“Ah yes. Regrettable that. Impatience and 
poor judgment combined to make. . .” 
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“_. An explosion, Father. I tell you, noble 
one, that affair has shaken the whole country. 
Do you know what the students have been doing 
since then?” 

“Somewhat, perhaps, but tell me more.” 

‘“‘We have been organizing—yes, and direct- 
ing the great waves of patriotism that surge all 
over China. Even the laborers are stirred up. 
You know that in Hongkong, here in Shanghai, 
and elsewhere, all foreign factories and ships 
were tied up for weeks.” | 

“Yes. Yes. There have been much loss and 
—hunger.”’ 

“But we fed the strikers. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars poured in to relieve them. 
Unfortunately, there was too much quarreling 
over the distributions. Then funds gave out.” 

“Money. Money. It is always thus with 
money. It is both good and evil.” 

“At first we swept all before us with our 
propaganda—parades, demonstrations—litera- 
ture. We worked for the salvation of China. 
‘The Students Must Save China’, was our motto. 
We hoped to uproot all evils at once. We 
wanted to remove our National disgrace and 
recover our lost prestige by putting to shame the 
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foreign influence that dominates China so obnox- 
iously. We expected to drive out the mili- 
tarists, stop banditry, abolish squeeze, kill the 
the opium traffic, and restore China to the good 
Chinese, and so bring peace and prosperity to the 
whole land. We had much help and support, 
even money, from New Russia: hundreds of 
Reds, so-called, helped us proclaim our prin- 
ciples . . .” 

“Foxes can disguise—are serpents’ guides!” 

“But with all our efforts and help we seem to 
have accomplished little or nothing. The 
country is full of bandit armies—the govern- 
ment is bankrupt. The May 30th affair never 
will be settled. I can see no hope ahead. Our 
strength is gone. We have no leaders. The 
people don’t seem to care. The country is 
divided. There is no agreement. I stand 
before you utterly helpless—the embodiment of 
China’s despair. So I come to you at last, re- 
membering your great learning, to ask you what 
to do.” 

“What can a blind, deaf and speechless old 
man know of such matters? Things were not 


like this when I was young and occupied with 
4 
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only small affairs. I am inexperienced and 
ignorant...” 

“Stop! Father, how dare you speak thus of 
a viceroy and prime minister—the one-time 
power behind the throne: One, who is account- 
ed a sage, and venerated as such by his native 
hsien. This much I know of your past, tho you 
quit active political life before I was born. I 
have been late in remembering the rich stores in 
the home granary. Forgive me, august one, if 
you can—and speak—I, at your feet—listen.” 

The above dialogue took place in the home of 
Hwang Nai Siong, a retired Chinese official of 
the Manchu regime, who like many other pro- 
minent “old men” of China had for years led a 
quiet life in seclusion—and safety—within the 
foreign settlement of Shanghai. The grandson, 
Hwang Bing Wei, orphaned since childhood, 
lived with his grandfather and was the pride of 
the old man’s heart. At the time of this story 
Bing Wei was a student in one of the large Mis- 
sion colleges located near the city. 

The venerable old man placed a trembling 
hand on the boy’s head and presently, with some 
effort, spoke :— 

“My son! My son! How you reward me! 
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Long have I waited for this hour. My grand- 
father would have commanded but J have wait- 
ed. How much this has cost me you can never 
know. I even feared that filial love was dead 
and that there would be no mourning when I 
should fall like rotting fruit .. .” 

“Oh, grandfather, you know I love you. For- 
give. Forgive!” 

‘“‘Peace, my lad. The old can forget quickly— 
you are forgiven. And so you want me to help 
—to guide—to open a door—to show you how 
to take hold. It is not easy. How can I word 
it?” Here the white-haired grandfather seemed 
to forget the presence of the young man, allow- 
ing, as it were, his sub-conscious mind to have 
full control. 

“I have never told the boy—that wondrous 
experience that happened when I was a youth— 
it is so different—no, it is like—then and now— 
alike. Ah! the idea is reborn. The sum of all 
my learning and experience springs from that— 
I have the key—and it has never been before me 
in words before—but it has been the text of my 
life, the only sure one—how crystal clear it 
Seems now. In every great act or crisis of my 
career, how true it has been—what a lesson— 
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and the way it happened. Ugh! the vile 
destroyer—the loathsome snake!—and it has 
never failed, never. Alwaysat hand! Always 
at hand !—Friends, at hand always?’ 

Amazed incomprehension rendered the young 
man speechless. What could it all mean? 
Rigid and silent he waited. After several 
moments of deep reverie the old scholar stirred 
himself, and apparently unconscious of having 
said anything unusual, spoke :— | 

“T will tell you of an early experience. One 
that marked the beginning of life to me. A 
moment, previous to which I merely existed— 
and after which—I lived. The story will be 
news to you, Bing Wei, for you have never been 
to my native village. They make much of it 
there. Too much in fact.” 

“Oh, I knew there was a deep mystery 
about you, have felt it many times, but never 
could speak of it. You always put me off 
from visiting our ancestral home—proceed, 
proceed, father. I am burning up with 
expectancy.” | 

“Patience, patience, laddie. You may well 
look amazed, but you must, must forgive an old 
man for his vanity—or modesty—lI have always 
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had in mind to tell you sometime, but there has 
never been occasion till now. Please do not 
interrupt. Although my first sentence will 
startle you, be composed, for I would have you 
blend your very soul with mine as we together, 
as one, live over again that wonderful day! 

During my boyhood, until that memorable 
day, I was known as ‘the fat stupid one.’ 
This appelation was literal and just. I was 
uncomfortably fat. My stupidity was of a most 
curious sort. I could memorize my lessons with 
ease but of their meaning and significance I 
could not grasp one whit. The classics I learned 
by rote and could recite them by the hour, word 
for word. My memory, apparently, was per- 
fect. My reasoning ability was naught. To 
compose the simplest essay was impossible. My 
teachers despaired of me utterly. At first, 
as a mere lad, 1 was unconcerned but as I 
grew older my repeated and constant failures at 
composition caused a nameless fear to possess 
me. Try as I might I could not command my 
faculties to function coherently. 

When the local scholars would assemble to 
discuss affairs—I used to listen in amazement 
as they applied the sayings of the masters to the 
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topic in hand. The weaving of the patterns 
seemed easy as breath to them but let me try to 
cast the shuttle and ruin was the result always. 
Should they falter in a quotation, I.could com- 
plete the phrase, or chapter easily—but I knew 
not when to stop. Wisdom I could recognize 
after it was spoken but I could not initiate. I 
could follow—never lead. My teacher likened 
me to a spinning water-wheel, with the wedge 
key gone—that hulled no rice. I suffered un- 
told agonies of spirit. Deep within my soul I 
knew there was an urge—a spark—something 
stirring to be born. Like the moth embryo 
within the cocoon—like the germ in the heart 
of the acorn was I imprisoned. How I longed to 
burst the bonds! 

I will not prolong these painful memories— 
suffice it to say that as I look back into that dis- 
mal pit I shudder at its depth—how nearly was 
it my abode—except for the thing that happened. 

As the day of days began—unfolded and 
ended, so shall I describe it. It was a feast day 
—the Ching Ming, infact. The family were up 
and about early with final preparations for the 
trip to the ancestral graves. At the moment of 
departure a feeling came over me of strange 
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bewilderment and weakness. I begged my 
father to permit me toremain athome. At first 
he refused—for reasons you can well under- 
stand. Then one of the servants spoke laugh- 
ingly to another—‘Let him stay, and take Mer 
Ley, the parrot, his prayers will be as apt.’ My 
father overhearing the taunt, turned and with- 
out another word gave orders for food and spirit 
money bearers to start. 

My youngest sister, always a tease and quick 
with mind and tongue, was the last one out of the 
gate. She paused in the opening and called 
back to me—‘Don’t sleep too long, O scholar. 
Keep one eye open for the hooded ones—the 
reward is great you know.’ Then with a laugh 
and snap of her brightly bound braids she hur- 
ried off, leaving the gates partly open. 

Her remark I will explain. A story was 
abroad that a cobra had been seen by a goat 
herder not many li away. The rocky hills 
across the river from our little town were known 
to abound with these deadly reptiles. They 
were not to be found on our side of the river. 
The swiftness of the current seemed to be an 
effective barrier. Stories were told of them to 
frighten children. Legend had it that in the 
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10th previous Cycle, in the year of the rat, 
while leading a military parade, the Tartar 
General had come upon a King Cobra in his path. 
The fight was historic. The deadly snake 
‘raised high its head to the level of the horse’s 
ears. Its body was like a steel shaft the size of 
a man’s thigh. It whipped the air with its 
inflated head till the vibrations gave off a dull 
roar. The Tartar was armed with only a blunt- 
headed staff from which a streamer floated. In 
those days men were men. The fight began. 
Never was such a joust! Every thrust of the 
pike was met squarely with a hammer-like blow 
that made the pike shaft quiver. The retainers 
and followers looked on spellbound. Fiercer 
and fiercer raged the battle. There seemed to be 
no interval between the strokes. Four smiths 
hammering in unison cannot deliver blows as 
fast as those there exchanged. For two hours 
the contest raged without intermission or dimin- 
ution. The great general seemed to have divine 
strength, cunning and endurance. The cobra 
matched every advance with such fiendish pre- 
cision and force as to almost unhorse the man. 
At last a lucky thrust entered the reptilian 
mouth. With spur to horse the warrior follow- 
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ed up the advantage—forced the demon back 
and skilfully directed the shaft against the boll 
of a large tree beside the road and so crushed 
out the evil life. But these creatures travel in 
pairs and never far apart. Scarce had the first 
shout of victory ceased before a warning cry 
from an onlooker told of the approach of the 
second cobra. It came silently, following the 
trail of its mate. Again was battle joined— 
with more deadly hate than before; but here was 
a warrior who fought for his people, else his 
strength must have failed. The day was far 
spent when the end came. Apparently rallying 
all its remaining strength, the sinuous monster 
drew its head backward nearly to the ground, 
and then with the force of 10,000 crossbows 
delivered the fatal blow—fatal to both—for so 
terrific was the stroke that the snake was 
impaled for half its length upon the staff, and 
before the energy was expended the shaft was 
wrested from the noble Manchu’s hand and 
driven through his body. A marble pagoda 
marks the spot, so the legend runs. 

My sister’s careless remark sent a chill to the 
very marrow of my bones. Cold perspiration 
beaded my brow. Trembling I re-entered the 
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house and fell upon a couch near the inner door. 
I slept like one petrified or dead—a deep, soulless 
sleep. It must be that I slept until well on in the 
afternoon, for I wakened suddenly, feeling the 
warmth of a shaft of sunlight across my wrist, 
as my arm fell outstretched across the door to 
the room where the rice hullers were. A sense 
of immanence—of some great event enveloped 
me. I raised my head slowly, drew in my hand, 
and looked senselessly at the brilliant beam of 
light which came thru the slightly opened door 
——passed my couch and on into the dark room 
beyond. Suddenly I realized that the flood of 
light was slowly vanishing from the floor up- 
ward—until only the upper half remained, yet 
the door had not moved—all was still. My eyes 
followed along the lower edge of light to the door 
—and there I saw the gleaming head of ‘the 
hooded one.’ Its body filled the opening between 
the door and frame and shut off the lower part 
of the light. 

It would be useless to try and describe my 
state at that awful moment. I can only tell the 
thing that happened. Drawn by some unknown 
force, I found myself standing directly in the 
blazing shaft of sunlight looking along its 
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shining lines into the eyes of—death. I slowly 
retreated. My feet found their way over the 
door sill, I know not how. As I moved back- 
ward the cobra advanced, a low hum filled the 
room. The serpent’s body continued to cut off 
the lower half of the light as it came on—my 
body was in darkness, leaving only my eyes for 
those other gleaming eyes to see. I seemed to 
be rigidly fixed to that light stream, and could 
not move my head to either side—up or down. 
Then my foot struck the great stone bowl of one 
of the rice hullers and I realized that I could 
retreat no further as the wall was only a step 
beyond. As I moved my foot around the stone 
bowl my hand sought the wood framework above. 
In that instant the beginning of a plan of escape 
began to shape itself in my mind. My first 
constructive thought germinated. But, oh, how 
painfully slow, yet as surely as the sprouting of 
an acorn. It seemed ages between movements 
of my body. My leaden feet mounted the empty 
bowl. The hugh stone pestle was down. I 
automatically twisted my body, keeping my eyes 
in their fixed position. Doggedly my feet inch- 
ed backward up the heavy pestle beam. With 
careful poise my hand caught the cross-bar rest, 
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then literally tearing and wrenching my eyes 
from the baleful light, with a supreme effort I 
jerked myself back into the darkness. I experi- 
enced instant relief and a surging flow of—yes, 
of life. 

The advancing cobra stopped in its place. 
My sudden disappearance was confusing. It 
raised and lowered its head, searching, search- 
ing, keeping always within the shaft of light. 
Oh, the venomous thing! In its hateful eyes I 
saw the incarnation of the world’s evil. Never 
shall I forget that awesome sight. But I knew 
that I would kill the demon—and in that instant 
all fear left me and my plan took definite shape, 
—and, oh, the feel of it, to know—know that I, 
the stupid one, was no longer so. The bonds 
that held me burst—the acorn shell opened and 
I, the I in me was free. 

The hooded head dropped lower, lower, until 
the light beam rested on the stone hammer. 
This was my time. By now, I was in the posi- 
tion of a man ready to work the huller. Sud- 
denly remembering that I was fat I could have 
shouted for joy. My weight was just right to lift 
the great stone—and it took a full grown man 
to do that. I threw my body backward, poising 
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over the end of the huller beam—it gave—and 
the stone rose slowly—slowly and then the great 
cobra seeing the moving thing in the path 
of sunlight, hurled itself toward it with a torrent 
of pent-up rage. 

As it struck the stone—with a great exultant 
shout I leaped from my place to the next bin and 
saw that great wicked head carried down into 
the stone bow! under the crushing weight of the 
released stone. The huge pestle crashed home 
with a crunching sound. I sank limply into the 
pit—vaguely conscious of a terrific threshing 
about out on the earthen floor. 

As normal consciousness left me, a sense of 
supreme ecstasy enfolded my whole being. 

Shall I say a vision or a revelation claimed me 
—it matters not. But this I know, that while 
lying there I saw as it were my whole life unroll- 
ed and shining down its course was an efful- 
gence I cannot describe. You will understand 
presently what I mean when I tell you that I saw 
there each incident of my life symbolized on that 
long white scroll. 

How long I lay thus I do not know but per- 
haps an hour or more. 
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The chatter of the returning family aroused 
me. They seemed an infinite distance away at 
first. Then I recognized voices—my mother 
calling me. ‘Where are you, precious Stupid?’ 
and the ‘Asleep, I suppose’—‘But, no, he is not 
here, what means this?’ Then her scream as 
she beheld the silent, twisted monster in the 
paling light, brought me to vivid consciousness 
—and with it the sudden realization of the great 
peril which threatened us all. 

In a moment I rushed out tomy mother. The 
rest of the servants and family stood about in 
mute amazement, not yet fully realizing what 
had happened. 

‘Attention, everyone, I commanded. ‘The 
hooded devils are in the village, one is dead 
yonder—and the other is coming. Obey me, 
one and all, or we shall be destroyed by the ter- 
rible fangs. Here, mother, into this cupboard! 
Father, pile up the tables and get everyone be- 
hind out of the light! Little Sister, into the 
empty kong with you! Now everybody quiet, 
not a sound or I cannot answer for you—leave 
all to me.” 

Fear and amazement gripped them—amaze- 
ment, I think, more than fear. That the ‘Stolid 
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Fatty’ should command and be obeyed must 
have been utterly dumbfounding. 

I rushed to the outer door, and looked out— 
praying that the careless servants might have 
closed the compound gate—but no, it was ajar. 
Too late to close it now—my intuition told me 
there was not a moment to lose. 

‘Quick, father, your girdle, and that bamboo 
stick there in the corner.’ Icried. Then I seized 
two overturned table horses and put one astride 
the other just inside the door. I needed only one 
thing more now—would there be time to get it? 
A glance down the garden path sufficed—no 
cobra yet —I dashed out of the door and round 
the corner of the house to the place where the old 
gardener had been cutting straw the day before. 
I seized the clumsy but efficient tool and tore it 
free from the ground, where it was held by two 
iron stakes driven through the short log that 
formed the body of the implement. Ordinarily 
I could not have lifted it, much less force the 
huge spikes that held it. I closed down the cut- 
ting arm, lifted it, and heaven gave me strength 
to run, carrying that heavy weight. It takes 
minutes to describe what happened in those few 
seconds. Desperately I staggered to the door, 
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let down the straw cutter along the sill and jam- 
med the iron pegs into the crack between the 
timbers. They wedged in so perfectly that they 
seemed made to fit. I worked the handle up 
and down and found all was in order. At this 
instant a slight creak of the gate told me what 
I already knew—only a few seconds now. I 
grasped the bamboo pole and using my father’s 
girdle, lashed one end of it to the handle of the 
cutting arm. Nota false move or fumble did my 
fingers make as I double-tied those knots. I 
remember laughing inwardly—thinking how I 
had bungled many a tie before. 

With a bound I mounted the double horse, pre- 
pared and ready. How my sister would enjoy 
the picture I thought—and then grimly—‘as 
the old Tartar fought, so will I fight.’—“‘Silence, 
silence,’ I commanded, as someone moved, ‘the 
crawling one is coming.’ 

From my position in the shadows to the side 
of the door I peered around the upper corner of 
the opening and I saw the dead cobra’s mate 
coming up the garden path, following the trail 
the other must have taken. It was coming 
slowly, with head near the ground. The hood 
was not extended. It moved its sinister head 
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back and forth across the hard path as tho scent- 
ing its way. The black spectacle markings 
showed plainly. How easily it moved. I 
sensed the shuddering beauty of that sleek body 
propelling the hellish head. I do not wonder 
that the serpent’s prey is mesmerized to its 
doom. 

On it came, faster now as it reached the imme- 
diate door-yard about fifty feet away. The head 
rose and the hood inflated slightly, while such a 
wicked gleam came into its eyes that I wonder 
I did not scream in terror. I drew back— 
grasped the bamboo firmly with both hands and 
waited. All was silent. Then a low hissing 
hum could be distinctly heard. Although it 
had seen nothing to arouse it to anger, the 
cobra must have sensed in some way that all 
was not well with its mate—for there was anger 
in that sound, as I well knew. 

The sun was shining low in the west now and 
lighted up the door yard, but its rays no longer 
reached the door; hence all the room was in dark 


' shadow. 


The cobra advanced, yet seemed confused and 
puzzled, as I could tell by the intermittent sounds 
it made, yet it never swerved from a direct line 
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to the door, to which natural forces inevitably 
drew it. Then all hesitancy over it came with a 
steady thrumming and a hiss so malevolent as 
to chill the blood. 

Reaching the stone door-step it hesitated at 
the obstruction, apparently, tho in fact it only 
raised higher the head, for the body behind kept 
advancing, the supple length of which now 
adapted itself to the contour of the steps. Now 
the head and hood were raised more to clear the 
sill and the base of my improvised guillotine 
upon it. You sense what happened. 

As that relentless head passed under the 
up-raised knife I threw my weight upon the pole, 
so surely grasped and drove down the cutting 
lever—leaping, as your pole vaulters do, from my 
high perch. Needless to say the severed head 
fell inside the sill with one last strangling hiss, 
while without the writhing body threshed about 
in senseless contortions until all was still. 

There is little more to tell. I managed to 
coax the family from their various hiding places, 
trembling and speechless, for a time, as one 
might well expect. | 

Once they regained their wits there was great 
ado—the news spread through the town and 
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there was much celebrating, of course. You will 
understand pretty much what happened and I 
need not tell more—except a word about my 
release and the course of my life thereafter. I 
see you more than half comprehend already so 
I'll sum it up quickly—the telling has tired me 
and I should rest. 

From that experience I date my birth—that 
is, the real me was born in that cataclysmic 
conflict. I passed from boyhood to manhood in 
a day. My mind was flooded with a deluge of 
the ‘understanding of things’—of people—of 
events—of the classics—of causes—of nations 
—of life. 

From that day my career was one steady ad- 
vance—examinations, local, provincial, then Pe- 
king, followed in rapid order. Official appoint- 
ments seemed waiting—lI never bought an Office 
—they came one after another unsought. 

From Clerkship to Chief of Department, then, 
Minister abroad, plenipotentiary at treaty mak- 
ings, Prime Minister, is the bold outline of my 
career. Never a backward step, my boy. And 
the key I got back there by the rice mill. It has 
never failed me—this principle and it will not 
fail you. It is this, in every difficulty, in every 
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crisis, for every problem, look about you and 
you will find, at hand, the means for the solution, 
the friend you need at hand, my son, always at 
hand. 

Why doI put it this way? Why not accept at 
face value and with seeming modesty, all the 
praise and honor that I have had showered upon 
me as only the just tribute to my character and 
attainments? Why—simply because it would 
not be true. As I mentioned a moment ago, 
while lying unconscious in the rice huller pit, I 
beheld unrolled before me an allegory of my life. 
There were obstacles, difficulties, enemies, de- 
picted there but I was given the faculty to see 
that for every need—for every problem, crisis, 
decision, or turning, there was at hand, always, 
the thing, person, force, spirit—call it what you 
will, which stood ready, wonderfully ready, to 
help. Once it was a fleet camel on the Gobi that 
befriended me—once it was an old fishing junk; 
once a missionary in Sian; once in America a 
Railroad President—in Paris, an unset pearl; 
in London, a poor beggar—in Berlin, an airship 
—all served me well and so I might go on inde- 
finitely for nearly every day of my life I proved 
this truth over and over again. Outwardly my 
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public life was a succession of triumphs. Iwas 
given credit for a vast amount of acumen I did 
not possess. In reality, my progress was due 
to an innumerable succession of friendly helps. 
To capitalize friendships became a ‘passion with 
me and is the innermost secret of my life. The 
only genius I may claim is that of recognizing 
and discovering the friend spirit when others 
could not. It all began with the rice huller, the 
straw-cutter and the cobras. I would enjoin 
you, my son, to reflect well on what I have told 
you. There are cobras in the land to-day who 
would slay China as a family among the nations 
—and there are friends also, many, many 
friends, at hand and ready—ah, my boy I know 
what you would ask—but you, with the help of 
Heaven, must find the answer.” 


Back Home at Half-Past Nine 


at 
yor 


RAIN swished on the matting. A gust of 
wind swirled through the cracks, rolled the boat 
creaking against its neighbour. In the lull the 
Blind One spoke crisply, ‘““Young Brother, it must 
be almost half-past nine. Go up and watch.” 

‘“‘Ai yah, Blind One, surely we are not going 
out to-night. Ten and more dimes one might 
sensibly throw into the river rather than work 
to-night.” 
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The Blind One from his depths of darkness 
answered calmly, ‘‘We have agreed with her— 
‘back home at half-past nine.’ ” 

The third brother, Middle One, took up the 
argument, “Why such trouble for a foreign 
devil woman who cannot even talk?” 

“True,” replied Blind One, “she is stupid 
about talking, but she has kindness in her heart. 
Young Brother, be off.” 

Young Brother was silenced. He drew on a 
thin coat, a wholly inadequate protection from 
the wind and rain. With no light save an 
inner light of experience he clambered over 
four or five boat-decks and up a narrow, 
swaying, railless plank to the comparative 
brilliance of The Bund. Hunching his soaked 
shoulders and making himself as small as 
possible, he cowered in a doorway to wait. 
“Such a night,’ he ruminated, ‘a thousand 
wind-and-water-devils to risk and all for one 
foreign devil woman.” | 

Ten, fifteen minutes, he peered unsuccessfully 
at the meagre traffic of the street. At last, a 
ione rickshaman plodded up and turned loose a 
passenger. Young Brother forgot his grouch, 
waved a directing arm in his usual cheery 


—— 
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fashion and with considerable gallantry guided 
the girl down the slippery plank, across the 


’ creaking decks, and let her sink, wet, but 


relieved, into the cubby-hole of the boat. 

The girl laughed a little as she tried to express 
thanks in her Chinese which lacked words but 
possessed several tones, mostly false. The 
Blind One understood and responded politely. 
Only the storm-king saw through the darkness: 
the smile of amusement on his sombre face. 

Silently and with effort they extricated their 
boat from the others and pushed into the stream. 
With skill they made use of the short stretch 
of favourable tide to set their. course.across the 
river where by hugging the shore they would 
find the current less strong. 

By the wee oil-lamp the girl looked about the 
room of this pointed-toe ‘“‘slipper-boat” that 
comprised for those three men home, sanctuary 
and livelihood. Clean matting, smooth scrub- 
bed boards, a tiny mirror, a coloured lithograph 
of a flower and behind her a shrine. According 
to local report these fellows had formerly been 
pirates. ‘Alone with a pirate crew” would 
make good reading for her family. Anyhow 
piracy and banditry had produced several big 
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figures in China. 

He was a big figure, the Blind One, as he 
stood high between his brothers. A powerful 
back and shoulders gave to the oars a sturdy 
impetus. The rhythmic tread of the three men 
was wearing ever deeper the smooth depressions 
in the deck. The bend of the river had been 
reached. Both wind and water were now 
opposing. The waves struck like a giant 
hammer. The boat seemed to stop and go 
backward with each blow. The girl recalled 
her earliest impression of the Cantonese words - 
for ‘tide against” which had sounded like 
“knock shui”—‘“knock water.” It was certainly 
knocking to-night with vehemence. 

Wind and a wave united to slap Middle One 
in the face. Gasping, he blurted, ‘Foolishness! 
Let us tie up here at Honam until the tide turns. 
Why risk the boat and ourselves!” 

The Young Brother efficiently contributed his 
opinion of foreign devil women who would travel 
a night like this. The Blind One only shook 
the rain from his face. ‘We will take her back 
home,” he said. 

Middle One, still grumbling, lost his stride. 
The oar struck him across the chest. He 
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dropped onto the deck and hoping to force the 
Blind One to give up the task, slid into inaction 
under the shelter of the matting. At the first 
mis-step Blind One had jumped for the oar, 
grabbed it with a mighty wrench. His shoulders 
heaved to the new task. With one arm he kept 
the oar at its needed stroke while he still assisted 
Little Brother on the other oar. For several 
minutes he struggled thus, then stuck a prodding 
toe into Middle One’s back, “Is there a son of 
our father,” he shouted above the wind, “who 
is a coward?” Middle One crept back to his 
oar. 

The girl sat quietly without fear. This was 
noted as the best crew on the river. Learning 
Chinese might be the death of her, but not the 
Pearl River. Only as the battle was prolonged 
did she realize the intensity of the endeavour. 
The boat jumped, jerked, bucked. A nausea 
began to oppress her. She knew not where they 
were, but finally sensed that they were crossing 
the river toward her landing. Already more 
than an hour on the way. It was close to 
eleven o’clock. She roused herself, aware that 
those silent, straining figures were making a 
prodigious effort. After three attempts they 
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brought their craft to the granite pier, holding 
it there in spite of forces which threatened to 
pull their arms from their sockets. — 

As she crawled and scrambled to the dock, 
the girl thanked them breathlessly adding, “I 
have only four dimes to-night. Next time I will 
give you more.” 

The men let go their hold. Instantly the boat 
plunged out into the river’s darkness. Tide 
and wind were now at their back. The bunding 
on the side offered only destruction. Their 
course was to run before the wind and seek a 
shelter across the river. The struggle was still 
on. Too sharp an angle of turning caused the 
boat to roll in danger of swamping. Ata speed 
they could not effectually slacken they slid in 
among the craft of various kinds and sizes 
huddled off the lee of the island. A thud and 
a splash! A pole from an anchored boat clear- 
ing the other brothers had struck the Blind One 
full on the forehead crashing him into the racing 
current. Deaf to the curses of those whose 
boats they hit, the Middle One and Young 
Brother shouted and stormed and rowed. Once 
they heard his voice in a feeble call. They 
tried to gauge its direction. They yelled en- 
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couragement. 

Blind One had come up only to be thrown 
against a small junk. He reached for the 
anchor rope, which escaped him, and being 
carried toward the lee-side he clutched des- 
perately the slippery prow. It offered a hand- 
hold only with tremendous exertion. He 
shouted. They were coming, but so slowly. 
His arms and shoulders ached from rowing and 
from this new effort. He gavea lastcry. His 
hands slipped down the slimy prow. 

The two brothers thought they heard that 
faint call, “No strength.” They strained 
toward it, but without avail. The Blind One 
had gone back home at half-past eleven. 


Ways That Are Dark 


ALNCE did it for two reasons. 

She felt a wave of pity for her old wrinkled 
amah, in the first place, and wanted to ease her 
load of\care. Alice thought it a downright 
shame that any human being should be sad or 


dull in a World that for her was all sunshine 
and romante. | 
T ‘Alice was a strong believer in mar- 


riage for everyone. A bride of six months she 
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was herself, and still pitied those who were 
single. (Such a lonesome life, she thought. No 
one to love !) She felt particularly sorry for 
Zung-fah, her “boy,” he being the poor celibate 
nearest at hand. — 
It was after voicing her compassionate sym- 
that Alice learned the reason for 
Amah, his mother, could not 
a wife. m thes 
The information was —_—— ms Ww 
when. Altee was in-bed with a cold) Amah, 
wasdusting, suddenly began to cry. 

“Amah(dear) what’sthe matter?” Atieeasked, 
startled. 

“QO, Missy, my b’long so sad. (Feel SO shamed) 
Zung-fah just now b’long nineteen year old(and 
more,)no have catchee wife.”’ 

‘Why doesn’t he get one?” -was-the-practical- 

~dAngle-Saxon. rejoinder. 

“Cause my no got any money.” 

(Amah wept silently for a minute, mopping 
-her tears on her padded sleeves.) Alice recalled 
(hearing at a meeting once long ago)that in China 

the mothers picked out wives for their sons. 
(That missionary was telling the truth after all ') 
\How exciting to come upon it in real life! 
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“How much does a wife cost?” 

Amah fixed her swimming eyes on a leafless 
tree outside the window and _ ruminated 
“Number one son’s wife have cost five hun- 
dred dollars. Too much money. ( Wife velly 
cheeky. All time trouble, trouble, trouble.” 

“What,” Alice interrupted, “Did you spend 
five hundred dollars for a wife, Amah?”’ 

“Yes, Missy. Big chair, big feast, everything 
have cost five hundred dollars. My have catch 
my number one son a dear wif e) Zung-fah 
b’long number two son. For him cheap wife 
can do.” 

“How much for a cheap wife?” 

Amah-hesitated, “My thinkee Ningpo country 
girl maybe sixty dollar.” , 

‘Alice sank back to her book, Gentlemen |¢w<t 
Prefer Blonds. Amah_ continued _ dusting.. 
Her tears ceased flowing. She was wrapt in| 
speculation. 

Suddenly she looked up, mouth ajar. Yes, 
Missy still looked friendly. Master was in Pe-. 
king. Perhaps.... ? 

Amah walked slowly and nadia over to 
Alice’s bed, and displayed all her blackened : 
teeth in a disarming grin. 
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“Missy,” (she inflected coyly) “Sposin’ you can 
_ lend me sixty dollar—?”’ 
turt Alice was not as startled as Amah thought she 
‘ would be. She neither laughed nor frowned. 
_ Asa matter of fact, Alice had not been reading. 
' though her eyes were on the printed page. She 
| had been planning to give Amah the necessary | 
sixty dollars. It would make gn old woman, 4 ¢, «+ 
happy, she argued. It we uld join tid more 
hearts into one. Moreover; it would provide a 
thriller for the next letter home. (She wouid say 
something like this, “Have just bought a wife for 
my houseboy who ‘was pining away at the ripe 
age of nineteen because he didn’t haveone. Ex- 
pect her to arrive in a few days.” 
After all—and this thought clinched the argu- 
ment—it was only thirty dollars gold. 
So Alice gave\ Amah the sixty dollars, and 
Amah in return thanked her with enough 
blessings to last throughout this life and on into 


the life to come. 
* * * 


The new little bride came. Her name was 
Tsu-Tze, and she was exactly that—a pearl. She 
possessed an innocent round baby face, sef with 
artless black eyes, a smooth amber skin, and 
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ingenugus ways. Her feet were small, and 
unbound, her fingers long and slender. She 
cooked, washed, and sewed all day, and broad- 
casted dimpled smiles. 
Everyone fell under her spell 

\’ The old(weathereg ‘gardener{‘known as a des- 
piser of the graceful sex, so far forgot himself 
one morning as to bestow upon Tsu-Tze a patch 
of ground in which to plant her beloved Ningpo 
turnips. 4, 

A Li, the chauffeur though by no means a scorn- 
er of women) accorded her the enviable privilege 
of honking the horn of the motor-car whenever 
her little heart desired. (He went further, and 
whispered that some day when Missy was out, he 
would take her for a rid 

(N ot to be outdone}'the cook(slipped tasty bits 
of foreign food into his jacket pocket, and gave 
them to her to nibble a 

Zung-fah, proud husband, became a man. 

His voice developed loud and commanding tones. 
He answered bells with unheard-of promptitude. 
He swept and mopped with vigor) Loud thump- 
ing steps characterized his walk. CHe pur- 
chased a cap to wear in the house) He learned 


from the cook how to smoke. He even ventured 
, | 
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a bath. (He donned a pair of Missy’s cast-off 
hose. 

Alice wrote home in excitement, ‘“‘They loved 
each other at first sight. it’s amusing to watch 
them. They carry on like two puppies, laughing 
and playing all day,/ I’m sure he would die if 
anything happened to her/ and she would die if 
anything happened to him\”) 

(Amat wrinkles relaxed. 

‘My plenty likee that daughter’n-law,” she 
confided, and straight-way allowed the little 
“pear!” to wash her clothes and comb her wispy 
hair. ) 

* * * 

In a spirit of fun one day Alice told Amah that 
her daughter-in-law was worth all of five hun- 
dred dollars. { Amah gazed at her, decaciaa! 
(her breathing spended,) 

“Missy, you think so?” 

“T certainly do. (You paid five hundred dol- 
lars for your other daughter-in-law, and this one 
is lots better)’ 

Amah’g vanity was touched. She) became 
excited, and ran to tell Zung-fah(that Missy had 
said that Tsu-Tze was worth five hundred — 

Zung-fah gasped. Then his heart swelle 
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with pride. What’a a cisiaele !, He(threw down 


his dish mop and)hurried to tell all the world. 


within hearing that Missy had told his mother, 
who had told him that his wife, whom he had 
gotten for sixty dollars, was really worth five 
hundred. 


The first pair of ears he discovered belonged — 


to Li, the chauffeur, who was washing the wind- 
shield of the roadster. 


“What do you think, Li, of my good luck? . 
Missy told Amah that my wife is worth five | 


hundred dollars?” 
Li stopped, his hand in mid air. 
“She did?” he asked. 


“Yes, and you know my mother paid just . 


sixty.” 


Li offered no congratulations and his face | 
suddenly lost all evidence of interest. He de- | 


voted every ounce of attention at a fly speck on 


the glass, and seemingly didn’t hear Zung-fah’s 


elaboration of the theme. 
Tsu-Tze herself then appeared, hugging the 
connubial washbasin filled with spinach. 
Zung-fah slapped her a loving whack on the 
shoulder and called her “Mrs. Five Hundred 
Dollars.”’ 
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Two weeks later, Tsu-Tze disappeared. 
Amah ran upstairs at six o’clock one morning, 
(and called out,)“Missy, Missy, something velly 
bad.” 7 
(Alice peeped timidly out of her bedroom door.) 
“What isit? Bandits?” 
“Tsu-Tze no have got.” 
Amhah sank at Alice’s feet in a wail of anguish. 
se and trousers were soiled and wrink- 
led from many nights of sleeping in them. Her 
knot of haty was untwisting down her back. 
“No have got?” (Alice asked) “What do you 
mean?” 
‘Some bad man have stealee he.” 
‘Nonsense, how could anyone steal her with 
Zung-fah in the same bed?’? | 
“Last night Zung-fah he go out. Three 
o’clock come back. Wife no got.” 
cat “O, Amah, that’s silly. She’s just gone out 
for rice or something. She’ll be back in a short 
time.” 
“No, no, no Missy. She no savey Shanghai.” 
Amah bobbed up and down in anguish, he 
hair stringing down farther. | 
“Where’s Zung-fah?” Alice demanded. 
“He go findee findee.” 
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But by nightfall she had not been found. 
Zung-fah returned, then went out again, and 
returned at seven o’clock. 

“Have look everyplace, have asked everybody. 
No use,” he reported. 

Alice comforted him by saying, “‘Never mind, 
Zung-fah, to-morrow T’ll tell the police; they'll 
find her.”’ 

Accordingly, next morning Alice called Li 
early to get the roadster ready to take her to the 
Avenue Joffre Police Station. 

It was a triangle shaped building, with the 
entrance at the corner. Alice had never been 
inside a Police Station before, and as she felt 
some hesitancy about entering, she called to 
Li to leave the roadster and come in with her. 

Although she called loudly, he did not hear. 
She called again, “Li, you come inside with me.” 

“Motor-car no can leave this side Missy.” He 
didn’t budge. af 

“Yes youcan. Comeon. Hurry up.” 

He came slowly. | 

Inside, Alice was met by a French officer who 
spoke Chinese but no English, so Li had to act 
as interpreter. 
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“Li, tell him that a Chinese girl at my house 
has disappeared.” 

Li let loose an avalanche of sputtering mono- 
syllables, and came back with the question, 

“He askee, she have cly, have shout?” 

“Tell him no one heard a sound.” 

A lengthy conversation ensued which Alice 
didn’t understand. 

“Tell him, Li, that we think she was stolen.” 

Li and the Frenchman talked together half an 
hour, then Alice was dismissed with a simple, 
“Bien.” 

She felt that she could do better by herself, 
so she directed Li toward The Bund, telling him 
to drive slowly while she looked closely at every 
Chinese girl they passed. But it took no 
longer than fifteen minutes for Alice to discover 

- that they all looked alike. The heads of black 
hair slicked back and rolled in a knot varied not 
a single strand from one another. The trousers 
were cut on the same pattern. The shoes were 

_ fashioned on the same lasts. 7 

! “Go home,” she ordered in bewilderment. Li 

sped her along without the flicker of a smile. 


* * ¥ 
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For three weeks there was not a trace of Tsu- 
Tze,/though Alice sent all the servants off every 
morning to look for her. The air was tense 
with expectancy. Hope dawned with each new 
day, but by night the household was again 
plunged into gloom) 

Amah’s eyes were swollen and red({ and she 
could talk of nothing but her Tsu-Tze.) Zung- 
fah, (too,.cried, and refused to eat. (Together |¢~-t 
they burned five dollars worth of incense at their 
little shrine. Amah made a daily visit to the | 
temple to implore the aid of heaven. 

Sometimes Zung-fah declared over and over 
that Tsu-Tze was too good for him; that she had 
been taken up to heaven. At other times he, 
became so angry that he vowed that if he caught | . 
the thief he would cut him up into a thousand ; 
pieces. 

Alice sought an outlet in a letter home. | 

“The suspense is simply awful. I wish I had . 
never given them a cent. There’s no telling 
what awful thing they will do when they find | 
her. It’s certainly funny, though; she didn’t | 
disappear until after I said she was worth five ! 
hundred dollars.”’ 

Late one afternoon Amah ‘ti iptoed’ into the 
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dining-room, (and after looking cautiously about, 
put her mouth close to Alice’s ear and whispered, 
“Have findee Tsu-Tze.”’ 
“You have?” 
‘“Sh-h-h. No say nothing. ” 
“Have you got her here?”’ 
“No Missy. She no can come.” 
“Why?” 
“Velly ‘fraid. Maybe steal man killee he.” 
“T’1] call the police,” and Alice rose to go to the 
‘telephone, but Amah clutched her arm wildly, 
-and pulled her down, whispering ‘‘No, Missy. 
No call police man. More better China man 
ean fix.” 
There was an all night meeting of Amah’s clan 
in the temple that night, and parleys all the next 
_day in the courtyard of an older brother. 
' After dinner Alice sat down at her desk to 
_write the latest developments of the case to the 
' family in Illinois. 
, Shortly there came a tap, tap, tap at the door, 
‘ and Amah’s beaming face looked in. She walked 
_toward Alice a few steps, and then halted, grin- 
“ning = 
aw cl a _ “Missy. . .. please, sixty dollars I give you 
ae back.” . 
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“What on earth... .?” 
“Sixty dollars I give you back. Thank you 
velly much, Missy, ae have pay me sixty dol- 
~ lars,” and Amah held out a wad of soiled bills, 
“But Amah, I don’t understand. Where did 
you get it? Where’s Tsu-Tze?” 
“Velly funny, Missy, I tell you. (Steal mar 
no b’long steal man/ Tsu-Tze have run away with 
“48! all same foreign fashion.” 
“Do you know who he is?”’ 
“Velly funny, Missy. B’long Li, your 
chauffeur.”’ 
Alice was ¢ee astounded(to emit asound. He 
had known about it all the time! 
“Here, please, Missy, your sixty dollars.” 
“Amah, what’s that money in your other 
hand?” | 
Ameh pipptéed. 
““He have pay me two hundred dollars.” 
“The very idea! (If this doesn’t beat.). . . 
_What does Zung-fah say? Selling his wife!” 
“He say all light. Ningpo-side plenty more 
have got.” Aine ed 
When Alice could bring her dazed senses to- ¢ 1.7 
gether again, she took a worn copy of Bret Harte 
from the mantel and opened it, and sitting down 
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to her unfinished letter she copied these memor- 
able lines :— 


“Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I am free to maintain.” 


What Price Theology ? 


acu 


WELL, I’m darned if it isn’t Ed Carter. 
Where’d you come from? Come on in my office 
and tell me all about it!’ 

“That’s just what I’ve been trying to do for 
the last couple of hours.” 

“Do you mean you’ve been waiting outside 
here all this time?” Then turning to the as- 
tounded office boy, Mr. Phillips almost exploded, 

“Why didn’t you tell me this gentleman was 
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a bath. (He donned a pair of Missy’s cast-off 
hose. 

Alice wrote home in excitement, “They loved 
each other at first sight. (it’s amusing to watch 
them. They carry on like two puppies, laughing 
and playing all day,/ I’m sure he would die if 
anything happened to her/ and she would die if 
anything happened to him.”) 

(Amat wrinkles relaxed. 

‘My plenty likee that daughter’n-law,” she 
confided, and straight-way allowed the little 
“pearl” to wash her clothes and comb her wispy 
hair. ) 

* a % 

In a spirit of fun one day Alice told Amah that 
her daughter-in-law was worth all of five hun- 
dred dollars. ( Amah gazed at her, aaiaciis: 
(her breathing spended,) 

“Missy, you think so?” 

“T certainly do. (You paid five hundred dol- 
lars for your other daughter-in-law, and this one 
is lots bet r)’ 

Amah§ vanity was touched. She) became 
excited, and ran to tell Zung-fah(that Missy had 
said that Tsu-Tze was worth five hundred dollars. 

Zung-fah gasped. Then his heart swelled 
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with pride. What a bargain! , He(threw down 


his dish mop and) hurried to tell all the world. 


within hearing that Missy had told his mother, 
who had told him that his wife, whom he had 
gotten for sixty dollars, was really worth five 
hundred. 


The first pair of ears he discovered belonged | 


to Li, the chauffeur, who was washing the wind- 
shield of the roadster. 


“What do you think, Li, of my good luck? 


Missy told Amah that my wife is worth five 
hundred dollars?” 

Li stopped, his hand in mid air. 

“She did?” he asked. 


“Yes, and you know my mother paid just — 


@ 


sixty.” 

Li offered no congratulations and his face 
suddenly lost all evidence of interest. He de- 
voted every ounce of attention at a fly speck on 


the glass, and seemingly didn’t hear Zung-fah’s 


elaboration of the theme. 
Tsu-Tze herself then appeared, hugging the 
connubial washbasin filled with spinach. 
Zung-fah slapped her a loving whack on the 
shoulder and called her “Mrs. Five Hundred 
Dollars.”’ 
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a bath. (He donned a pair of Missy’s cast-off 
hose. 

Alice wrote home in excitement, “They loved 
each other at first sight. (It’s amusing to watch 
them. They carry on like two puppies, laughing 
and playing all day,/ I’m sure he would die if 
anything happened to her/ and she would die if 
anything happened to him\”} 

(Amat wrinkles relaxed. 

‘My plenty likee that daughter’n-law,” she 
confided, and straight-way allowed the little 
“pear!” to wash her clothes and comb her wispy 
hair. ) 

* * * 

In a spirit of fun one day Alice told Amah that 
her daughter-in-law was worth all of five hun- 
dred dollars. ( Amah gazed at her, el 
(her breathing spended,) 

“Missy, you think so?” 

“T certainly do. (You paid five hundred dol- 
lars for your other daughter-in-law, and this one 
is lots better,’ | 

Amah*g vanity was touched. She) became 
excited, and ran to tell Zung-fah(that Missy had 
said that Tsu-Tze was worth five hundred dollars.) 

Zung-fah gasped. Then his heart swelled 
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with pride. What a bargain! , He(threw down 


his dish mop and)hurried to tell all the world. 


within hearing that Missy had told his mother, 
who had told him that his wife, whom he had 
gotten for sixty dollars, was really worth five 
hundred. 


The first pair of ears he discovered belonged | 
to Li, the chauffeur, who was washing the wind- © 


shield of the roadster. 


“What do you think, Li, of my good luck? | 
Missy told Amah that my wife is worth five - 


hundred dollars?” 
Li stopped, his hand in mid air. 
“She did?” he asked. 


“Yes, and you know my mother paid just - 


sixty.” 


Li offered no congratulations and his face | 
suddenly lost all evidence of interest. He de- | 


voted every ounce of attention at a fly speck on 


the glass, and seemingly didn’t hear Zung-fah’s | 


elaboration of the theme. 


Tsu-Tze herself then appeared, hugging the — 


connubial washbasin filled with spinach. 

Zung-fah slapped her a loving whack on the 
shoulder and called her “Mrs. Five Hundred 
Dollars.” 
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a bath. (He donned a pair of Missy’s cast-off 
hose. 

Alice wrote home in excitement, “They loved 
each other at first sight. (It’s amusing to watch 
them. They carry on like two puppies, laughing 
and playing all day,/ I’m sure he would die if 
anything happened to her/ and she would die if 
anything happened to him.”) 

(Amat wrinkles relaxed. 

‘My plenty likee that daughter’n-law,” she 
confided, and straight-way allowed the little 
“pear!” to wash her clothes and comb her wispy 
hair. ) 

* * * 

In a spirit of fun one day Alice told Amah that 
her daughter-in-law was worth all of five hun- 
dred dollars. ( Amah gazed at her, abies! 
(her breathing spended,) 

“Missy, you think so?” 

“T certainly do. 4 ou paid five hundred dol- 
lars for your other daughter-in-law, and this one 
is lots better,’ 

Amah& vanity was touched. She) became 
excited, and ran to tell Zung-fah(that Missy had 
said that Tsu-Tze was worth five hundred dollars. 

Zung-fah gasped. Then his heart swelled 
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with pride. What a bargain! He(threw down 


his dish mop and)hurried to tell all the world. 


within hearing that Missy had told his mother, 
who had told him that his wife, whom he had 
gotten for sixty dollars, was really worth five 
hundred. 

The first pair of ears he discovered belonged 
to Li, the chauffeur, who was washing the wind- 
shield of the roadster. 


“What do you think, Li, of my good luck? . 
Missy told Amah that my wife is worth five 


hundred dollars?” 

Li stopped, his hand in mid air. 

“She did?” he asked. 

“Yes, and you know my mother paid just 
sixty.” : 

Li offered no congratulations and his face 


suddenly lost all evidence of interest. He de- 


voted every ounce of attention at a fly speck on 


the glass, and seemingly didn’t hear Zung-fah’s 


elaboration of the theme. 
Tsu-Tze herself then appeared, hugging the 
connubial washbasin filled with spinach. 
Zung-fah slapped her a loving whack on the 
shoulder and called her “Mrs. Five Hundred 
Dollars.” 
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couragement. 

Blind One had come up only to be thrown 
against a small junk. He reached for the 
anchor rope, which escaped him, and being 
carried toward the lee-side he clutched des- 
perately the slippery prow. It offered a hand- 
hold only with tremendous exertion. He 
shouted. They were coming, but so slowly. 
His arms and shoulders ached from rowing and 
from this new effort. He gavealastcry. His 
hands slipped down the slimy prow. 

The two brothers thought they heard that 
faint call, “No strength.” They strained 
toward it, but without avail. The Blind One 
had gone back home at half-past eleven. 


Ways That Are Dark 


ALNCE did it for two reasons. 

Shea felt a wave of pity for her old wrinkled 
amah, in the first place, and wanted to ease her 
load of\care. Alice thought it a downright 
shame that any human being should be sad or 


dull in a World that for her was all sunshine 
and romante. | 
T ‘Alice was a strong believer in mar- 


riage for everyone. A bride of six months she 
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was herself, and still pitied those who were 
single. (Such a lonesome life, she thought. No 
one to love 1) She felt particularly sorry for 
Zung-fah, her “boy,” he being the poor celibate 
nearest at hand. ~ 

It was after voicing her compassionate sym- 
pathy for him\that Alice learned the reason for 


: A TYAN 

The information was — mornin ‘9 wth 
when Altee was.in bed with a cold) Amah, Shel 
wasdusting; suddenly began to cry. 

“Amah(dear) what’sthe matter?” Ateeasked, 
startled. 

“OQ, Missy, my b’long so sad. ‘ Feel so shamed) 
Zung-fah just now b’long nineteen year old(and 
more,)no have catchee wife.” 

“Why doesn’t he get one?” -was-the-practical - 

~Angle-Saxon. rejoinder. 

“Cause my no got any money.” 

(Amah wept silently for a minute, mopping 

-her tears on her padded sleeves.) Alice recalled 
(hearing at a meeting once long ago)that in China 
the mothers picked out wives for their sons. 

: (That missionary was telling the truth after all ) 


How exciting to come upon it in real life! 
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“How much does a wife cost?” 

Amah fixed her swimming eyes on a leafiess 
tree outside the window and _ ruminated 
“Number one son’s wife have cost five hun- 
dred dollars. Too much money. ¢( Wife velly 
cheeky. All time trouble, trouble, trouble.” 

“What,” Alice interrupted, “Did you spend 
five hundred dollars for a wife, Amah?” 

“Yes, Missy. Big chair, big feast, everything 
have cost five hundred dollars. My have catch 
my number one son a dear wife/ Zung-fah 
b’long number two son. For him cheap wife 
can do.” 

“How much for a cheap wife?” 

~Amah-hesitated, ‘My thinkee Ningpo country 
gir] maybe sixty dollar.”’ 

Alice sank back to her book, Gentlemen Jomct 
Prefer Blonds. Amah continued dusting. 
Her tears ceased flowing. She was wrapt in 
speculation. 

Suddenly she looked up, mouth ajar. Yes, 
Missy still looked friendly. Master was in Pe- ' 
king. Perhaps.... ? 

Amah walked slowly and noiselessly over to 
Alice’s bed, and displayed all her blackened 
teeth in a disarming grin. 
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“Missy,” (she inflected coyly) “Sposin’ you can 
_ lend me sixty dollar—?” 

“ss Alice was not as startled as Amah thought she 
_ would be. She neither laughed nor frowned. 
' As a matter of fact, Alice had not been reading. 
! though her eyes were on the printed page. She 
, had been planning to give Amah the necessary | 

sixty dollars. It would make an old woman, .- .4 
happy, she argued. It would dig “Ged cane Ee, 
hearts into one. Moreover) it would provide a 

thriller for the next letter home. (She wouid say 
something like this, )““Have just bought a wife for 
my houseboy who ‘was pining away at the ripe 
age of nineteen because he didn’t haveone. Ex- 
pect her to arrive in a few days.” 

After all—and this thought clinched the argu- 
ment—it was only thirty dollars gold. 

So Alice gave\ Amah the sixty dollars, and 

Amah in returr thanked her with enough 

blessings to last thkoughout this life and on into 


the life to come. 
* * * 


The new little bride came. Her name was 
Tsu-Tze, and she was exactly that—apearl. She 
possessed an innocent round baby face, -sef with 
artless black eyes, a smooth amber skin, and 
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ingenious ways. Her feet were small, and 
unbound, her fingers long and slender. She 
cooked, Washed, and sewed all day, and broad- 
casted dimpled smiles. 
Everyone fell under her spell 

\' The old/weathered gardener{known as a des- 
piser of the graceful sex, so far forgot himself 
one morning as to bestow upon Tsu-Tze a patch 
of ground in which to plant her beloved Ningpo 
turnips. 4, 

A Li, the chantfonr (though by no means a scorn- 
er of women) accorded her the enviable privilege 
of honking the horn of the motor-car whenever 
her little heart desired. (He went further, and 
whispered that some day when Missy was out, he 
would take her for a rid 

6 Not to be outdone}'the cook(slipped tasty bits 
of foreign food into his jacket pocket, and gave 
them to her to nibble a 

Zung-fah, proud husband, became a man. 

His voice developed loud and commanding tones. 
He answered bells with unheard-of promptitude. 
He swept and mopped with vigor) Loud thump- 
ing steps characterized his walk. CHe pur- 
chased a cap to wear in the house) He learned 


~ from the cook how to smoke. He even ventured 
é | 
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a bath. ( He donned a pair of Missy’s cast-off 
hose. 

Alice wrote home in excitement, ‘“‘They loved 
each other at first sight. (it’s amusing to watch 
them. They carry on like two puppies, laughing 
and playing all day,/ I’m sure he would die if 
anything happened to her/ and she would die if 
anything happened to him\”) 

(Amat wrinkles relaxed. 

‘My plenty likee that daughter’n-law,” she 
confided, and straight-way allowed the little 
“pear!” to wash her clothes and comb her wispy 
hair. ) 

% * * 
In a spirit of fun one day Alice told Amah that 
her daughter-in-law was worth all of five hun- 
dred dollars. { Amah gazed at her, ere 
her breathing spended,) 

“Missy, you think so?” 

“T certainly do. (You paid five hundred dol- 
lars for your other daughter-in-law, and this one 
is lots bet ry)’ 

Amah’s vanity was touched. She) became 
excited, and ran to tell Zung-fah(that Missy had 
said that Tsu-Tze was worth five hundred dollars. 

Zung-fah gasped. Then his heart swelled 
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with pride. What a bargain!, He(threw down 


his dish mop and)hurried to tell all the world. 


within hearing that Missy had told his mother, 
who had told him that his wife, whom he had 
gotten for sixty dollars, was really worth five 
hundred. 

The first pair of ears he discovered belonged 
to Li, the chauffeur, who was washing the wind- 
shield of the roadster. 


“What do you think, Li, of my good luck? | 
Missy told Amah that my wife is worth five — 


hundred dollars?” 
Li stopped, his hand in mid alr. 
‘She did?” he asked. 


“Yes, and you know my mother paid just - 


sixty.” 

Li offered no congratulations and his face 
suddenly lost all evidence of interest. He de- 
voted every ounce of attention at a fly speck on 


the glass, and seemingly didn’t hear Zung-fah’s 


elaboration of the theme. 
Tsu-Tze herself then appeared, hugging the 
connubial washbasin filled with spinach. 
Zung-fah slapped her a loving whack on the 
shoulder and called her “Mrs. Five Hundred 
Dollars.” 
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Two weeks later, Tsu-Tze disappeared. 
Amah ran upstairs at six o’clock one morning, 
(and called out,)“‘Missy, Missy, something velly 
bad.” 3 
(Alice peeped timidly out of her bedroom door.) 
“What is it? Bandits?” 
“T'su-Tze no have got.” 
Arhah sank at Alice’s feet in a wail of anguish. 
se and trousers were soiled and wrink- 
led from many nights of sleeping in them. Her 
knot of haty was untwisting down her back. 
“No have got?” Alice asked) “What do you 
mean?”’ 
“Some bad man have stealee he.” 
“Nonsense, how could anyone steal her with 
Zung-fah in the same bed?’/ | 
“Last night Zung-fah he go out. Three 
o'clock come back. Wife no got.” 
ec .e¢  “O, Amah, that’s silly. She’s just gone out 
for rice or something. She’ll be back in a short 
time.” 
“No, no, no Missy. She no savey Shanghai.” 
Amah bobbed up and down in anguish, he 
hair stringing down farther. | 
‘“‘Where’s Zung-fah?” Alice demanded. 
‘“‘He go findee findee.”’ 
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But by nightfall she had not been found. 
Zung-fah returned, then went out again, and 
returned at seven o’clock. 

“Have look everyplace, have asked everybody. 
No use,” he reported. 

Alice comforted him by saying, “Never mind, 
Zung-fah, to-morrow Pll tell the police; they’ll 
find her.” 

Accordingly, — morning Alice called Li 
early to get the roadster. ready to take her to the 
Avenue Joffre Police Station. 

It was a triangle shaped building, with the 
entrance at the corner. Alice had never been 
inside a Police Station before, and as she felt 
some hesitancy about entering, she called to 
Li to leave the roadster and come in with her. 

Although she called loudly, he did not hear. 
She called again, “Li, you come inside with me.” 

“Motor-car no can leave this side Missy.” He 
didn’t budge. ; 

“Yes youcan. Comeon. Hurry — 

He came slowly. 

Inside, Alice was met by a French officer who 
spoke Chinese but no an so Li had: ae act 
as interpreter. 


Ole st 
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“Li, tell him that a Chinese girl at my house 
has disappeared.”’ 
Li let loose an avalanche of sputtering mono- 
syllables, and came back with the question, 
“He askee, she have cly, have shout?” 
“Tell him no one heard a sound.” 
A lengthy conversation ensued which Alice 
didn’t understand. 
“Tell him, Li, that we think she was stolen.”’ 
Li and the Frenchman talked together half an 
hour, then Alice was dismissed with a simple, 
“Bien.” 
She felt that she could do better by herself, 
so she directed Li toward The Bund, telling him 


_ to drive slowly while she looked closely at every 


Chinese girl they passed. But it took no 


— longer than fifteen minutes for Alice to discover | 
_ that they all looked alike. The heads of black 


hair slicked back and rolled in a knot varied not 
a single strand from one another. The trousers 


- were cut on the same pattern. The shoes were 
_ fashioned on the same lasts. | 


| 
| 
| 


“Go home,” she ordered in bewilderment. Li 
sped her along’ without the flicker of a smile. 


* * ¥ 
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For three weeks there was not a trace of Tsu- 
Tze,though Alice sent all the servants off every 
morning to look for her. The air was tense 
with expectancy. Hope dawned with each new 
day, but by night the household was again 
plunged into gloom,) 

Amah’s eyes were swollen and red{ and she 
could talk of nothing but her Tsu-Tze.) Zung-, _ 
fah, (too,cried, and refused to eat. (Together wct 
they burned five dollars worth of incense at their 
little shrine. Amah made a daily visit to sai 
temple to implore the aid of heaven. 

Sometimes Zung-fah declared over and over 
that Tsu-Tze was too good for him; that she had 
been taken up to heaven. At other times he, 
became so angry that he vowed that if he caught | 
the thief he would cut him up into a thousand | 
pieces. 

Alice sought an outlet in a letter home. : 

“The suspense is simply awful. I wish I had | 
never given them a cent. There’s no telling 
what awful thing they will do when they find 
her. It’s certainly funny, though; she didn’t 
disappear until after I said she was worth five 
hundred dollars.” 

Late one afternoon Amah tiptoed’ into the 


! 
: 
| 
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dining-room, (and after looking cautiously about, 
— Put her mouth close to Alice’s ear and whispered, 
“Have findee Tsu-Tze.” 
“You have?” 
“Sh-h-h. No say nothing.” 
“Have you got her here?”’ 
“No Missy. She no can come.” 
“Why i is 
“Velly ‘fraid. Maybe steal man killee he.” 
“T’1] call the police,’ and Alice rose to go to the 
telephone, but Amah clutched her arm wildly, 
-and pulled her down, whispering “No, Missy. 
No call police man. More better China man 
ean fix.” 
_ There was an all night meeting of Amah’s clan 
In the temple that night, and parleys all the next 
, day in the courtyard of an older brother. 
' After dinner Alice sat down at her desk to 
_write the latest developments of the case to the 
family in [linois. 
- Shortly there came a tap, tap, tap at the door, 
‘and Amah’s beaming face looked in. She walked 
toward Alice a few steps, and then halted, grin- 
ning broadly. 
AN ce) _ “Missy. . . . please, sixty dollars I give you 
eee back.” 
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“What on earth. . . .?” 
“Sixty dollars I give you back. Thank you 
velly much, Missy, a have pay me sixty dol- 
~ lars,” and Amah held out a wad of soiled bills, 
“But Amah, I don’t understand. Where did 
you get it? Where’s Tsu-Tze?” 
“Velly funny, Missy, I tell you. (Steal mar. 
no b’long steal manj Tsu-Tze have run away with 
“CHé! all same foreign fashion.” 
“Do you know who he is?” 
“Velly funny, Missy. B’long Li, your 
chauffeur.” 
Alice was tee astounded(to emit asound. He 
had known about it all the time! 
“Here, please, Missy, your sixty dollars.” 
“Amah, what’s that money in your other 
hand?” 
Amah pipgptiéd. 
“He have pay me two hundred dollars.”’ 
“The very idea! (If this doesn’t beat.). . . 
What does Zung-fah say? Selling his wife!” 
“He say all light. Ningpo-side plenty more 
have got.” Ae ol 
When Alice could bring her dazed sense 
gether again, she took a worn copy of Bret Harte 
from the mantel and opened it, and sitting down 


Steal 


s to- 
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to her unfinished letter she copied these memor- 
able lines :— 


“Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I am free to maintain.” 


What Price Theology ? 


f 


cee 


WELL, I’m darned if it isn’t Ed Carter. 
Where’d you come from? Come on in my office 
and tell me all about it!” 

“That’s just what I’ve been trying to do for 
the last couple of hours.”’ 

“Do you mean you’ve been waiting outside 
here all this time?” Then turning to the as- 
tounded office boy, Mr. Phillips almost exploded, 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me this gentleman was 
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waiting !”’ 

Before the scared boy could reply, Tom 
Phillips cooled down and answered his own 
question. “I guess it’s my own fault—had an 
important deal on. Anyway, come on in now.” 

The two friends spent the better part of a 
half-hour talking over old college days and 
catching up on each other’s life history before 
Carter broached the subject that was on his 
chest. 

Briefly, what he outlined to Mr. Phillips was 
this: that he was heading a financial campaign 
to help his father raise an endowment fund for 
what was to be known among the Chinese as a 
“Literal Truth Biblical Seminary,” the purpose ' 
of which was to teach the Bible word for word 
to prospective preachers and thus preserve the 
Faith which was being torn to pieces by modern 
thought. 

Up to this point Carter had proceeded 
famously. But he struck a snag when he 
assumed that Philips had held on to the teachings 
of their Sunday School days. As a matter of 
fact this man of business, although attending 
church regularly (because his wife insisted on 
it), had not let his religion interfere much with 
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the even tenor of his thought except that he cast 
away such ideas as belief in miracles, a personal 
God, a personal devil, or in fact anything that 
made religion too personal a matter. He 
practised, however, a high standard of ethics 
in his practical business way. When Carter 
came to the point of asking him to sign on the 
dotted line he faced an indifference which was 
worse than antagonism. 

“T haven’t the slightest interest,’ Philips said 
In a voice that had a tone of finality in it. “TI 
haven’t the slightest interest in fostering a 
narrow conception of religion which is imprac- 
tical to say the least. Show me a type of 
religion that can be lived outside of a church 
and I might be interested.” 

Carter replied eagerly, ‘“We do try to live our 
religion and there are thousands of good Chris- 
tian Chinese living it.” | 

“What do you mean living it? You mean 
they are living up to the bunk that our Sunday 
School teachers were trying to put down our 
throats? Keeping the Old Testament Sabbath? 
Observing a lot of antiquated Jewish laws? 
Turning the other cheek? Rubbish! I tell you 
its all tommyrot and unpractical. Suppose 
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Two weeks later, Tsu-Tze disappeared. 
Amah ran upstairs at six o’clock one morning, 
(and called out,)“Missy, Missy, something velly 
bad.” : 
(Alice peeped timidly out of her bedroom door.) 
“What isit? Bandits?” 
“T'su-Tze no have got.” 
Athah sank at Alice’s feet in a wail of anguish. 
se and trousers were soiled and wrink- 
led from Many nights of sleeping in them. Her 
knot of haly was untwisting down her back. 
“No have got?” (Alice asked) “What do you 
mean?” 
‘Some bad man have stealee he.”’ 
“Nonsense, how could anyone steal her with 
Zung-fah in the same bed?) | 
“Last night Zung-fah he go out. Three 
o'clock come back. Wife no got.” 

«af “OQ, Amah, that’s silly. She’s just gone out 
- for rice or something. She’ll be back in a short 
time.” 

“No, no, no Missy. She no savey Shanghai.” 

Amah bobbed up and down in anguish, he 
hair stringing down farther. 

‘“Where’s Zung-fah?” Alice demanded. 

“He go findee findee.”’ 
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But by nightfall she had not been found. 
Zung-fah returned, then went out again, and 
returned at seven o’clock. 

“Have look everyplace, have asked everybody. 
No use,” he oe 

Alice comforted him by saying, “Never mind, 
Zung-fah, to-morrow I’ll tell the police; they'll 
find her.” 

Accordingly, next jnorning Alice called Li 
early to get the roadster ready to take her to the 
Avenue Joffre Police Station. 

It was a triangle shaped building, with the 
entrance at the corner. Alice had never been 
inside a Police Station before, and as she felt 
some hesitancy about entering, she called to 
Li to leave the roadster and come in with her. 

Although she called loudly, he did not hear. 
She called again, “Li, you come inside with me.” 

‘“Motor-car no can leave this side Missy.” He 
didn’t budge. : 

“Yes youcan. Comeon. Hurry cal 

He came slowly. 

Inside, Alice was met by a French officer who 
spoke Chinese but no a so Li madi to act 
as interpreter. 


ane ere a Gal 
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“Li, tell him that a Chinese girl at my house 
has disappeared.” 
“Li let loose an avalanche of sputtering mono- 
syllables, and came back with the question, 
“He askee, she have cly, have shout?” 
“Tell him no one heard a sound.” 
A lengthy conversation ensued which Alice 
didn’t understand. 
“Tell him, Li, that we think she was stolen.” 
Li and the Frenchman talked together half an 
hour, then Alice was dismissed with a simple, 
“Bien.” 
She felt that she could do better by herself, 
so she directed Li toward The Bund, telling him 
to drive slowly while she looked closely at every 


- Chinese girl they passed. But it took no 


longer than fifteen minutes for Alice to discover 


_ that they all looked alike. The heads of black 
hair slicked back and rolled in a knot varied not 


a single strand from one another. The trousers 
were cut on the same pattern. The shoes were 


_ fashioned on the same lasts. 


“Go home,” she ordered in bewilderment. Li 
sped her along without the flicker of a smile. 


* % ¥ 
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For three weeks there was not a trace of Tsu- 
Tze,(though Alice sent all the servants off every 
morning to look for her. The air was tense 
with expectancy. Hope dawned with each new 
day, but by night the household was again 
plunged into gloom,) 

Amah’s eyes were swollen and red{ and she 
could talk of nothing but her Tsu-Tze.) Zung- 
fah, (too;cried, and refused to eat. (Together ~~ 
they burned five dollars worth of incense at their 
little shrine. Amah made a daily visit to the 
temple to implore the aid of heaven. 

Sometimes Zung-fah declared over and over 
that Tsu-Tze was too good for him; that she had | 
been taken up to heaven. At other times he, 
became so angry that he vowed that if he caught | , 
the thief he would cut him up into a thousand ; 
pieces, 

Alice sought an outlet in a letter home. | 

“The suspense is simply awful. I wish I had | | 
never given them a cent. There’s no telling 
what awful thing they will do when they find | 
her. It’s certainly funny, though; she didn’t 
disappear until after I said she was worth five 
hundred dollars.”) 

Late one afternoon Amah (tiptoed into the 


| 
| 
| 
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dining-room,(and after looking cautiously about, 
oo put her mouth close to Alice’s ear and whispered, 
“Have findee Tsu-Tze.” 
“You have?” 
“Sh-h-h. No say nothing.” 
“Have you got her here?”’ 
“No Missy. She no can come.” 
“Why?” 
“Velly ‘fraid. Maybe steal man killee he.” 
“T’ll call the police,” and Alice rose to go to the 
telephone, but Amah clutched her arm wildly, 
_and pulled her down, whispering ‘No, Missy. 
No call police man. More better China man 
can fix.” 
_ There was an all night meeting of Amah’s clan 
_in the temple that night, and parleys all the next 
, day in the courtyard of an older brother. 
' After dinner Alice sat down at her desk to 
_write the latest developments of the case to the 
' family in Illinois. 
. Shortly there came a tap, tap, tap at the door, 
' and Amah’s beaming face looked in. She walked 
toward Alice a few steps, and then halted, grin- 
ning oe 
a hhc ae “Missy. . ea sixty dollars I give you 
cl back.” 
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“What on earth. .. .?” 
“Sixty dollars I give you back. Thank you 
velly much, Missy, a have pay me sixty dol- 
~ lars,’”’ and Amah held out a wad of soiled bills, 
“But Amah, I don’t understand. Where did 
you get it? Where’s Tsu-Tze?” | 
“Velly funny, Missy, I tell you. (Steal man 
no b’long steal man/ Tsu-Tze have run away with 
“HY! all same foreign fashion.” 
“Do you know who he is?” 
“Velly funny, Missy. B’long Li, your 
chauffeur.”’ 
Alice was tee astounded(to emit asound. He 
had known about it all the time! 
“Here, please, Missy, your sixty dollars.” 
“Amah, what’s that money in your other 
hand?” 
Amah-gigptéd. 
“He have pay me two hundred dollars.”’ 
“The very idea! (If this doesn’t beat.). . . 
_What does Zung-fah say? Selling his wife!” 
“He say all light. Ningpo-side plenty more 
have got.” Aine vie 


Stead 


When Alice could bring her dazed senses tO- 4 wii? 


gether again, she took a worn copy of Bret Harte 
from the mantel and opened it, and sitting down 
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to her unfinished letter she copied these memor- 
able lines :— 


“Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I am free to maintain.” 


What Price Theology ? 


: 


acu! 


WELL, I’m darned if it isn’t Ed Carter. 
Where’d you come from? Come on in my office 
and tell me all about it!” 

“That’s just what I’ve been trying to do for 
the last couple of hours.” 

“Do you mean you’ve been waiting outside 
here all this time?” Then turning to the as- 
tounded office boy, Mr. Phillips almost exploded, 

“Why didn’t you tell me this gentleman was 
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waiting!” 

Before the scared boy could reply, Tom 
Phillips cooled down and answered his own 
question. “I guess it’s my own fault—had an 
important deal on. Anyway, come on in now.” 

The two friends spent the better part of a 
half-hour talking over old college days and 
catching up on each other’s life history before 
Carter broached the subject that was on his 
chest. 

Briefly, what he outlined to Mr. Phillips was 
this: that he was heading a financial campaign 
to help his father raise an endowment fund for 
what was to be known among the Chinese as a 
“Literal Truth Biblical Seminary,” the purpose ‘ 
of which was to teach the Bible word for word 
to prospective preachers and thus preserve the 
Faith which was being torn to pieces by modern 
thought. 

Up to this point Carter had proceeded 
famously. But he struck a snag when he 
assumed that Philips had held on to the teachings 
of their Sunday School days. As a matter of 
fact this man of business, although attending 
church regularly (because his wife insisted on 
it), had not let his religion interfere much with 
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the even tenor of his thought except that he cast 
away such ideas as belief in miracles, a personal 
God, a personal devil, or in fact anything that 
made religion too personal a matter. He 
practised, however, a high standard of ethics 
in his practical business way. When Carter 
came to the point of asking him to sign on the 
dotted line he faced an indifference which was 
worse than antagonism. 

“T haven’t the slightest interest,” Philips said 
in a voice that had a tone of finality in it. “TI 
haven’t the slightest interest in fostering a 
narrow conception of religion which is imprac- 
tical to say the least. Show me a type of 
religion that can be lived outside of a church 
and I might be interested.” 

Carter replied eagerly, ‘“We do try to live our 
religion and there are thousands of good Chris- 
tian Chinese living it.” | 

“What do you mean living it? You mean 
they are living up to the bunk that our Sunday 
School teachers were trying to put down our 
throats? Keeping the Old Testament Sabbath? 
Observing a lot of antiquated Jewish laws? 
Turning the other cheek? Rubbish! I tell you 
its all tommyrot and unpractical. Suppose 


om i tt 4 
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“Ti, tell him that a Chinese girl at my house 


~ has disappeared.” 


Li let loose an avalanche of sputtering mono- 
syllables, and came back with the question, 
“He askee, she have cly, have shout?”’ 
“Tell him no one heard a sound.”’ 
A lengthy conversation ensued which Alice 
didn’t understand. 
“Tell him, Li, that we think she was stolen.” 
Li and the Frenchman talked together half an 


- hour, then Alice was dismissed with a simple, 


“Bien.” 
She felt that she could do better by herself, 
so she directed Li toward The Bund, telling him 


_ to drive slowly while she looked closely at every 


Chinese girl they passed. But it took no 


_ Jonger than fifteen minutes for Alice to discover 
_ that they all looked alike. The heads of black 
_ hair slicked back and rolled in a knot varied not 


a single strand from one another. The trousers 
were cut on the same pattern. The shoes were 


_ fashioned on the same lasts. 


| 


j 
{ 


| 


“Go home,” she ordered in bewilderment. Li 
sped her along’ without the flicker of a smile. 


* * ¥ 
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For three weeks there was not a trace of Tsu- 
Tze,‘though Alice sent all the servants off every 
morning to look for her. The air was tense 
with expectancy. Hope dawned with each new 
day, but by night the household was again 
plunged into gloom.) 

Amah’s eyes were swollen and red{ and she 
could talk of nothing but her Tsu-Tze.) Zung- 
fah, (too,-cried, and refused to eat. (Together ~<t 
they burned five dollars worth of incense at their | 
little shrine. Amah made a daily visit to wi 
temple to implore the aid of heaven. 

Sometimes Zung-fah declared over and over ' 
that Tsu-Tze was too good for him; that she had | 
been taken up to heaven. At other times he, 
became so angry that he vowed that if he caught | 
the thief he would cut him up into a thousand ; 
pieces, 

Alice sought an outlet in a letter home. 

“The suspense is simply awful. I wish I had | 
never given them a cent. There’s no telling 
what awful thing they will do when they find 
her. It’s certainly funny, though; she didn’t 
disappear until after I said she was worth five 
~ hundred dollars.” 

Late one afternoon Amah (tiptoea into the 


! 


| 
| 
| 
. 
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| dining-room,(and after looking cautiously about, 
oe put her mouth close to Alice’s ear and whispered, 
“Have findee Tsu-Tze.” 
“You have?” 
“Sh-h-h. No say nothing.” 
“Have you got her here?”’ 
“No Missy. She no can come.” 
“Why a 
“Velly ‘fraid. Maybe steal man killee he.” 
“T’ll call the police,” and Alice rose to go to the 
‘telephone, but Amah clutched her arm wildly, 
_and pulled her down, whispering ‘‘No, Missy. 
No call police man. More better China man 
can fix.” 
_ There was an all night meeting of Amah’s clan 
_in the temple that night, and parleys all the next 
, day in the courtyard of an older brother. 
| After dinner Alice sat down at her desk to 
_write the latest developments of the case to the 
_ family in Illinois. 
. Shortly there came a tap, tap, tap at the door, 
‘and Amah’s beaming face looked in. She walked 
toward Alice a few steps, and then halted, grin- 
ning oe 
re ch iea adi _ “Missy. . on sixty dollars I give you 
Core back.” 
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“What on earth... .?” 

“Sixty dollars I give you back. Thank you 
velly much, Missy, co have pay me sixty dol- 

~ lars,” and Amah held out a wad of soiled bills) 

“But Amah, I don’t understand. Where did 
you get it? Where’s Tsu-Tze?”’ 

“Velly funny, Missy, I tell you. (Steal man 

__ no b’long steal man; Tsu-Tze have run away with 
“4d “3! all same foreign fashion.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 

“Velly funny, Missy. B’long Li, your 
chauffeur.”’ 

Alice was tee astounded(to emit a sound. He 
had known about it all the time! 

“Here, please, Missy, your sixty dollars.” 

“Amah, what’s that money in your other 
hand?” 

Ameh gipptéd. 

“He have pay me two hundred dollars.”’ 

“The very idea! (If this doesn’t beat.). . . 

What does Zung-fah say? Selling his wife!” 

“He say all light. Ningpo-side plenty more 
have got.” Au me 

When Alice could bring her dazed senses to- 4 «..7 
gether again, she took a worn copy of Bret Harte 
from the mantel and opened it, and sitting down 
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to her unfinished letter she copied these memor- 
able lines :— 


“Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I am free to maintain.” 


What Price Theology ? 


acu 


WELL, I’m darned if it isn’t Ed Carter. 
Where’d you come from? Come on in my office 
and tell me all about it!” 

“That’s just what I’ve been trying to do for 
the last couple of hours.” 

“Do you mean you’ve been waiting outside 
here all this time?” Then turning to the as- 
tounded office boy, Mr. Phillips almost exploded, 

“Why didn’t you tell me this gentleman was 
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waiting !”’ 

Before the scared boy could reply, Tom 
Phillips cooled down and answered his own 
question. “I guess it’s my own fault—had an 
important deal on. Anyway, come on in now.” 

The two friends spent the better part of a 
half-hour talking over old college days and 
catching up on each other’s life history before 
Carter broached the subject that was on his 
chest. 

Briefly, what he outlined to Mr. Phillips was 
this: that he was heading a financial campaign 
to help his father raise an endowment fund for 
what was to be known among the Chinese as a 
“Literal Truth Biblical Seminary,” the purpose ‘ 
of which was to teach the Bible word for word 
to prospective preachers and thus preserve the 
Faith which was being torn to pieces by modern 
thought. 

Up to this point Carter had proceeded 
famously. But he struck a snag when he 
assumed that Philips had held on to the teachings 
of their Sunday School days. As a matter of 
fact this man of business, although attending 
church regularly (because his wife insisted on 
it), had not let his religion interfere much with 
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the even tenor of his thought except that he cast 
away such ideas as belief in miracles, a personal 
God, a personal devil, or in fact anything that 
made religion too personal a matter. He 
practised, however, a high standard of ethics 
in his practical business way. When Carter 
came to. the point of asking him to sign on the 
dotted line he faced an indifference which was 
worse than antagonism. 

“T haven’t the slightest interest,” Philips said 
in a voice that had a tone of finality in it. “T 
haven’t the slightest interest in fostering a 
narrow conception of religion which is imprac- 
tical to say the least. Show me a type of 
religion that can be lived outside of a church 
and I might be interested.” 

Carter replied eagerly, ‘‘We do try to live our 
religion and there are thousands of good Chris- 
tian Chinese living it.” | 

“What do you mean living it? You mean 
they are living up to the bunk that our Sunday 
School teachers were trying to put down our 
throats? Keeping the Old Testament Sabbath? 
Observing a lot of antiquated Jewish laws? 
Turning the other cheek? Rubbish! I tell you 
its all tommyrot and unpractical. Suppose 
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to her unfinished letter she copied these memor- 
able lines :— 


“Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I am free to maintain.” 


What Price Theology ? 


f 


cu 


WELL, I’m darned if it isn’t Ed Carter. 
Where’d you come from? Come on in my office 
and tell me all about it!” 

“That’s just what I’ve been trying to do for 
the last couple of hours.” 

“Do you mean you've been waiting outside 
here all this time?” Then turning to the as- 
tounded office boy, Mr. Phillips almost exploded, 

“Why didn’t you tell me this gentleman was 
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waiting!” 

Before the scared boy could reply, Tom 
Phillips cooled down and answered his own 
question. “I guess it’s my own fault—had an 
important deal on. Anyway, come on in now.” 

The two friends spent the better part of a 
half-hour talking over old college days and 
catching up on each other’s life history before 
Carter broached the subject that was on his 
chest. 

Briefly, what he outlined to Mr. Phillips was 
this: that he was heading a financial campaign 
to help his father raise an endowment fund for 
what was to be known among the Chinese as a 
“Literal Truth Biblical Seminary,” the purpose ' 
of which was to teach the Bible word for word 
to prospective preachers and thus preserve the 
Faith which was being torn to pieces by modern 
thought. 

Up to this point Carter had proceeded 
famously. But he struck a snag when he 
assumed that Philips had held on to the teachings 
of their Sunday School days. As a matter of 
fact this man of business, although attending 
church regularly (because his wife insisted on 
it), had not let his religion interfere much with 
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the even tenor of his thought except that he cast 
away such ideas as belief in miracles, a personal 
God, a personal devil, or in fact anything that 
made religion too personal a matter. He 
practised, however, a high standard of ethics 
in his practical business way. When Carter 
came to the point of asking him to sign on the 
dotted line he faced an indifference which was 
worse than antagonism. 

“T haven’t the slightest interest,’’ Philips said 
in a voice that had a tone of finality init. “T 
haven’t the slightest interest in fostering a 
narrow conception of religion which is imprac- 
tical to say the least. Show me a type of 
religion that can be lived outside of a church 
and I might be interested.” 

Carter replied eagerly, ‘“We do try to live our 
religion and there are thousands of good Chris- 
tian Chinese living it.” | 

“What do you mean living it? You mean 
they are living up to the bunk that our Sunday 
School teachers were trying to put down our 
throats? Keeping the Old Testament Sabbath? 
Observing a lot of antiquated Jewish laws?’ 
Turning the other cheek? Rubbish! I tell you 
its all tommyrot and unpractical. Suppose 
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some competitor slipped a dirty deal on me, do 
you think I’d give him a chance to do it again? 
Just let him try it, that’s all!” 

He paused a moment, and as he became aware 
of the bewildered expression on Carter’s face, 
his mood quickly changed and he continued, 

“Look here, Ed, you haven’t been out of 
your theological school long enough and you’re 
full of a bunch of half-baked ideas—You say 
you are trying to live up to the Bible you are 
teaching. You know darned well you can’t. 
How about all those crazy laws in Leviticus and 
some of those other books—I’ve forgotten just 
which they are. Is your Biblical Seminary 
going to teach the Chinese that dead stuff?” 

Ed felt that he had fumbled the ball within 
two yards of his own goal line, but he quickly 
collected his wits and came back to fight. 

“Of course we are not trying to teach and 
practise the minute details of the Mosaic law. 
That had its place and was inspired for other 
times. But it is holy and inspired just the 
same, and the whole civilized world has built 
its laws upon the Ten Commandments, which 
were given directly to Moses. You'll admit they 
are practical, won’t you?” 
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“Perhaps they are,’ returned Philips, “but 
nobody can keep them all.” 

“TY reckon if the rich young ruler could do it, 
we can. What stumped him was the new 
commandment to love his neighbor as himself.” 

“Well, what good did it do the poor cuss to 
keep all those Commandments? He just got to 
the point where he could consider himself an 
expert commandment keeper when he was 
handed another, and even the Lord Himself 
couldn’t persuade him to keep that one. Now 
you've got the nerve to think that you and your 
dad and all the rest of your bunch can teach 
people to live up to your impossible religion. I 
tell you it is all impossible—even the Ten Com- 
mandments are impossible, and I— I—.” He 
hesitated and his face brightened with an idea. 
It was not altogether original but it struck him 
at that moment with a new force, and he turned 
it over in his mind several times as he scribbled 
irrelevant figures on the back of an old envelope. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said finally. 
“Y’ll give you a check for twenty-five thousand 
dollars for your blessed Bible School if you can 
live up to your religion—just the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule—for ten days. It 
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will be a secret try-out between us. We won’t 
even tell our own wives. This is Friday, the 
eighth, so we might begin right now and end 
at noon on the seventeenth, which will be Sunday. 
How about it, Ed, are you game?” 

To Ed it seemed a fairly easy way to earn 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Then he remem- 
bered some story or perhaps a movie where the 
hero bet that he could tell the truth for a week 
and got into a heap of trouble by so doing. But 
shucks, that was just a story with a lot of 
imaginary troubles which he himself would 
never have. However, he didn’t want to answer 
too quickly, so one by one he went over the 
Commandments. Sure, they were possible. 
And the Golden Rule, that might be harder, but 
it too was entirely possible, especially with 
twenty-five thousand dollars to help make it 
possible! Ed held out his hand: 

“T’m game, and it’s a go, if you really mean it.” 

“Mean it? Of course I mean it. I'll show 
you how much I mean it.” And taking out his 
check book Mr. Philips filled in one of the blanks. 

“Here is my check for twenty-five thousand 
dollars, post dated to Monday the 19th, at which 
date you can cash it if you live up to the 
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agreement. I believe in having things down 
in black and white, so let’s write it down and 
both sign.” 

Accordingly Tom took up a pad and pen and 
after considerable discussion evolved an agree- 
ment which they both signed. 

Ed was jubilant when he arrived home that 
evening. Heand his young wife had just set uv 
housekeeping in one of the new mission bunga- 
lows, and life was full of wonderful things for 
them. He was getting re-acquainted with life in 
the Orient and she was trying to adjust herself to 
the new mode of living, one of the pleasantest 
parts of which was the fact that she could have 
all the servants she needed. And the wonder of 
it was that she was meeting with such success in 
the handling of her Chinese helpers. After all, 
a college education counted for something! 

As Ed came in he was met with two armfuls 
of loveliness and a query as to his luck in the 
campaign. 

“Pretty good, Mary,” he said. “Pretty good 
day’s work, I think.” 

“How much did you get?” 

“Well, I didn’t actually get anything paid in, 
but I certainly have something big in sight.” 

7 
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“It seems to me that most all you’ve got so 
far is just in sight but not in reach! Your 
father was over this afternoon and he seemed 
rather discouraged over the prospect.” 

“Dad just needs a little cheering up. It will 
all come out all right. Let’s go over and see 
them after supper.” 

During supper Ed was unusually meditative. 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
That was easy. So was the next, and the third, 
too, for he never had used ovrcfanity, even 
in football. ‘‘Remember the Sabbath Day.” 
That was a bit harder, but he had had 
good training. ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” This too, could be managed; he had 
never had any difficulty along that line. “Thou 
shalt not kill’ was simple, as were the next two. 
There might be some rough spots in number 
nine, but— 

Here he was interrupted in his meditations 
by a merry laugh from his wife. 

“Those must be weighty thoughts. I can 
just see the wheels going round.” 

And of course there was nothing to do after 
that but stop thinking and talk with Mary. 

After supper, they strolled arm in arm across 
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the compound to the old Manse, one of the old- 
style mission houses that looks from a distance 
like a skull with four or five empty eye sockets. 
Though a bit cold, it was a moonlight night, and 
Ed wondered whether he and Mary might not 
go for a walk, for where they were headed might 
be the scene of some trouble. But he had agreed 
to pursue ‘“‘the even tenor of his way.” Tom 
Philips was no fool when it came to making 
agreements. He gave Ed no chance to hide 
himself and be a hermit for ten days. That 
would have been too soft. 

Father and Mother Carter were always 
cordial, and their home was a comfortable’ place 
in which to visit. Mother Carter lived ina New 
Testament religion, while Father Carter pat- 
terned his life more according to the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament. He relished the thunder- 
ings of the Mosaic Laws. | 

“You know, Father,” said Ed, “I believe we 
are worrying so much more about buildings and 
material things than we are about living Chris- 
tian lives, For instance, do you think it is 
possible for us to live just what we teach?” 

‘‘Why, son, what do you mean? Do you mean 
to imply that we are not living righteous lives?” 
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Ed recalled the fifth Commandment. He 
must watch his step. He couldn’t get into a hot 
argument with his father. He might get dis- 
respectful. 

“No,” he answered slowly. ‘‘But it occurs to 
me that perhaps we shouldn’t have dismissed the 
gate-keeper the other day for stealing those 
blankets. We only paid him eleven dollars a 
month, and he had a family to support. I 
wonder if it is loving our neighbor to pay him 
so little that he is tempted to steal?” 

“Look here, son, do you know what you’re 
talking about? That man was making only 
eight dollars a month as a weaver. He told me 
so. And he attended our meetings so regularly 
and seemed so much in earnest that I gave him 
the job here at three dollars more than he had 
been earning. Then we put his two boys in day- 
school. And three months later the ungrateful 
wretch steals two of our best blankets. Of 
course the only thing to do was to discharge him. 
In the days of Moses they would have stoned him. 
He should be thankful that we didn’t turn him 
over to the police. I really do not understand 
you, son. We must have law. It is the 
foundation of civilization.” 
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“Tf we could imagine ourselves in his place,” 
Ed answered cautiously, “It might make us 
more sympathetic. Rice has gone up, the two 
boys that we put in school do not earn anything 
now. His wife used to make paper spirit-money 
and we said she shouldn’t do that if she wanted 
to be a Christian. All we’ve given her to do in 
its place is darning our socks for two dollars a 
month. That means four mouths to feed, to say 
nothing of clothes to provide for them all, for 
thirteen dollars a month—only a little more than 
three dollars each. Could we do it and keep 
honest?”’ 

Without realizing it, Ed’s tone had defiance 
in it to such a degree that his words were having 
a serious effect on Father Carter. The latter 
had scarcely followed the details of the plea that 
his son was making. He was trying to solve 
the mystery of his son’s attitude of reproach. 
His lips were trembling with emotion. 

Mary saw the impending storm and came to 
the rescue. 

‘“‘We must be getting back, dear. You’ve had 
a hard day and we’re all rather tired. We'll 
feel better in the morning.” 

Reluctantly the head of the house rose and 
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valiantly controlled his ruffled feelings. Good- 
nights were kissed all around as per the old 
custom. 

The next day Ed hunted up the ex-gate-keeper 
and found him back at his weaving job, at eight 
dollars a month. Secretly he bought him a pair 
of native quilts and offered a subsidy of five 
dollars a month if he would keep his boys in 
school. Jo Sun, with more of surprise and joy 
than his fellow nationals usually show, accepted 
it gratefully and was told to keep the matter to 
himself. 

Ed’s conscience felt clear that the first mile- 
stone was passed successfully. It wasn’t until 
near supper that he had time to sit quietly by 
the fire and make any future plans. The 
morrow was Sunday. He took his Bible from 
the library table and looked up the fourth 
Commandment to refresh his mind on the details 
of keeping the Sabbath: “in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
nor thy man servant, nor thy maid servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates.” | 

“Nor thy man servant, nor thy maid servant,” 
he repeated slowly with worry furrows creeping 
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across his face. It was going to be awkward, 
to say the least, to insist that the servants should 
not do any work. He had never thought of that 
part of the Commandment before. Of course he 
himself had never worked on Sunday in his life. 
It would have been a crime meriting expulsion 
from the mission for him to work in his office 
on that day. And yet from childhood he had 
seen servants working at housework on Sunday 
and had never thought more about it. As a 
matter of fact, Sunday at the old home had been 
the favorite day for guests. 

‘What a logical bunch we are,” he sputtered 
to himself. “We've always let them do the 
sinning so that we could be holy! A fine bunch 
of righteous hypocrites!” 

Suddenly the kitchen door opened behind him 
and Mary burst in excitedly. 

“Eid, the cook has gone. Hehas taken a better 
job, the boy says. This is a nice fix, and for 
Saturday night, of all times. He might have 
given us some warning. And he hasn’t bought 
us a thing for Sunday, either.” 

Ed was strangly silent. It dawned on him 
that this was a fine stroke of Providence for 
him. There would be one less servant to worry 
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about. Also it opened up a possible avenue of 
escape. 

“Let’s invite ourselves to eat with the old folks 
to-morrow for tiffin and supper,” he suggested. 
“They’ll be glad to take pity on us.” 

The next morning Ed was up at dawn, and 
dressed quietly without waking his wife. He 
knew the gardener never did a stroke of work 
on Sunday anyway, but the boy, with covetous 
eyes on the cook’s job, would be over-zealous in 
his duties. Ed caught him just in time, for 
he was on his way to the coal house. The boy 
was suprised and showed it in his face, but Ed 
made a brave effort at assuming a matter-of- 
fact demeanor and approached the amazed 
servant. 

“T don’t want you to work to-day, Ling-Sing,” 
he said. “You may have a holiday and come 
back tomorrow.” 

The boy was suspicious. Was the master 
firing him and taking this method of doing it? 

Observing the doubtful countenance, Ed hast- 
ened to reassure him. 

“Don’t worry. You can come back to work 
tomorrow morning early. You must not do any 
work to-day, that is all. Do you understand 
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me?” 

Yes, he understood—but he didn’t. However, 
he turned back to his room and Ed breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

Stealthily he went to the kitchen and hunted 
up the makings of a “‘workless” breakfast, which 
of course meant a cold one, for a fire meant 
work. Why didn’t they have gas in the house? 
Even Moses would have allowed that kind of a 
fire. He leaned up against the sink and 
meditated. What a crazy fix he had gotten 
himself into. Why hadn’t he thought the thing 
through more thoroughly before accepting Tom’s 
challenge? Now the only thing to do was go 
through with it, for twenty-five thousand dollars 
was a heap of cash, and after all the situation 
might have been much worse if the cook hadn’t 
left. There was one electric appliance in the 
house—a toaster. Surely it couldn’t be con- 
sidered work to snap on the current for a toaster. 

“Hot dog!’ he almost shouted. “We'll have 
some coffee yet.’”’ And before he realized it, he 
was contriving to put the toaster on its side in 
such a way that, with the help of the shovel, a 
stove lid, and a poker he was able to heat water. 
At this point his conscience was getting busy 
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and he decided that making coffee might be 
called cooking, and cooking was work. Well, 
heating water certainly wasn’t cooking, and 
pouring hot water into a cup was not cooking, 
so he guessed they could have hot Postum anyhow. 
So the water was started on its slow process of 
heating, and in the meantime Ed went into the 
library to study up on the Commandments a 


~ little more. 


For the first time he realized that the house 
was cold. Hopelessly he went over to the big 
stove. It, too, was cold. And he couldn’t lift 
a finger to make a new fire! Slowly he looked 
around the room for possibilities. The lights 
might help, so they were turned on. That led to 
another idea: the oil stove. It wouldn’t be 
work just to light that, which he proceeded to 
do, thankful to find that it had oil in it. 

At length he sat down. That over zealous 
conscience was bothering him. He had per- 
suaded himself that for the last hour he hadn’t 
been working, but it was restful to sit down, 
just the same. Over and over he read the 
fourth Commandment. What an awful slave 
that statute could make of a man! 

Footsteps overhead told him that Mary was 
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up. The water on the toaster was boiling. He 
carefully wrapped the kettle up in a muffler and 
an overcoat to keep it hot until breakfast. 
Hurriedly he set the table and then noiselessly 
went up the back stairs. Mary was approach- 
ing the door at the head of the stairs with a 
pitcher in her hands. 

‘“What’s got into you to get up so early?”’ she 
questioned, and without giving Ed time to 
answer, held out the pitcher and continued, 

“Ling Sing hasn’t brought up the hot water. 
Will you call him, dear?” 

“I told him he could go home for the day. I 
thought we wouldn’t need him since we will be 
out for two meals.” 

“But what about breakfast?” she persisted. 

“IT thought it would be fun to get that our- 
selves. Don’t you, darling?” he pleaded. An 
inspired smile came to his rescue as he said the 
words, and she capitulated. 

“I suppose it would, you good-for-nothing old 
boob,” she replied and caught a handful of his 
almost blond hair. 

Great diplomacy and early Sunday School 
classes saved what might have been a disastrous 
breakfast. 
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All went well until just before the morning 
church service. They met, as was their custom, 
on the front steps of the church. There was a 
puzzled look on Mary’s face as she looked at Ed. 

“Why, Edward Carter, you haven’t shaved!” 
There was a genuine tone of rebuke in her voice. 
Feeling rather foolish, he stood stroking his chin, 
looking about the way he felt. The last bell 
rang and delivered him from further embarrass- 
ment. 

All through church he struggled with the 
theological aspect of whether or not shaving was 
work, and just before the benediction came to 
the reluctant conclusion that it was. How 
foolish of him not to have shaved Saturday 
night. He’d remember next time. 

The rest of the day went off without much 
mishap, and one by one the days of the week 
were crossed off his calendar with a sigh of 
relief. The only really close calls he had were 
with the ninth and tenth Commandments and 
the Golden Rule. He had almost coveted Tom’s 
money and his easy conscience, and only won 
out by forcing himself not to think of them. 

There is not room here to tell of all that befell 
Ed during this week, nor of how he tried to 
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live up to the Golden Rule in improving his 
servants’ living quarters. Wecan only say that 
he woke up on Saturday morning with the 
feeling that on the whole the week had been 
quite satisfactory. Only one more day to face 
and then he would have attained the longed-for 
goal. He had made very careful plans for 
Sunday and felt that he would not again be 
placed in the embarrassing situation of the last 
Sunday. Later in the morning, however, Mary 
came to him with a basket on her arm. 

“I am going out to buy some special things 
for tomorrow, dear,” she informed him. “I 
have invited Father and Mother over for tiffin. 
And Father was saying how interested Mr. 
Philips was in the campaign and that he thought 
he might contribute a substantial donation to 
the cause if we cultivated him a little, so of 
course I suggested that Mr. and Mrs. Philips 
come along too. Father was i 

“Do you mean to say,” interrupted her 
husband, “that you have invited all that crowd 
here for Sunday tiffin?” 

“Certainly. Whynot? Four isnot acrowd! 
What ails you?” 

Ed almost lost all his self-control at this fate- 
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ful turn of events. That tiffin party meant 
ruin to his carefully laid plans. But he tethered 
his wildly plunging temper and managed to say 
quietly, 

“Dear, I wish you had consulted me first. I 
have already arranged to spend most of the day 
tomorrow at the Russian Refugee’s Home and 
help those poor chaps forget their troubles. I 
saw the Matron of the Home yesterday and gave 
her some money for a special feed for the boys. 
I thought you’d be glad to go and show an 
interest in the men and perhaps sing for them. 
Couldn’t you put off this tiffin until next 
Sunday?” 

“It seems to me,” Mary returned coldly, “that 
I have as much right to be consulted as you have. 
You know what I think about Russian refugees 
ever since that Solondoff stole your overcoat and 
tried to blame it on the boy. I just don’t like 
them and you can’t make me. Anyhow, I have 
already invited the Philips and they are coming. | 
If you prefer to spend the day with those Rus- 
Sians, go ahead. You will be turning down a 
real opportunity to help father.—I’ve got to 
hurry. You can do as you like!” 

In vain Ed tried to get a parting kiss from 
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his wife, but with a petulant jerk she was out 
of his reach and on her way. At any other time 
he would have given chase, but not now. What 
was he to do? If he failed to be at home for 
the tiffin Philips would call a default on him for 
not “pursuing the even tenor of his way.” It 
might even be that Philips had manoeuvered 
things so that he could get this invitation for 
tiffin and see for himself what Ed was going to 
do about it. | 

He went out into the park for a walk to see 
if the fresh air might clear his thoughts. And 
he felt it would be wise for him to be away from. 
the house when Mary got back. He needed 
more time to think out a new campaign. He 
wouldn’t give up without a good fight! 

The afternoon was given up to hard thinking, 
and finally a new plan was evolved. The 
atmosphere at the supper table that evening was 
rather frigid and conversation \was near the 
zero point. Mary went up to bed almost 
immediately after supper was over. This was, 
in a way, better luck than Ed had hoped for, 
as it gave him his opportunity for a special 
conference with the servants. Two dollars to 
each and instructions for them not to return to 
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the house until Monday morning fixed that end 
of it. The rest of the plan would be easy. 
Mary would be vexed, of course, at the servants’ 
leaving, but then the only thing left would be to 
take the whole group to Pinkerton’s for tiffin. 

With his mind at ease concerning the morning, 
Ed carefully shaved and then turned in to sleep 
the sleep of the virtuous. 

The next morning he found that he had not 
over estimated Mary’s annoyance at finding the 
servants gone. 

‘‘What on earth shall we do about tiffin?” She 
almost wept as she began to wash in ice cold 
water. 

Ed put a caressing arm about her shoulder 
and after a brief hesitation as if struggling for 
an idea, burst out, 

“T’ve got it! We take the bunch to Pinker- 
ton’s. They serve tasty meals, and they are not 
far away.” 

“Pinkerton’s for a meal on Sunday!” Mary 
was positively shocked. ‘You know perfectly 
well Father and Mother Carter would never 
think of going to a restaurant on Sunday.” 

Ed had forgotten his parents’ prejudice. He 
was limp from disappointment. 
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“There’s nothing for it but that you and I 
will have to pitch in and get the tiffin ourselves. 
We did it in America and we can do it here. 
In fact, I think it will be rather fun, don’t you?” 
It was Mary’s turn to smile bewitchingly at her 
husband, but Ed did not capitulate as gracefully 
as she had done the Sunday before. 

“Maybe,” he said, in a non-committal tone of 
voice. “We'll see after breakfast.” 

Fortunately their cafeteria-style meal ran 
them close to Sunday School time, so they 
Separated without any more plans other than 
that Mary told Ed to come home after Sunday 
School and cut church. 

By a strange coincidence the morning’ s lesson 
was on the Ten Commandments, and it was with 
much more meaning than ever before that Ed 
began expounding the decalogue to his Chinese 
boys. The fourth Commandment was especially 
meaningful to him as he brought out its details 
one by one. Suddenly he stopped short in his 
exposition. His face lit up with a radiant light. 
This was too good to be true! Forgetting his 
attentive boys he read and re-read the text to 
himself and then sat gazing into space with his 
jaw relaxed. 

8 
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An epidemic of polite coughs brought him back 
to his surroundings. 

‘‘J-— I— have to excuse the class early to-day,” 
he began confusedly. ‘I’m feeling—” but here 
he caught himself just in time to prevent a lie. 
“I really have something very important that 
must be done. Thank you for your good recit- 
ations this morning.”” And he dismissed the 
class without his customary prayer. 

Swiftly he made his way home and up to the 
attic. With an old newspaper he dusted off the 
top of a trunk and sat down to think. 

Soon he heard Mary coming up the front path. 
She had evidently dismissed her class early also 
so as to have more time to prepare the dinner. 
She lost no time in getting down to business. 
She would peel the potatoes and cut up the 
vegetables and by that time Ed would be back to 
make the fire and beat up the salad dressing—a 
job he had always liked to do in America. 

A half an hour passed and there were no signs 
of her husband. Mary called his name at the 
back of the house and then at the front, but there 
was no answer. Surely he couldn’t have gone 
on to church. It was time to get the meat 
started. She would have to build the fire 
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herself. — | 

She began to look around for the materials. 
There was plenty of coal but no kindling to be 
seen. That was always kept in the coal house 
and of course Ed had the key! She thought of 
tearing out some slats from the bamboo fence 
but felt that some one might see her and ex- 
planations would be difficult. At length she 
thought of some packing boxes full of excelsior 
in the attic and started up to get some of that. 

Ed heard her coming up the first flight of 
stairs to the second floor and paid little heed, but 
as her slower tread was on the attic stairs he 
became terror stricken and vainly sought for a 
hiding place. The room was cruelly bare of 
anything but small boxes and trunks. The only 
thing large enough to hide in was a wardrobe 
trunk which was packed with summer clothes. 
Suddenly she was at the door and in desperation 
he made a plunge toward the trunk, caught his 
foot on a projecting box wire and sprawled 
heavily on the floor. It was Mary’s turn to be 
terrorized. Several seconds elapsed before she - 
realized who the trespasser was. 

“For heaven’s sake!” was her only remark. 

Ed looked at her sheepishly. Again and 
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again his mouth opened but no words would 
come. 

“Have you been struck dumb?” she said at 
length. “Are you plumb crazy?” 

That was an idea. He might feign to have 
lost his mind! But no, that would be acting a 
lie. He just had to say something. 

“J— J— I was just thinking,” he stammered 
out. “Just thinking out some hard problems.” 

“Thinking out problems and leaving me to 
work on the dinner by myself! No fire, no 
salad made, nor anything! Come on, get out 
from those boxes quick and make that fire!” 

Ed got up as if for action and then sat down 
again. There was torment on his face. 

“T can’t, dear. You'll have to do it,” he said 
with such agony in his voice that Mary rushed 
over to his side. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were sick, 
darling?”’ she asked tenderly. 

“T’m not sick, Mary, but I cannot help you 
with that dinner. I'll have to explain it later.” 

The tenderness immediately left Mary’s voice. 
“Do you mean to say that you aren’t going to 
help me and you are not sick and you won’t tell 
me anything about it?” | 
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She did not wait for more, but carried out 
the box and slammed the door behind her. Ed 
jumped up and ran after her. 

“Please, Mary,” he pleaded, ‘‘don’t misjudge 
me. I promise to tell you everything later, but 
I cannot do it now.” _ 

“If you can tell me later, you could certainly 
tell me now. You are either a brute or else 
you’re crazy. You’ve been doing the funniest 
things all week! I’m not going to waste any 
more breath'on you. If I had known what a 
selfish brute you are—” Hot tears were spilling 
over from her reddened eyes and her hands 
trembled so that she dropped the box she was 
holding. It went rolling down the last flight of 
stairs and smashed into the front door, breaking 
both panes of glass. 

This was too much for Ed. He ran down 
three steps at a time to catch Mary, who was 
flying to pick up the pieces. They arrived at 
the door simultaneously, as did also Tom Philips. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” Tom asked in a jovial 
voice as he peered thro the broken panes. “I 
was just on my way to meet the family when I 
heard the crash.” | 

Ed and Mary were dumb with embarrassment. 
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Finally Ed opened the door and stammered out 
an invitation for Tom tocomein. Mary picked 
up the box and began gathering up the scattered 
excelsior while Ed looked on helplessly. Tom 
stepped forward and gallantly offered to take 
the box from the enraged woman. A voice 
whispered in Ed’s ear: “nor thy stranger that 
is within thy gates.”’ 

“Drop that box!’ he roared. , 

The command came with such force that Tom 
dropped his burden as if it contained lethal gas 
and looked questioningly at Ed. 

“?S matter, Ed, has it got snakes in it?” 

“Never mind. You leave it alone.”’ 

“It seems that it is good enough for me to 
carry but not for any of you men,” Mary said 
sarcastically as she picked up the box again. 
With a protest Tom snatched at it but not before 
Ed stepped to him menacingly and whispered 
harshly in his ear. 

“Come on now. This is Sunday. I can’t let 
you work. You’ve got to play the game.” 

Mary caught the last few words. The effect 
was like throwing gasoline on an already healthy 
fire. So it was a game those two were playing 
and she was the joker! 
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For a second Tom looked puzzled at Ed’s 
allowing Mary to carry off the box, then reached 
again to take it from her. That was too much 
for Ed. 

“I’m through! I won’t let my wife be coolie 
for all your dirty money,” saying which, he 
himself snatched the box from the mystified 
Mary before Tom could get it. Again he 
exploded at Tom: 

“You can go plumb to hell with your twenty- 
five thousand!” 

“Hh, what’s that?” came a voice from the 
doorway. There was Father Carter with 
Mother Carter and Mrs. Phillips coming home 
from church. The newcomers gazed dumb- 
founded at the scene. Mary was all but 
hysterical. With a frightened cry she ran into 
Mother Carter’s arms. 

Tom continued staring at Ed. 

“You crazy nut, wake up! I just came over 
to congratulate you and this is the reception I 
get.” He then gave the details of the agreement 
to the amazed group. ‘And it was just twelve 
o'clock when I came in,” he concluded, “and 
you'd have won if you hadn’t been fool enough 
to let one of your own family work on Sunday.” 
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Ed pulled out his watch. It had stopped! 

Father Carter had listened  wild-eyed. 
“Twenty-five thousand dollars! -Lost!’’ he 
murmured to himself. Righteous indignation 
welled up almost uncontrollably. 

“‘You—you degenerate son of a Gentile!’ he 
bellowed as he shook a menacing finger at Ed. 

Up to this point Ed’s world had all been 
arrayed against him. Now Mary broke loose 
from her comforter and rushed to her husband. 

“TI don’t care what kind of a fool he is,” she 
asserted. “You have no right to curse at him.” 
She hugged Ed tighter and looked up into his 
face for appreciation. To her amazement he 
was looking at Tom and laughing. | 

“T guess the joke’s on you and me both, Tom. 
I didn’t know the time and you don’t know your 
Commandments. Just hold your horses and I'll 
tell you something about that fourth Command- 
ment that you never knew. It says, ‘In it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou nor thy son nor thy 
daughter, nor thy man servant nor thy maid 
servant, nor thy ox nor thy ass, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates.’ But it says nothing 
about thy wife nor thy father nor thy mother. 
Wasn’t Moses considerate?” 
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“Hh, what’s that, son, what’s that?” Father 
Carter was thoroughly stumped. He picked up 
the Bible from the table to see for himself, even 
though he knew all the Commandments by heart. 
The rest of the group gathered round. He read 
the fourth Commandment out loud three times 
before he could believe his own eyes. 

It was Tom’s turn to laugh. “Well, old 
fellow, I guess you’ve won all right. Allow me 
to present you with this check for twenty-five 
thousand dollars.”’ 

Ed shook his head. “I can’t take it. It 
wouldn’t be fair. I’ve thought enough things 
against you this week to break a dozen com- 
mandments.”’ 

But Tom grabbed his friend by the shoulder 
and pressed the check into his reluctant hand. 

“That’s all right,” he said. ‘Take it. We 
can’t hold you up on that score. I admire your 
pluck. You’ve won, and I congratulate you.” 

Mary was gazing almost worshipfully into her 
young husband’s face, all her bewilderment and 
indignation forgotten. This was just like a 
story, with her hero saving the day. 

And Father Carter, after struggling in silence 
with his thoughts, finally piped up: 
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“Well, well, son, we’re proud of you. Our 
seminary is now assured.” 

“Yes, Dad,’”’ Ed assented over his shoulder as 
he led his wife away to the kitchen. “But I 
think Mary and I will have something to say 
about the theology that is to be taught there!”’ 


Another Reckoning of Heaven 


“Ten thousand reckonings of men 
are not equal to one reckoning of Heaven. 
—Chinese Proverb. 
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ON the summit of Nan Shan, the once famous 
Forbidden Room Temple lay in smouldering 
ruins. Sights were there that sickened the 
heart. <A broken-off head of a_blue-haired 
Buddha on a shattered dismembered human arm; 
a watchful eye of the black-faced idol keeping 
futile guard on the chest of a dead man, and over 
all a dense smoke and peculiar odor like that of 
ten thousand fire-crackers having been lighted 
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all together. 

Nothing remained intact but the crooked spirit 
tree in the temple courtyard—that and the two 
old men lying side by side under its gnarled 
branches. Both were dead. One was a 
stranger; the other the Temple Shien Sen. 

This stranger—he with the nine wisps in his 
grey beard—had that morning at the hour of 
the tiger started from the inn at the foot of 
mountain. With him were his six sons, three 
grandsons and one great-grandson. A solemn 
looking procession they had made toiling their 
way up the winding stone step path, each with 
a large red candle in his hand. Only one 
imperfection—the amused smile on the face of 
the one grandson, who alone had adopted the 
dress of the foreigner. 

Two hours later at the hour of the dragon, 
after that roar of ten thousand tigers, the stran- 
ger lay dead under the crooked spirit tree and, 
scattered within a radius of several li, all that 
remained of his six sons, three grandsons and one 
great-grandson. The spirit tree itself held 
shreds of the silken gowns of several, the pao 
pei locket and chain of the youngest and the 
foreign collar and tie of the different one. Side 
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by side lay the stranger and the temple Shien 
Sen, the old-‘Sage, who for years had been revered 
by all and during the past years had been 
worshipped as an immortal. 

The town would mourn for the old Sage. He 
had been the Suan Ming Sen Sen for all the 
neighboring towns—the wisest calculating— 
life-fortune teller in several provinces. Most 
of the village people at the foot of the mountain 
thought that he had always been in the temple; 
that he had grown there as the crooked spirit 
tree had grown, but here and there were a few 
great-grandfathers who remembered that first 
day, more than a sixty-year cycle ago, when, 
from behind the round window in the tiny room 
next to the Forbidden Room, a new face had 
looked out. In him they had seen “dignified 
ease but no pride,” and, even then, youthful 
though he was, they had known him to be a 
superior man. 

The superior man he had continued to be— 
superior but lonely, very lonely, for he was 
without a descendant. He had never adopted a 
young monk for a son as other priests did. 
Once he had been heard to pray Heaven for a 
miraculously sent son, for, without a son or son’s 
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son, how could the funeral rites be performed 
and the ceremonies of sacrifice? How could his 
spirit rest in perfect peace after death? That 
was the day before the big storm night when one 
of the guardian idols of the Forbidden Room had 
been struck by lightning. After the storm he 
alone had repaired all the injuries to the idol. 
He refused all offers of aid. Since then he had 
never begged Heaven for a son. From that 
time he believed he needed no son. He claimed 
he was an immortal with a charge from Heaven 
to keep guard of the Forbidden Room. He 
claimed he would never die. 

To all who questioned him, he said, ‘““Heaven 
has given to me the secret of the hiding place of 
the key to this room, and while this room remains 
locked I live.” 

Now the room was no more and he lay dead 
under the crooked spirit tree. 

Shrouded in mystery he had come. Shrouded 
in mystery he went. But Heaven knew of his 
coming and to Heaven his going was no mystery. 
It was but one more of her own reckonings. . 

* * * 

Three moons ago the stranger, he with nine 

grey wisps in his beard, toiled his way alone up 
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the stone steps to the Temple of the Forbidden 
Room. His travel-weary feet made the pilgrim- 
age for his burdened heart. He bowed low 
before the old sage whose wrinkled face looked 
out from behind the round moon window. 

“Lao Shien Sen,” he began, “I am unworthy 
to come before you. Far famed is your wisdom. 
Mighty is your knowledge. Long years ago the 
reputation of your learning spread to my native 
town five hundred li across the mountains and 
since then it has gone far beyond. ‘None so 
wise, none so kind, none so just as the Shien Sen 
of the Forbidden Room Temple.’ So goes the 
saying. Nota few of my countrymen have pro- 
fited by your advice. Some have come many 
times. I come to-day for the first time. Un- 
worthy indeed am I to come before such a virtu- 
ous one, but the anxiety of my heart overruled 
the moderation of my mind and—I have come.” 

So bent with grief was the stranger that with 
more than his usual kindness the old sage 
answered, “I of myself have no wisdom. It is 
only because Heaven uses me for her mouth- 
piece. Ask that which is on your heart and as 
Heaven dictates so shall I answer you. The 
bench there under the spirit tree—you see it? 
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son, how could the funeral rites be performed 
and the ceremonies of sacrifice? How could his 
spirit rest in perfect peace after death? That 
was the day before the big storm night when one 
of the guardian idols of the Forbidden Room had 
been struck by lightning. After the storm he 
alone had repaired all the injuries to the idol. 
He refused all offers of aid. Since then he had 
never begged Heaven for a son. From that 
time he believed he needed no son. He claimed 
he was an immortal with a charge from Heaven 
to keep guard of the Forbidden Room. He 
claimed he would never die. 

To all who questioned him, he said, ‘“‘Heaven 
has given to me the secret of the hiding place of 
the key to this room, and while this room remains 
locked I live.” 

Now the room was no more and he lay dead 
under the crooked spirit tree. 
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coming and to Heaven his going was no mystery. 
It was but one more of her own reckonings. . 
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Three moons ago the stranger, he with nine 

grey wisps in his beard, toiled his way alone up 
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the stone steps to the Temple of the Forbidden 
Room. His travel-weary feet made the pilgrim- 
age for his burdened heart. He bowed low 
before the old sage whose wrinkled face looked 
out from behind the round moon window. 

“Lao Shien Sen,” he began, “I am unworthy 
to come before you. Far famed is your wisdom. 
Mighty is your knowledge. Long years ago the 
reputation of your learning spread to my native 
town five hundred li across the mountains and 
since then it has gone far beyond. ‘None so 
wise, none so kind, none so just as the Shien Sen 
of the Forbidden Room Temple.’ So goes the 
saying. Nota few of my countrymen have pro- 
fited by your advice. Some have come many 
times. I come to-day for the first time. Un- 
worthy indeed am I to come before such a virtu- 
ous one, but the anxiety of my heart overruled 
the moderation of my mind and—I have come.” 

So bent with grief was the stranger that with 
more than his usual kindness the old sage 
answered, “I of myself have no wisdom. It is 
only because Heaven uses me for her mouth- 
piece. Ask that which is on your heart and as 
Heaven dictates so shall I answer you. The 
bench there under the spirit tree—you see it? 
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Please sit.” 

Drawing the narrow wooden bench close to 
the moon window the stranger spoke, still with 
bowed head. 

“Forty-five years ago my first born son broke 
the rules of filial piety. Among other misdeeds 
he traveled far with no fixed destination. For 
ten years we heard no word from him. Then he 
returned with a bride, not of my choosing. 
With riches too, from the store of which he 
gave generously to the support of the family. 
But dogs and horses likewise are able to do 
something in the way of support. Without 
reverence what is there to distinguish the one 
support from the other? And in him there was 
no reverence.” 

The old sage listened in amazement. A ten 
parts learned man, this stranger, quoting so 
fluently from the sayings of Confucius. So few 
of this kind came to the temple these days. 
What a brother in spirit was here! For to the 
Lao Shien Sen the words of China’s wisest sage 
were meat and drink. 

Eagerly he urged the stranger to continue. 

“That was three parts of a sixty-year cycle 
ago. Since then—how?” 
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“Constantly growing worse and worse. And 
now his youngest son walks in his steps. Rebel- 
lion, independence, pride—they grow like weeds 
in his life. A toasted turnip, black in the middle 
—and my aged face is entirely wiped away.” 

Drawing his sleeve over his face in the 
customary no-face gesture the stranger lifted 
his head. For the first time the sage noted the 
jagged scar over the stranger’s left eye. 

“A toasted turnip—black in the middle,” 
repeated the stranger and then to emphasize the 
blackness he added, ‘‘So far departed from the 
honored customs and ways of the Middle King- 
dom that he wears not the regulation gowns— 
but must strut about in the hideous garments 
of the foreign men.” 

The old. sage seemed to hear nothing but 
“toasted turnip” and to see nothing but the scar 
over the stranger’s left eye. 

self-control is the mark of a virtuous man 
and the sage was virtuous. He checked his 
desire to respond with “turnips come from 
turnips” and said instead, “An unfilial son’s son 
is sometimes a punishment from Heaven. But 
for you, honorable stranger, I know this would 


not be true. A virtuous man like you! I know 
9 
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there is something not correct.” 

' “A punishment from Heaven .. . a punish- 
ment from Heaven. . . .” The stranger’s 
head with the blue-buttoned black satin skull 
cap dropped so low the sage lost sight of the 
sear. | 

“Not wrong,’ answered the sage, “but a 
virtuous man like you need not unsettle your 
heart on this account.” | 

In the Forum, Marcus Antonius too had said, 
‘“‘And Brutus is an honorable man!” 

“But back to this black turnip of a grandson. 
His latest misdeed. What is it?” | | 

“He threatens,” the stranger hesitated—“he 
threatens to come to this Forbidden Room 
Temple to prove to the country how full of 
superstition the belief in the gods’ commands 
is—their commands that no mortal should ever 
enter that room.” | 

Raising his head he pointed with his lips to 
the door guarded by the scowling idols. 

“‘*The temple idols never spoke and never will 
talk,’ he says. ‘Mud baked, gilt-leafed, lifeless 
images,’ he callsthem. He learned this irrever- 
ence from the red-haired foreigners to whom 
his father, over my protests, allowed him to go. 
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‘This belief that the gods commanded no one 
to enter that room is an old woman’s tale,’ he 
says. An old woman’s tale! And I dare not 
tell him how he insults me by those words—me, 
his father’s father, calling me an old woman!” 

“Your speech is at seven’s and eight’s,” 
interrupted the sage. “How can he be calling 
you an old woman?” 

“By—by indirection,’ stammered the stran- 
ger. ‘Do you not know it is I who am respon- 
sible for the belief in our province in this long 
ago forbidding of the gods? As you guard the 
door here, so I guard the belief in it across the 
mountains. I have convinced all except my 
wayward son and grandson. The five sons and 
two grandsons and one precious great-grandson 
of my first concubine all believe me and uphold 
me. Theirs is filial piety indeed!” 

“Five sons, two grandsons and one great- 
grandson—all filial! Blessed by Heaven then 
are you!” exclaimed the sage. “Blessings to 
the uttermost.” 

“Blessed wouldI be were they. . . . ” The 
stranger hesitated. “But that is my own secret 
—and Heaven’s.”’ | 

Silence for a long while. 
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Then, “But this other. Concerning him I 
come to you for advice. Adequate punishment 
for him. Heaven must give you the revelation 
of convincing words, convincing deeds.”’ 

“Not wrong, not wrong. In Heaven’s own 
time,’”’ consoled the sage. ‘But, first, place 
your heart. I perceive you have come with a 
heavy burden. Heaven cannot help you unless 
you fully reveal all to me. Speak out with 
sincerity, with confidence, as you would to a 
faithful friend—a brother in spirit.” 

“A faithful friend,” he repeated, watching 
the stranger closely. ‘‘How came you to have 
such faith in the commands of the gods? Only 
those who heard them speak years ago—and I 
—have such a convincing faith, and there are. 
not many left who can tell that tale to their 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Those 
words from the gods themselves—‘Enter not. 
that room or you will be no more!” 

Like a child dreading to dive into unknown. 
waters the stranger trembled in silence. 

“It is Heaven that asks,” spoke the sage. 
“‘And Heaven’s commands are to be obeyed.” 

With closed eyes the stranger plunged. 

“T believe them because it was I who spoke 
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them.” | 

“You!” It came like an explosive—the force 
of which threw the sage’s body so far forward 
his head shot through the moon window. 
Smouldering fires hidden beneath self-acquired 
control flared into a blaze that made the old eyes 
of the sage two burning pits in a face of long 
since burnt-out ashes. “You!” 

The blaze reddened for but a minute. Then, 
like a pouring windless rain, habit flooded the 
fire and again the sage spoke with calm 
moderation. 

“Not wrong, not wrong. Heaven chooses 
many mouthpieces. Then she chose you as now 
she has chosen me. But how came Heaven to 
choose you at that time? A mere boy you 
were then?” 

“Not wrong, a mere boy. Not yet ten. A 
band of robbers had kidnapped me. Into the 
Forbidden Room night after night they made 
me help them store their loot—jewels and 
opium.” 

“Opium?” The old sage caught his breath. ° 

“Tins and tins of it,” affirmed the stranger. 
“They said it was for the gods... . ” 

“You are sure it was opium?” 
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“Yes, yes,” impatiently replied the stranger. 
“It was at the beginning of the trade with 
England. What else could it have been?” 

“True, true, what else. could it have been?”’ 
answered the sage with a thoughtful look out 
of the round window past the face of the 
stranger. ‘‘What else? Unless . . . But go 
on.” 

“During the daytime,” went on the stranger 
“I was hidden in the Forbidden Room. Not a 
window in it. I know why the room is for- 
bidden. It is full of evil spirits. I saw them 
leering at me from every corner. Now my 
wilful grandson proposes to defy me and my 
wishes and come here to enter that room.” 

“It must have been torture to be alone 
there,” the old sage seemed to have forgotten 
about the grandson. 

“IT wasn’t alone,” faltered the stranger. “I 
wasn’t alone. Another boy was kidnapped with 
me. He was my playmate, the son of our 
gatekeeper. Without him I would have died. 
See this scar on my forehead. But for him the 
wound which made it would have killed me.” 

Nothing could check the stranger now. His 
words tumbled over each other like the swirling 
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water at the foot of a high falls. 

“After unspeakable nights of forced thieving 
and fearful days of imprisonment in the dark 
room the bandits very early one morning roused 
me from a nightmare to tell me that my father 
had not paid the ransom which they had 
demanded. They had said if the ransom was 
not paid at a certain day they would kill me. 
The time was past and they had not heard. 
Maybe there was a misunderstanding, but they 
said they couldn’t wait any longer. 

“After that everything was at seven’s and 
eight’s. All that I can remember is seeing the 
one who was ugly and brutal to the death come 
near me with a long heavy iron rod. I must 
have fainted from fright even before the heavy 
blow was struck. When I woke up again I 
found myself inside that idol.” 

Again his lips pointed to the left hand idol 
guarding the Forbidden Room. 

‘“‘There was dried blood all over my face and 
clothes. Then I knew what they had done. 
They had thought I was dead and had hidden 
me away. 

“T tried to scream but not a sound came. I 
must have fainted again, for when next I woke 
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Please sit.” 

Drawing the narrow wooden bench close to 
the moon window the stranger spoke, still with 
bowed head. 

“Forty-five years ago my first born son broke 
the rules of filial piety. Among other misdeeds 
he traveled far with no fixed destination. For 
ten years we heard no word from him. Then he 
returned with a bride, not of my choosing. 
With riches too, from the store of which he 
gave generously to the support of the family. 
But dogs and horses likewise are able to do 
something in the way of support. Without 
reverence what is there to distinguish the one 
support from the other? And in him there was 
no reverence.” 

The old sage listened in amazement. A ten 
parts learned man, this stranger, quoting so 
fluently from the sayings of Confucius. So few 
of this kind came to the temple these days. 
What a brother in spirit was here! For to the 
Lao Shien Sen the words of China’s wisest sage 
were meat and drink. 

Eagerly he urged the stranger to continue. 

“That was three parts of a sixty-year cycle 
ago. Since then—how?” 
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“Constantly growing worse and worse. And 
now his youngest son walks in his steps. Rebel- 
lion, independence, pride—they grow like weeds 
in his life. A toasted turnip, black in the middle 
—and my aged face is entirely wiped away.” 

Drawing his sleeve over his face in the 
customary no-face gesture the stranger lifted 
his head. For the first time the sage noted the 
jagged scar over the stranger’s left eye. 

“A toasted turnip—black in the middle,” 
repeated the stranger and then to emphasize the 
blackness he added, ‘“‘So far departed from the 
honored customs and ways of the Middle King- 
dom that he wears not the regulation gowns— 
but must strut out in the hideous cen 
of the foreign men.’ 

The old. sage seemed to hear nothing but 
“toasted turnip” and to see nothing but the sear 
over the stranger’s left eye. 

Self-control is the mark of a virtuous man 
and the sage was virtuous. He checked his 
desire to respond with “turnips come from 
turnips” and said instead, “An unfilial son’s son 
is sometimes a punishment from Heaven. But 
for you, honorable stranger, I know this would 


not be true. A virtuous man like you! I know 
9 
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there is something not correct.” 
' “A punishment from Heaven . . . a punish- 
ment from Heaven. ...” The stranger’s 
head with the blue-buttoned black satin skull 
cap dropped so low the sage lost sight of the 
sear. | 
“Not wrong,’ answered the sage, “but a 
virtuous man like you need not unsettle your 
heart on this account.” ail 
In the Forum, Marcus Antonius too had said, | 
‘“‘And Brutus is an honorable man!” 
“But back to this black turnip of a grandson. _... 
His latest misdeed. What is it?” m 
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all together. 

Nothing remained intact but the crooked spirit 
tree in the temple courtyard—that and the two 
old men lying side by side under its gnarled 
branches. Both were dead. One was a 
stranger; the other the Temple Shien Sen. 

This stranger—he with the nine wisps in his 
grey beard—had that morning at the hour of 
the tiger started from the inn at the foot of 
mountain. With him were his six sons, three 
grandsons and one great-grandson. A solemn 
looking procession they had made toiling their 
way up the winding stone step path, each with 
a large red candle in his hand. Only one 
imperfection—the amused smile on the face of 
the one grandson, who alone had adopted the 
dress of the foreigner. 

Two hours later at the hour of the dragon, 
after that roar of ten thousand tigers, the stran- 
ger lay dead under the crooked spirit tree and, 
scattered within a radius of several li, all that 
remained of his six sons, three grandsons and one 
great-grandson. The spirit tree itself held 
shreds of the silken gowns of several, the pao 
pei locket and chain of the youngest and the 
foreign collar and tie of the different one. Side 
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by side lay the stranger and the temple Shien 
Sen, the old Sage, who for years had been revered 
by all and during the past years had been 
worshipped as an immortal. 

The town would mourn for the old Sage. He 
had been the Suan Ming Sen Sen for all the 
neighboring towns—the wisest calculating— 
life-fortune teller in several provinces. Most 
of the village people at the foot of the mountain 
thought that he had always been in the temple; 
that he had grown there as the crooked spirit 
tree had grown, but here and there were a few 
great-grandfathers who remembered that first 
day, more than a sixty-year cycle ago, when, 
from behind the round window in the tiny room 
next to the Forbidden Room, a new face had 
looked out. In him they had seen “dignified 
ease but no pride,” and, even then, youthful 
though he was, they had known him to be a 
superior man. 

The superior man he had continued to be— 
superior but lonely, very lonely, for he was 
without a descendant. He had never adopted a 
young monk for a son as other priests did. 
Once he had been heard to pray Heaven for a 
miraculously sent son, for, without a son or son’s 
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up it seemed as though I had been far away for 
a long time. <A confused noise came to me— 
nearer and nearer it came; louder and louder. 

“The bandits returning! Of that I felt sure. 
But, no, for there, close beside me, I heard my 
name called. The voice was that of my play- 
mate. 

“ “Are you there? Are you there?’ he whisper- 
ed. ‘Are you alive?’ 

“My voice came back. ‘It is I, it is I.’ 

*“* “Then listen,’ he hurried on. ‘The bandits 
have all been beheaded. I saw thém myself. 
The villagers come now to get their loot. I have 
a plan. We can save it for ourselves. When 
you hear them nearby you call out, ery out 
curses upon any who enter that room. Tell 
them it is full of evil spirits. We saw them, 
you know. They’ll think it is the gods who 
speak. It will frighten them away and then 
we will have those riches for ourselves. Be 
strong, ery out and when they leave I’!l open the 
secret door at the back of the god and get you 
out. I watched and saw how the bandit leader 
did it.’ ”’ 

‘And there you have my secret,” the stranger 
ended limply. “You see it was I who com- 
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manded that none enter that room. I told them 
of the evil spirits in it. Had I not seen them 
myself? I prophesied they would kill any one 
who entered. And I truly believed at the time 
that they would. I’ve kept that a secret all 
these years. No one knows it but you and I— 
youand|I.... ” 

With the self-control of a superior man the 
old sage disregarded the tears of the stranger. 
With perfect etiquette he was unable to see 
them. 

Calmly he asked, ‘‘No one but you and I[? 
But this playmate, he who saved your life. He 
knows. Has he not been able to help you per- 
suade your son’s son to follow in the path of 
virtue and filial piety?”’ 

“No, he . . . he is not able.” 

“Not wrong. Heisnotable. Heis no more. 
Ten thousand apologies.” The old sage’s voice 
was all understanding. 

“Truly, truly, no more,” moaned the stranger. 
“He is no more. He left many years ago.” 

“And I see you mourn his going as that of a 
blood brother. The blue button on your cap— 
you wear it still for him? Far beyond the 
customary year of mourning?” 
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“This blue button? Yes.” The stranger 
touched the blue button that topped his black 
satin cap. ‘He was my brother. When we 
returned home my father adopted him. I was 
my father’s only son, but in all things this boy 
was treated as I was. My father did all trying 
to repay him for what he had done for me.” 

“A faithful friend then.” Sincere words, but 
the kindness in the sage’s voice was not ringing 
ten parts sincere. 

“Faithful then,” the stranger answered with 
difficulty. ‘See here the pledge of our loyalty 
to each other.” 

He bared his breast to disclose a tattoo 

x tzu 
i tsong 
f#@ sing 

“Tzu tsong sing—first loyal to your faith.” 

“This friend, too, had the same on his breast. 
At eighteen years we pledged ourselves in this 
way to lifelong faithfulness to each other. And 
at the time so bound together in spirit were we 
that we believed this pledge meant not only 
living together but dying together. We had a 
conviction that Heaven would look so favourably 
upon our loyalty to each other that she would 
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reckon with us according to the same measure, 
but . . . but it was not so.” 

Silence for a minute. Then— 

“Life holds nothing sweeter than sincere, 
faithful friendship, nothing sweeter—except 
filial sons,’’ mused the sage, “The virtuous man 
always chooses a friend not unequal to himself, 
and from himself he always demands that 
faithfulness be in the middle of the heart of 
his relationship with this friend. When that 
is there and they work together for a high aim, 
ah! does life hold many blessings sweeter than 
that?” 

Tears continued to fall from the stranger. 

“And that we had. In our youthful enthu- 
siasm we planned great plans, dreamt high 
dreams. We were going to work for China. 
China was going to bea great nation. With the 
secret of the wealth in that Forbidden Room we 
felt we could do great things for our country. 
The knowledge of that wealth was our secret. 
In our young eyes it looked large. We intended 
to wait to use it until our judgments were more 
mature and the ripe time for a deliverer for 
China had come... . ” 

“So,” interrupted the sage, “it is not the evil 
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spirits in that room that you fear for your 
son’s son, but the discovery of the wealth. What 
he might do with it, and what it might do to 
him. The tins of opium, for instance, you say 
they are opium. Just during the past moon 
I heard, on the side, of a young man of promise 
getting into trouble with a righteous official over 
some opium.” 

The stranger nodded his head with relief that 
the old sage had such an understanding heart. 
At first he had feared that his talk about evil 
spirits might be taken as his ten parts true 
concern for his grandson. But now he saw that 
the old sage had the wisdom and insight of 
Heaven itself. 

The momentary relief, however, turned to 
fear again. If the sage perceived that much, 
how much more would he not perceive? The 
stranger felt like a man bound in a net and 
thrown into the sea. | 

With weird and unusual straight forward- 
ness the sage went on, “Between old men like 
ourselves there need be no talk of fear of 
leering spirits seen in a darkened room during 
a terrified period of boyhood. We leave that 
for the old women. And your fear that your 
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son’s son may find the tins of opium. That, too, 
is unimportant. Heaven tells me your anxious 
affair goes deeper than that. 

“Now this faithful friend of yours. How is 
it that you and he never had a chance to use 
this wealth for China before he went? How is 
it? Heaven witnessed your pledge to each 
other and you had Heaven’s assurance in your 
heart that you should live together and die 
together. How came it that Heaven’s plans 
were broken? How?” 

The question was very simple, but before it 
the stranger sank below the surface of the 
waters of self-control. What he feared most 
was now upon him. 

He did not answer. 

“How?” Again in all simplicity. Then with 
practised authority, “It is Heaven that asks.” 

Drawn on from without by the authority in 
the controlled voice of the sage and forced out 
from within by the growing urge and aching 
need of a full confession, the stranger spoke. 

With a calmness that is reached only beyond 
the outer limit of a turgid emotion he spoke. 

“Because I killed him.” 

“First loyal to your faith!’ The sage’s lips 
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moved but the stranger heard only Heaven 
speaking—a searing reproach. 

“But ... but,” he attempted a defence. “I 
thought he was unfaithful. We had pledged 
each other never to go to the Forbidden Room 
until we went together. He broke the promise. 
I found he went often. It was about two years 
after our pledge to each other. The knowledge 
of his having broken the faith made a hatred 
grow in me like one heaven and two earths, 
and enmity like three rivers and four seas. To 
me then he became a mud-baked, wood-moulded 
kind of aman. And one night in the mountain 
pass I killed him.” 

“You left him,” the sage spoke slowly. “This 
one time faithful friend without a proper 
burial? No proprieties? A young man cut 
off perhaps before he had-any sons. This 
friend with the pledge of lifelong faithfulness 
on his heart like unto your own? Only his 
pierced through now with a knife!” 

The stranger shook with sobs. . His turgid 
emotion broke its bonds and his calm country 
beyond was swirling. 

“Yes, yes,’ he groaned. “He had no sons. 
He was not yet married, though he was engaged. 
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I took his bride-to-be as my first concubine. 
Heaven knows, I have suffered. A suffering 
three-tenths more bitter than yellow gentian. 
I had not thought of his sonlessness before, but 
all the way home I thought of it with a reproach 
that almost killed me. Oh, if only I had died 
too. Died with him! 

“Bitterness of yellow gentian was mine then, 
but an agony of heart more than all the tortures 
of Hell added together when at home again I 
found that he had broken his pledge not for 
his own gain but to save disgrace to my father 
whose gambling was about to bring us low.” 

“Not strange then,” meditated the sage, ‘‘to - 
have a toasted turnip for a descendant.” 

But the stranger heard him not. He was 
moaning over and over again, “Oh, can Heaven 
forgive! Ai-yah, can Heaven forgive?” 

“That is for Heaven to say,” finally said the 
sage. ‘Forgiveness is of Heaven, and faithful- 
ness too—also—revenge.”’ 

Was it Heaven’s voice now or the human 
voice of the old sage? Even through his soul’s 
travail the stranger noted a difference. 

With a quick change, the sage continued, “The 
punishment for your grandson. You asked for 
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Heaven’s advice. You still care for Heaven’s 
word on that?”’ He spoke as though to dismiss 
the confession. 

“More now than ever,” trembled the stranger. 
“To keep inviolate the bitter memories about 
this Forbidden Room weighs more than ever 
upon my heart.“ That—that is the agony to me 
in this black turnip’s hotheadedness. My days 
are few. Keeping this room untouched by him 
is the only way I have now of fulfilling my 
pledge to my friend whose murderer I am.” 

By the customary devious route the stranger 
had, at last, arrived at the full truth. 

The old sage sat nodding his head minute 
after minute. Then slowly he turned to his 
Buddha. Suddenly he kowtowed on the worn 
red cushion. Tears fell unchecked from his 
closed eyes. 

Half audibly, he struggled with Heaven for 
a just punishment. 

“Five sons and two grandsons and one great- 
grandson. ... . Filial . . . eight times 
blessed. What if one son and son’s son be 
black turnips? The worship of eight against 
two! The worship of eight against none. The 
friend struck down in the mountain pass he had 
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none. . .. ” His words were mumbled so 
the stranger understood them not. 
“Opium? Tins of opium .. . Not wrong, 


not wrong. The honourable stranger says him- 
self itis opium. And does he not know? Only 
one other could tell if it were not opium, and he 
was left dead in a mountain pass... . 

“Ah! Heaven speaks . .. Ilisten.... 
In silence Heaven spoke. 

“No, no,” groaned the sage. ‘No, no, not 
that! Ifthe tins be notopium? Ifthey .. . 
None could survive. Sons and son’s sons, even 
the precious great grandson, the stranger too, 
and... I.” 

He writhed in agony on that worn red cushion. 
He struggled as with a human adversary. He 
fought until he lay spent—and calm. 

Then control returned. 

“But Heaven speaks true . . . A sonless 
man murdered in a mountain pass needs great 
revenge . . . anda pledge to Heaven must be 
Kept. a & a2" 

With superior calmness he arose. Once 
again with dignified ease but no pride he looked 
out from behind the moon window. 


To the bent stranger he announced, ‘‘Heaven 
10 
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has spoken. Heaven decrees that one punish- 
ment and one only is equitable for her. Heaven 
decrees that the just punishment for your black 
turnip’s sin is that you grant his wish; that 
with due ceremony and lighted candles on the 
ninth day of the fifth moon at the hour of the 
dragon you march into that room you and your 
sons and your sons’ sons and son’s son’s son. 
I myself will open the door. Heaven will give 
me the key.” 

“No, no, not that,’ the stranger cringed. 
“For my son’s son to enter would be violence 
enough, but for me, now in my old age to break 
the vow of my youth! Oh, Heaven forbid, not 
order!” 

‘“Heaven’s decrees are not to be questioned.” 
The sage was adamant. “Man can be imposed 
upon, but Heaven can not be imposed upon. 
Man can be deceived, but Heaven can not be 
deceived.” 

The stranger’s bent frame shook like the 
wind-tossed leaves of the spirit tree. Minute 
followed minute. 

“No other plan, no other plan,” the familiar 
phrase came over and over again from the sage 
and fell with the sure rhythm of timed blastings. 
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Under it the stranger’s first shrinking crumpled 
entirely. | 

With resolution he at last raised his head. 

“‘Heaven’s decree is Heaven’s decree,” he said, 
with perfect submission. 

The nine wisps of his grey beard touched the 
ground three times, after which he began his 
steep descent from the mountain top. 

* aK * 


Three moons later on the ninth day at the 
hour of the tiger, before the sun was up, the 
grey-bearded stranger with his six sons, three 
grandsons and one precious great-grandson left 
the inn at the foot of the mountain, each with 
a red candle. 

A little before the hour of the dragon they 
passed the moon window. From his own 
lighted candle the old sage lit each of theirs. 
solemnly he walked to the idol guarding the 
left side of the door of the Forbidden Room. 
From the back of the idol he lifted a secret 
door, put in his hand and from its hiding place 
drew out the rusted key to the Forbidden Room. 
Then, taking his place at the side of the stranger, 
he led the way into the darkness of the long- 
closed room. The candles flared high. . . . 
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has spoken. Heaven decrees that one punish- 
ment and one only is equitable for her. Heaven 
decrees that the just punishment for your black 
turnip’s sin is that you grant his wish; that 
with due ceremony and lighted candles on the 
ninth day of the fifth moon at the hour of the 
dragon you march into that room you and your 
sons and your sons’ sons and son’s son’s son. 
I myself will open the door. Heaven will give 
me the key.” 

“No, no, not that,” the stranger cringed. 
“For my son’s son to enter would be violence 
enough, but for me, now in my old age to break 
the vow of my youth! Oh, Heaven forbid, not 
order!” 

‘“‘Heaven’s decrees are not to be questioned.” 
The sage was adamant. ‘Man can be imposed 
upon, but Heaven can not be imposed upon. 
Man can be deceived, but Heaven can not be 
deceived.” 

The stranger’s bent frame shook like the 
wind-tossed leaves of the spirit tree. Minute 
followed minute. 

“No other plan, no other plan,” the familiar 
phrase came over and over again from the sage 
and fell with the sure rhythm of timed blastings. 
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Under it the stranger’s first shrinking crumpled 
entirely. | 

With resolution he at last raised his head. 

“‘Heaven’s decree is Heaven’s decree,” he said, 
with perfect submission. 
_ The nine wisps of his grey beard touched the 
ground three times, after which he began his 
steep descent from the mountain top. 

% a ae 


Three moons later on the ninth day at the 
hour of the tiger, before the sun was up, the 
grey-bearded stranger with his six sons, three 
grandsons and one precious great-grandson left 
the inn at the foot of the mountain, each with 
a red candle. 

A little before the hour of the dragon they 
passed the moon window. From his own 
lighted candle the old sage lit each of theirs. 
Solemnly he walked to the idol guarding the 
left side of the door of the Forbidden Room. 
From the back of the idol he lifted a secret 
door, put in his hand and from its hiding place 
drew out the rusted key to the Forbidden Room. 
Then, taking his place at the side of the stranger, 
he led the way into the darkness of the long- 
closed room. The candles flared high. . . . 
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There came a deafening roar like that of ten 
thousand tigers. . . . 

And now within the radius of a li all six sons 
were lying dead, shreds of the silk gowns of the 
two grandsons were scattered about, and hang- 
ing high up in the branches of the spirit tree 
were the pao pei silver locket of the precious 
great grandson and the foreign collar and tie of 
the “different” one. Side by side under the 
spirit tree all that was left of the ha ad and 
the old sage. 

The faces of the dead were curiously marked 
with bluish spots like those made by gunpowder 
and over all hung a peculiar odor like that of 
ten thousand fire-crackers having been lighted 
all together. 

For years and years to come old women will 
weave tales about the grey-bearded stranger 
and the Lao Shien Sen of the temple found 
under the crooked spirit tree, each with the same 
tattoo on his breast—the same, except that the 
faith character of the sage was cut across by 
a very old scar. 

Five hundred [2 across the mountains the wife 
and the first concubine of the stranger will blind 
their eyes with weeping. It is the way of old 
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women in China when in one tragic hour all the 
male descendants become no more. At times 
their thoughts may turn towards the adopted 
brother of the husband who years ago had been 
so evilly dealt with in the mountain pass by some 
unknown enemy! At times they may mourn, 
“If only we might have but heard the last words 
of the one time first man and this now cursed 
house.” 

But Heaven and the old sage alone heard 
those. 

“Can Heaven forgive?” the stranger had 
groaned. “The five sons, two grandsons and 
one great grandson were not mine, but the 
brother’s whom I murdered, sons by the wife 
who would have been his. In my heart I never 
claimed them for my own. I brought them up 
for him, sons to carry on the proper ceremonies 
for his spirit. My own one son and his son 
alone were unfilial. His were all filial. Now 
I die and yet they know not that their worship 
should be for him!” 

Hearing this the old sage at his side turned 
in agony and gasped. “Heaven forgive? Yes, 
Heaven can forgive you. But me! Never! 

“The punishment Heaven advised was for 
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only you and your son, your son’s son and 
myself. Heaven’s plan that our pledge to die 
together might be fulfilled. . . . 

“Those others, those eight who are now or 


soon shall be no more . . . no more, I know, 
because . . . the tins you claimed were opium 
I knew were fire medicine . . . those sons and 
sons’ sons of yours . . . not yours, but mine 


. . I added them to Heaven’s punishment. 

. . I could not die with them still alive to 
carry on worship for you. Ai yah! the shallow- 
ness of judgments that seem to men just! It is 
not wrong, it is not wrong—ten thousand 
reckonings of men are not equal to one reckoning 
of Heaven.” 


San Mau Calls It a Day 


ay 


rad 


Dark five-thirty of a cold January morning, 
and San Mau was pulling his empty riksha 
behind him by the crooks of his elbows, munch- 
ing a large, round, flat, dry wheat cake by way 
of breakfast and striving mentally with a knotty 
problem. The physiologists tell us that food 
will not digest if taken when the brain is 
functioning furiously. Will the wheat cake 
digest? It will! 
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The problem was this: —to combine one 
riksha plus one man plus one day in such a way 
that five dollars would be the result. San Mau 
was one of many gentlzmen in history, litera- 
ture, and real life who have found themselves 
embarrassed by pecuniary obligations, of which 
the most objectionable detail is a fixed date of 
payment that comes creeping nearer like the 
tiger of Lucknow. San Mau was rather good 
at certain branches of arithmetic—good at 
addition when it concerned himself—at sub- 
traction when it concerned the other fellow. 
But by none of his known methods of calculation 
could he picture five dollars to be the result of 
one day’s exertions. Never in his life had he 
earned five dollars in one day, nor had he heard 
of any other riksha runner ever having done so. 
But the approach of China New Year always 
brings certain financial transactions to a point 
where there is only one thing to do—and that is 
to transact. And China New Year was 
approaching. 

Certainly to-day was his only chance. Usu- 
ally he had riksha number 4514 until two in the 
afternoon. But the coolie who took over the 
riksha at that time was flat on his back to-day, 
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and San Mau was to have this man’s time added 
to his own. He would have to pay double rent 
for the riksha—a dollar instead of fifty cents— 
but the season was a busy one, the day was 
young yet and so was San Mau. For these 
causes his hopes were high. But what policy 
should he follow? Should he consider all fish 
that came to his net and wring as much as pos- 
sible from each fish; or should he pursue an 
eclectic course with an eye out for whales? 
Five thirty-five brought him to Little North 
Gate, to the end of his wheat cake, and to a 
decision. He would adopt the former course. 
A raucous cry of “Waung bau tsho”* took him off 
straightway in its direction and he was pre- 
sently jogging off to Hongkew with a country 
woman and a huge basket of spinach. This 
trip took fifteen minutes and netted nine cop- 
pers—not a very heartening start toward his 
five dollars! He sat down between the shafts 
of his vehicle, eyes and ears alert. It was light 
now, although the sun was not yet up. The air 
was sharp and penetrating and the little stirs 
of wind stung him sharply as they blew past. 


*Riksha. 
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San Mau pulled a public riksha for a liveli- 
hood and often found it very lively indeed. But 
liveliness was life’s most desirable quality—that, 
and the remuneration of liveliness. A street 
car conductor is said to be a good judge of human | 
nature, but the prize must go to an observing © 
riksha coolie. San Mau’s calculating eye could 
discriminate between the missionary who goes 
as far as she can on as few coppers as he would 
take her for and the less spiritually-minded pur- 
chaser of mah jongg sets, who can’t be bothered 
with coppers but thinks in terms of dimes. San* 
Mau would have liked to think in terms of dimes, 
too, and it irked him to have to come down to the 
level of tong ban.* He preferred foreigners to 
his own countrymen as fare because they paid 
more, but foreigners nearly all had unpleasant 
and even hateful dispositions. But how they 
were looked up to and imitated and catered to! 
As San Mau sat between the shafts of his riksha 
this biting winter morning, he reflected on the 
ridiculous rise of the tooth-brush in the land. 
He watched a dishevelled amah across the street 
standing on the curb, slooshing away energetic- 
ally with a pink mug in her left hand. Tooth 


*Coppers. 
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brushes and wrist watches and felt hats and all 
—folks who had them seemed to consider them- 
selves a little in advance of the rest of the world. 
San Mau for one did not intend to begin brush- 
ing his teeth! 

A rose and grey dawn had given place to 
greyness. It might rain. A shower would help 
matters considerably. There is always a class 
of people who don’t think it is going to rain, 
augmented by the other large class who forget 
their umbrellas and both classes make good 
business for San Mau. ‘“’Tis an ill wind, etc.” 

He was getting very cold sitting still. Two 
pairs of cotton trousers and two cotton coats are 
really not adequate protection against a mid- 
winter whiff off the Whangpoo. He started 
down the narrow street in search of a fare. A 
Chinese merchant going to his warehouse ac- 
cepted an invitation to ride and San Mau sped 
off towards Yangtzepoo. 

The morning was fairly good. On any ordin- 
ary day when five dollars did not loom impera- 
tively at the end, he would have considered it the 
best of luck. The Chinese merchant had parted 
with ten cents voluntarily and five coppers 
under pressure. A youth of uncertain nation- 
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ality but very liberal had brought him back to 
town and tossed off two dimes. Trailing along 
The Bund a half hour later, San Mau had met 
a stylish lady wearing a high red hat with a 
dangler thing on it that batted her in the eye 
when she wasn’t careful. She was unable to 
tell him where she wanted to go but she lacked 
not for a vehicle of expression—a red silk um- 
brella, with which she poked him posteriorly 
whenever he started to go wrong—and they got 
on beautifully. She had gone to a house on 
Dixwell Road, out of which another young lady 
was just coming. After smacking each other 
in that vulgar way that foreigners have, the 
departing young lady stepped into his riksha 
and came back to Nanking Road. The two 
young ladies netted him six dimes. 

A lengthy period of wandering around ensued, 
terminated in front of the Bank of Communi- 
cations by a very tall and lanky foreigner who 
only went as far as the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, and failing to find any coppers in any of 
his numerous pockets, handed out a dime with 
a snort of disgust. This was real business. If 
only every three blocks could bring forth a dime, 
what a plutocrat he would become! — 
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It was nearing eleven o’clock. The gray 
clouds of early morning had not brought show- 
ers. They had parted and large scraps of blue 
sky made looking upward a pleasure. The sun 
was out with a faint touch of warmth in it. 
Business would likely be dull until the twelve 
o’clock rush. Now was as good a time as any 
to sit down and locate that flea. Here was a 
sunny wall to keep off the wind and no policeman 
to move him on. The flea was at last captured 
successfully in the under arm seam. He seemed 
to be a single gentleman, or not to have brought 
his family with him.. The next consideration 
was lunch. Sometimes San Mau ate twice in 
the morning—sbut to-day was different. He 
was hungry ngw, however. He drew up before 
a food shop, paid eight coppers for a bow! of rice 
with some green vegetables on top, and a bowl 
of tea, and made his meal in three minutes, 
pushing in the rice in great hungry mouthfuls, 
and drawing in the tea appreciatively. Tea 
and rice and vegetables and a warmish sun and 
no fleas! All this was good. San Mau sat for 
a few minutes between the shafts of his riksha 
and passively enjoyed these sensations—not 
poignantly or consciously but nevertheless with 
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an enjoyment of a kind. The babble of the tea 
house was in his ears; the feet of other riksha 
coolies twinkled past him as he sat by the curb; 
the flapping coats of pedestrians brushed his 
shoulder; and San Mau sat in the midst of the 
confusion, pulling at a tiny bamboo pipe stem 
and puffing the pungence of a dab of rank tobac- 
co in the wee bow! at the end. | 
Thoughts of the noon rush prevented him 
from spending a long time by the curb, and by 
a quarter to twelve he was going north along 
Szechuen Road. The Fates were still kind to 
him and granted him a delicious pink and white 
stenographer whose pet philanthropy was a sen- 
timental feeling for poor old riksha coolies who 
must get so tired running around all the time. 
She lived at the far end of Avenue Joffre. San 
Mau hung around outside her apartment and 
brought her back to the office. She failed to 
recognize him which was a great blow to his 
pride but she paid him four dimes each way. 
But the best dice in the world can’t be expect- 
ed to come seven, come eleven indefinitely. 
And San Mau’s dice began to show some of their 
less pleasing faces. It all came so unexpectedly, 
too. At about two-thirty, San Mau found him- 
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self taking a lady on a shopping tour. Two silk 
stores, a silver shop, and the Bank. No doubt 
the lady had run short of funds. It must be 
great to run into a great white and bronze palace 
like the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank and load up 
again! The Palace Hotel, Marcel’s, and now 
he was waiting for her to emerge from the 
dimness of a fan shop. He had had this lady a 
long time. Foreigners paid by time, he knew. 
Their ways were past finding out, but he felt 
sure the lady would consider he had pulled her 
at least fifty cents worth. She might be per- 
suaded to shed a little more. She seemed good- 
natured. Oe 

A loud whack on the side of his riksha jarred 
San Mau out of his pleasant speculations and his 
eyes met the scowl of a heavily-bearded Sikh 
towering over him and showing his teeth. 
“Move, move, get out of here” shouted the Sikh, 
threatening with his club and looking sugges- 
tively at his licence. San Mau tried to explain. 
He pointed to the fan shop. He argued. He 
pled. Hecringed. He pled again. But it did 
no good. And with many a backward glance, 
San Mau reluctantly retreated down the crowd- 
ed street with the Sikh following relentlessly 
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after him. So San Mau lost the lady and nearly 
all of his courage. 

About half an hour later, however, a wonder- 
ful coincidence happened. He saw the lady 
again. She was walking down Nanking Road 
in the company of a dapper young man with 
spats and a cane. Would she recognize him? 
She must realize that she owed money—that she 
had ridden far for nothing. He dashed across 
the street, his riksha banging behind him and 
pursued the lady with a persuasive, “Mississy! 
Mississy!” in tones at once pleading and com- 
ciliatory. It was evident that Mississy was an- 
noyed. He felt sure she must have recognized 
him in the first quick glance. But she refused 
to turn her head again. The caned and spatted 
young man suddenly wheeled and struck San 
Mau across the face with his glove, and the 
venom of the phrases that came through his 
clenched teeth translated themselves into San 
Mau’s brain unaided. An instant later, the two 
were strolling down the street, smiling into each 
other’s eyes, while the laugh of the Sikh on the 
corner stung on the other smarts San Mau had 
just received. 

For several blocks San Mau hardly knew where 
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he went, but he finally found himself at the end of 
a long line of rikshas under the shed opposite the 
Astor House. Here he had a half hour in which 
to cool off, as the front rikshas were called out 
and he kept hitching forward place by place. It 
was nearly five. It was growing dark and had 
already grown cold. His feet grew numb and 
the sharp puffs from the river found the thin 
places in his clothes. Five o’clock and a net 
profit of less than a dollar for this day that must 
yield five—must if these to-morrows and to- 
morrows and to-morrows were to keep coming 
and keep coming. 

A shrill whistle from the Astor House starter 
took him on the run—his thin coat fluttering 
behind him. Three rikshas were to go together. 
A young foreigner helped his wife into one, his 
small daughter into San Mau’s and he himself 
sat in the third. Thelittle girl had odd hair. 
It came off her head in separate rolls that blew 
in her face constantly. San Mau had opportu- 
nity to observe this peculiarity as the starter 
gave directions to the leader. She wore a grey 
fur coat with the inside skin outside in the 
queer foreign fashion, but foreigners twisted 
everything around anyway. She carried a little 

11 
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red silk purse swinging from her wrist by a 
ribbon. 

Off they went, Papa foreigner in the lead, 
little foreigner in the middle, and Mamma for- 
eigner bringing up the rear. At least they fol- 
lowed one good Chinese custom. Over Garden 
Bridge they went, down Peking Road, turning 
at Szechuen Road toward Nanking Road. It all 
happened almost too quickly to account for. 
The toe thong of San Mau’s straw sandal gave 
way. With a wrench that smarted, he tore it 
from his ankle and flung it into the gutter, and 
springing forward, he reached Nanking Road 
crossing just as a long limousine slid by followed 
by a stream of traffic. Papa foreigner and 
Mamma foreigner were gone. Did they go 
straight? Did they turn? Which way? 

“Bau! Bau! Bau!’’* yelled the Sikh and San 
Mau did bau. Since he who hesitates is lost, 
San Mau plunged ahead with eyes everywhere. 
Was that the woman’s hat? No—false hope! 
Where had they been going? The leader had 
known. San Mau was only supposed to follow. 
Thoughts began to whiz through his mind. And 
onheran. If he stopped, the child would know 


*Run! Run! Run! 
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she was lost. What she would do was uncertain, 
but he was sure to suffer from it. He might take 
her back to the Astor House, but that would 
involve turning completely around which would 
be sure to attract her attention, and would 
culminate in a beating perhaps by the Astor 
House starter. To stop and explain the affair 
to a policeman would have struck San Mau as the 
limit of foolishness. Policemen were associated 
in his mind with blows, curses, fines, loss of 
licence, and the stimulating words, “Bau, bau, 
bau.” Of this array, only the last seemed to 
apply. He continued to bau. He wished 
he dared look around and see if she had 
missed her folks. What did foreign children do 
in trying situations? Something violent with- 
out doubt! The violence that characterized 
their elders must have had lots of practice. It 
was such finished work. 

San Mau was approaching the limits of the 
Settlement. There were several considerations 
in favor of leaving the Settlement. The streets 
of the native city might frighten the child, but on 
the other hand nobody would come rushing to 
her aid if she did yell. That was one grand 
thing about his countrymen. They never poked 
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their noses too far into what didn’t concern 
them. 

Ten minutes later a riksha containing a thor- 
oughly frightened child and surrounded by 
rows of curious faces was blocking the traffic of 
a dirty narrow street. San Mau was relating 
his woes to a sympathetic listener whom he had 
never seen before but whom he had waylaid and 
pressed into this service because he had to get it 
out of his system or die. 

The sympathetic listener was very sympa- 
thetic but not at all resourceful when it came to 
suggesting things. He did, however, press 
through the crowd of onlookers and neatly spirit 
away the little red silk purse which the child had 
forgotten to keep hold of in her fright. After 
this he vanished. 

About this time, San Mau himself had a bright 
idea. _He knew “Astor House” in English. 
He would say these words to the child, and see if 
she did not register approval. If so, he would 
take her there. This would, no doubt, win her 
undying gratitude and possibly the five dollars 
that for the past hour had suffered a total 
eclipse. But as he approached her, the child 
covered her face with her hands and cowered 
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even further back into one corner of the riksha. 
No reiterations of “Mississy, Astor House, hau- 
va’”’* availed to attract her attention. Finally in 
desperation, he grabbed the shafts and started. 
Just at the corner of the narrow street he 
nearly collided with another riksha bearing a 
distracted foreign gentleman. Alongside of 
him ran the sympathetic listener—the purloiner 
of the red silk purse. Then it was almost as if 
the Red Queen in Through the Looking Glass 
were there, shrilling “Faster! Faster!’ and how 
could events move any faster? But they could 
and did. The little gray coat screamed joyfully 
and flew through the air. The distracted for- 
eigner was being choked by two gray fur arms 
around his neck—while his mouth was full of 
yellow curls. Two spindley silk clad legs were 
clamped firmly about his stomach and two 
patent leather ankle ties were locked ecstatically 
behind him. | 
Then appeared a policeman who got into San 
Mau’s riksha and the foreigner, still partially 
submerged by gray fur and yellow curls, stag- 
gered into his, and San Mau was taken where 
he most dreaded in all the world to go—the police 


*Alright? 
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station. He shivered all the way—with the 
horror of unknown injustices to come as well as 
from the wind that stung down his throat with 
each breath as he pulled the policeman, who was 
portly. 

The police station reached, they all went in- 
side. It was hot and glary and bare. San Mau 
understood very little of what went on, except 
the story of the sympathetic listener, who re- 
peated a majority of the tale San Mau had told 
him, covering himself with glory, however, for 
having observed the distracted foreigner and 
rushed him promptly to the spot—and going 
lightly on any small virtues that San Mau had 
displayed. And really perhaps there was very 
little glory for San Mau to cover himself with. 
But like many another exasperating gentleman 
in history, literature, and real life, he had really 
had the best of intentions. 

His eyes roved restlessly around the room—to 
the foreign and Chinese officials upon whom his 
fate depended—to the foreigner whose arms 
were encircling a yellow curly head. Two gray 
fur arms were clasping his legs, and two blue 
eyes were looking into space in unconcerned 
contentment. San Mau had told his story but 
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nothing in his experience had led him to expect 
that any weight would be attached to what he 
said. He looked at the sympathetic listener, 
who was bristling with a desire to be of service. 
A slight bulge under his long coat indicated the 
present resting place of the red silk purse. 

A stir in the court room! San Mau was 
called up and scolded. He was told what he 
should have done. Could it be that nothing 
terrible was going to happen? Apparently so. 
The foreigner took out a stiff, new, five dollar bill 
and handed it to the sympathetic listener for his 
helpfulness, and led his small daughter to the 
door. The foreigner on the platform descended 
and the two men stood talking near the door. 

A gleam came into San Mau’s eyes. He had 
an idea. When the five dollar bill had passed 
into the hand of the sympathetic listener, San 
Mau’s heart had gone with it. Some fellows 
had all the luck! And the image of the red silk 
purse nestling in the dark pocket rose again 
before hiseyes. Hesidled up to the sympathetic 
listener. He laid his finger on the slight bulge 
just above his waist line, and murmured in his 
ear—‘Give me the five dollars or I’ll tell that 
man what’s under my hand.” 
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Dark seven-thirty of the same cold January 
day, and San Mau was pulling his empty riksha 
behind him by the crooks of his elbows, and 
munching a large, round, flat, dry wheat cake 
by way of supper. In his wallet was five dollars 
and in his heart such a wild confusion of joy that 
he was actually suffering from lack of expres- 
sion of it. Physiologists tell us that food will 
not digest if taken while experiencing deep emo- 
tion. Will the wheat cake digest? It will! 


Donald Gibson’s Wife 


J OSEPH Carling told me his story last Decem- 
ber, about Christmas time, when those who 
tread life’s highways singly, are wont to feel 
their loneliness and look about to see by whose 
warm hearth they might sit and take comfort 
and generally butt in on family reunions and 
friendly gatherings. Not that Joe butted in. 
He was the kind that so appreciates a little 
fellowship during the yuletide season and withal 
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made himself so unobtrusively companionable, 
it was a pleasure to take him in. But that Joe 
Was an unhappy man and in possession of a 
secret or memory that distressed him greatly, 
was very evident, and the wittiest repartee and 
gayest laughter did not hide this fact from his 
best friends. Seated in our easy chairs by the 
log fire, in my little home on Richmond Hill, 
after my wife had retired and I had taken him 
up to see my sleeping children, I thought the 
place and the time opportune to sound my old 
friend and after a little hesitation and a few 
opening remarks, he shook off the restraint that 
had bottled up the agony of his soul and poured 
out one of the strangest stories of life and death 
I have ever heard, and I shall relate it as nearly 
as possible in his own words . 

“It was in the year,—gosh, I never remember 
dates and couldn’t tell you for worlds if it was 
in 1912 or 1913, but the year the suffragette 
jumped in the way of the king’s horse on Epsom 
Downs and met death fearlessly for the sake of 
her Cause; the same year they destroyed mail 
in the letter boxes, made speeches to angry mobs 
at Hyde Park corner, paraded Downing Street 
and created such a disturbance at the Royal 
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Albert Hall, that Lloyd George had to take his 
seat. This I remember, for I had a sister whose 
heart and soul was in the movement and who 
nearly died as the result of hunger striking. 
It was my duty, as her only kith and kin, to 
take her down to Brighton and feed her up, 
console her, and listen to hours of lecturing and 
much strong abuse of the Government and 
particularly the prison authorities. 

And it was a sunny day at Brighton I first 
saw Marjorie. She was promenading alone, 
one hand daintily placed on her hat to keep it 
on, for there was a very strong breeze off the 
sea. It may have been chance or that the breeze 
made up it’s mind to cause a little flurry, in 
any case the hand that held the hat and also a 
little lace handkerchief was called into play to 
hold down those naughty skirts and whilst the 
hat kept it’s place, not so the little lace handker- 
chief which was blown along the cliffs. I 
gallantly followed. It is wonderful how grate- 
ful a girl can be over such a trifle and how little 
things lead to big things—sometimes. Marjorie 
and I were together a great deal after that and 
my sister’s insistence that she had entirely 
recovered and was ready to proceed to London 
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and go through it all again, was met with firm 
opposition on my part. 

‘Why sis,’ I said. ‘ You’re still as thin as 
a rail. You might as well get fattened up a 
bit and have a good start on them this time. ’ 

And so Marjorie and I became very staunch 
friends and we rambled and swam and rowed 
together and exchanged confidences. But there 
was something in the way of complete under- 
standing, I felt sure. At times she was wistful 
and sad, and I came to wonder if she cared for 
another man or was uncertain where to place 
her deepest affections or was compelled by some 
ulterior motives to hearken to another’s pleading 
instead of the dictates of her heart. And alas, 
I found these surmises only too correct. That 
is, there was nothing sordid about the affair, 
but she had promised herself to another and 
she was fond of him, yes, even loved him, she 
believed, although there was the admission she 
had become terribly attached to me too. And 
because I had thrown my whole soul, my entire 
affection into the balance, when she told me these 
things out there in the moonlight by the sea- 
shore, I was hurt so deeply, I only wanted to 
slink away into some quiet nook, and like Philip 
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who saw his lady-love taken by Enoch Arden, 
have my dark hour unseen, bearing a lifelong 
hunger in my heart. 

The following day I assured my sister she 
was now sufficiently plump to proceed once more 
to the slaughter and I had the memory of only 
one little kiss and brown eyes swimming with 
sympathy to take along with me to the great 
big city, and then, of course, her address at - 
Croydon. My work was very heavy and exact- 
ing and the hurt was eased off a little, but on 
two occasions I hied to Croydon and walked up 
and down London Road and passed her home 
on Addiscombe but refrained from calling on 
her. I went out on Duppas Hill to watch an 
exhibition of flying, rowed for an hour on the 
River Wandle and on one occasion cycled to 
Croham Hurst, always hoping and yet fearing 
to meet Marjorie, returning to my rooms in 
Bloomsbury, weary and heartsore. 

But I did see her again and in a most 
unexpected quarter. I had been browsing one 
afternoon in the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society on Albemarle Street and, coming along 
Regent Street, was attracted by the notice of an 
exhibition of oil paintings. I entered a long, 
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low room, in which a dozen others stood and 
conversed in subdued tones. The title of one 
picture was ‘ By the Cliffs ’, a wonderful paint- 
ing of a beautiful girl standing on a wind-swept 
cliff, the blue sea shining far below in the sun- 
light. And the tall, fair-haired girl that gazed 
on the picture was Marjorie. It may have been 
that she felt my presence, for as I stood behind 
her, my whole being yearned toward the girl 
I still loved and ached to take in my arms. She 
turned suddenly. 

‘Oh Joe,’ she cried, ‘how lovely to see you 
again and doesn’t that picture take you back 
to dear old Brighton? ’ 

‘Marjorie, Marjorie, I murmured as I 
clasped her hand, ‘I never dared call on you. 
Tell me, are you married yet?’ 

‘Yes Joe,’ she answered softly, ‘and he’s 
awfully good tome. But you might have called. 
We're living now at Hendon but they would have 
told you at Addiscombe Road. You see, my 
husband is interested in aeronautics and just 
has to live where there’s a flying field. ’ 

At that moment a tall, gray-haired lady with 
beautiful smiling eyes came up. 
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‘This is my aunt Violet,’ said Marjorie, 
‘We're just whiling away half an hour previous 
to an engagement.’ 

‘Yes and we must hurry along,’ ventured her 
Aunt. | 

And so in right formal fashion we shook hands 
and the pressure of Marjorie’s little hand in 
mine stirred the blood in my veins and I hardly 
heard her say ‘ Do call on us soon, Mr. Carling.’ 
And so they went and I stood staring for a long 
while at the picture entitled ‘ By the cliffs.’ 

It was only a few days later the whole world 
held it’s breath as the nations of Europe flung 
out their challenge and being in the Territorials, 
it was not so long ere I crossed the ditch and 
gave my time ahd talent to my country. The 
first few months were a nightmare. One ter- 
rific ordeal, one tremendous endeavour to hold 
off the enemy. Then the war settled down to 
trench work; to nibbling, months of petty raids, 
false offensives and mighty preparations for 
bigger things to come. No man threw himself 
more heartily into the business than I and the 
hunger in my heart was somewhat appeased. 
But sometimes at night, as I lay on the damp 
ground, listening to the drone of aeroplanes 
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overhead, watching the searchlights in the mist 
—Marjorie’s sweet face would appear before me 
and I wondered where she was and if one good 
man had gone to fight with the memory of her 
goodbye kiss, for 
‘When a man goes off to war, 

He may battle for the right, 

But it’s likelier by far 

That he marches off to fight 

For a girl, just a girl.’ 

On my three blighty leaves, I did not call at 
the address in Hendon, although when I returned 
to France I would always regret it and kick 
myself for not having done so. 

I met Donald Gibson at the Officers’ Club at 
Arras. I had just come up from Etaples and 
by jumping lorries and making exhaustive 
enquiries, hoped on the morrow to find my 
battalion, somewhere between Bethune and 
Amiens. These were the days of the final 
operations of the war, when we swept over terri- 
tory in a few hours that had taken our adver- 
saries months to cover, and men returning from 
leave wandered over the country like lost sheep. 
Gibson was a captain in the Flying Corps and I 
found him a very likeable chap. We started 
out and stuck together for several days and 
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parted the best of friends and having exchanged 
our London Club addresses. 

Thus it was, some months after armistice was 
declared, on passing his club, I made enquiries 
for him and there he was, stretching out an 
eager hand. I quickly saw, however, he was a 
changed man. His features were thinner, his 
hair turning grey at the temples and a nervous 
twitching of the muscles of his face led me to 
suspect he had been shell shocked or something 
and was to carry with him some of the bitterness 
of that conflict for the rest of his days. | 

After a few hours of pleasant chatter I became 
aware of a change in his demeanour. There 
was a strange restlessness and I thought perhaps 
I had overtaxed his powers. I therefore arose 
to go but he said, ‘ It’s alright, old chap, only I 
promised the wife I’d be back for dinner. You’ll 
come along too, won’t you? ’ 


‘Nothing would give me more pleasure,’ I 


replied, ‘ I remember you spoke of some little girl 
you had left behind and I’d like to congratulate 
her on your safe return. ’ 

‘Our home’s in Croydon. Croydon’s become 
quite a flying centre you know and I kind of 


like to keep in touch with it all,’ he went on, 
12 
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with an apologetic air. 

* Yes, I know,’ I replied, thinking of a certain 
dear lady who had once lived there and had 
moved over to Hendon. ‘I have passed through 
Croydon on several occasions. Wonderful how 
rapidly it has become a part of greater London.’ 

We took a train at London Bridge Station and 
it was dark when we stepped onto the platform 
at East Croydon. After a short, sharp walk, 
we reached Gibson’s home. It was a large 
house and well furnished and Gibson explained 
they had two permanent servants, the trusty 
man who acted as butler, valet to his master 
and general factotum and a female cook. 

‘Let’s go to my-rooms and wash up,’ Gibson 
suggested. ‘ Don’t want to keep the wife wait- 
ing too long, you know,’ and he led the way into 
what might have been bachelor apartments. 
Things were quite evidently not arranged by a 
woman in this room. His wife probably left 
them entirely to the care of the watchful servants 
I had seen downstairs. 

And then, oh God, then the thing happened! 
I was staring into a large portrait of a woman 
and the woman had the face of Marjorie, yes, 
and the hair and everything and with a shock 
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that turned me dizzy, I realised the truth. This 
man was Marjorie’s husband and little dreaming 
of our past acquaintance, we would be introduced 
in a few moments. Rapidly I turned things 
over in my mind. Would it be wise to claim 
past acquaintanceship, could I trust myself to 
the ordeal of seeing Marjorie as another man’s 
wife, his possession? I ‘experienced some 
difficulty in exhibiting a calm exterior. I saw 
Gibson’s eyes looking at me narrowly. Good 
gracious, surely he hadn’t read my secret. If 
it had been anyone else I would come out with 
it, but Gibson, well, he was such a queer sort of 
man and there was no saying how he would 
take it, of a terribly jealous nature too, I thought, 
and suspicious as the dickens. 

‘Come Carling,’ he said, ‘ let’s go down,’ and 
there was a nervous strength in his fingers that 
clutched my arm. As we walked along the 
corridor upstairs, I noticed he took a key out of 
his coat pocket and locked a door on the right. 

We proceeded downstairs and entered a 
wonderfully appointed dining-room, too large to 
be cosy and I found myself wondering if there 
had been any children. I translated my 
thoughts into words. ‘No, no,’ replied Gibson 
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rather curtly, ‘no, not yet at least.’ 

I half expected to see Marjorie standing 
graciously by the fire and brought all my powers 
into line to meet what might well become a 
difficult situation. If I could only give her 
warning. Why, five years had passed since I 
had last seen her and for all she knew, I might 
be dead. But she was not in the room, although 
I noticed three places were laid at the table. 
She would be down in a minute and I caught 
myself picturing those last little touches made 
before the mirror. The butler served cocktails 
and left the room and Gibson offered me a 
cigarette. He glanced at the clock. 

‘Just two minutes more,’ he exclaimed. 
‘You see, when the hour strikes we sit down 
punctually and that’s why I had to hurry home. 
My wife would be terribly disappointed if I 
were late.’ 

Somehow those two minutes passed very 
slowly and there was silence in the room. In 
fact, the whole house seemed strangely quiet. 
I strained my ears to catch the sound of Marjorie 
tripping downstairs and when the clock chimed 
the hour, I almost jumped out of the chair, it 
was so sudden. But Marjorie hadn’t arrived. 
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‘ Does your wife know I am here,’ I ventured, 
“IT hope I’m not taking her unawares.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ answered Gibson, 
‘She’s a little late tonight but she’ll be here in 
a moment.’ 

I saw however, he was a little displeased and 
he walked to and fro several times in front of 
the fire place, somewhat agitated. Then he 
stopped and I noticed his head cocked on one 
side in a listening attitude. A benevolent smile 
spread o’er his features. He strode hurriedly 
to the door and flung it open. 

‘Come in, dearest,’ he said, ‘and meet my 
friend Mr. Carling.’ 

I jumped to my feet, my heart beating tumul- 
tuously, for the great moment had arrived. My 
hand was already stretched out in welcome. 
But there it stayed, for Gibson opened the door 
and shut it again and there was no one there. 

Blank amazement must have been written 
across my features. 

‘Come Carling,’ said Gibson, ‘sit down on 
this side of the table and make yourself agree- 
able. My wife always has the chair at the end.’ 

I sat down automatically. I was too astonish- 
ed to do aught else. What in the world did it 
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mean? I clutched the table, breathing heavily. 

‘What’s the game, Gibson,’ I  panted. 
‘What’s all this mockery? Why isn’t your 
wife here and why all this pretence.’ 

He replied coaxingly as one would to a child. 

‘Come, come, Carling, pray remember there’s 
a lady present. Just what do you infer when 
you speak of pretence.’ 

I felt my temper rising. ‘I mean you’re a 
damned liar,’ I replied. ‘See here, Gibson, if you 
think you can play a game on me, you’re much 
mistaken. I acknowledge I knew your wife 
years ago but I was unaware it was the same 
person until I entered your chambers. I came 
here at-your invitation and I certainly have no 
- ulterior motives. Now then, where’s Marjorie, 
where’s your wife and what does all this tom- 
foolery mean?’ 

Gibson peered at me as if trying to recollect 
something. There was a blank look of astonish- 
ment on his face and not a little anger. 

* Come, come Carling,’ he said, ‘ this will never 
do.’ He turned towards the empty chair. 
‘Marjorie,’ he spoke. ‘ Marjorie, J must ask 
you to leave the room. Mr. Carling is a little 
upset over something.’ 
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He pulled back the chair, opened the door and 
bowed and I swear there was no one there. And 
yet, was it fancy or did I hear the rustle of 
her dress and the faint tinkle of her laughter 
as the door was shut? 

I jumped to my feet. I remembered the door 
Gibson had locked on the way down. Could it be 
possible he had shut her in and forbidden her 
to come downstairs? Was the man crazy and 
had jealousy of an old-time lover so taken hold 
of him, that he had staged this abominable farce? 
Well, if this was the man she was wedded to, 
pity her, and I firmly resolved I’d find out just 
how the land lay. I made for the door and 
was half way upstairs before Gibson realised 
my intentions. He followed me like a madman, 
cursing loudly as he took the stairs two at a 
time. I had already reached the locked door and 
banged loudly thereon, calling out, ‘ Marjorie, 
Marjorie, it is I, Joe Carling. Open the door 
if you can, I want to save you from this brute.’ 

There was no answer. By this time Gibson 
had arrived and I turned about to tackle him. 

‘She’s not in there, you fool,’ he shouted, 
‘she’s not there.’ 

‘Then where in the dickens is she?’ I cried, 
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shaking him by the shoulders. ‘ Give me that 
key of yours.’ 

To my surprise he acquiesced and I turned 
the lock and flung open the door. 

‘ You fool,’ he shouted, ‘ you blithering fool, 
she passed you on the stairs, she’s in the dining 
room now.’ 

My head was on fire with the fever of panic 
and fear. The room was empty. It was a 
lady’s bedroom, cool and dainty but even in my 
fogged condition I noticed it was unswept and 
that the dust lay thick on the table. I heard a 
ery behind me. Gibson was sinking to the floor. 
The butler was running up the stairs. 

* Quick, let’s carry him to his room,’ he cried. 
‘This is the second heart attack and it might 
take him off.’ 

We lifted him on to the bed and as I stood 
there, the heat of my anger commenced to 
subside. 

* Why don’t you call his wife, man?’ I said, 
“why isn’t she here?’ 

The butler looked up in alarm. 

‘My God, sir, I thought you knew.’ 

* Knew what,’ I almost shouted, ‘ what do you 
mean?’ 
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He pulled me over towards the window. ‘Sir, 
I don’t know who you are but I thought you 
were his friend and knew all about it. His wife 
died six months ago and the poor fellow thinks 
she still lives. He’s in love with a dead woman 
or at least her spirit. And I tell you, sir, it 
gives me the creeps to live here for I’m not so 
darned sure I haven’t seen the bride myself, 
slipping about these corridors. We all humour 
him and a place is always set at the table for 
her. You see, sir, he got kind of bounced about 
over in France and it’s left him a bit queer.’ 

I staggered over to the bed and took the dying 
man’s hand in mine. ‘ Forgive me, poor chap, 
forgive me,’ I cried, and wept like a child. 

And the butler whispered to me afterwards, 
‘I swear by all that’s best in me sir, I saw her 
standing by the bed and she had one hand laid 
on his brow and the other placed on your 
shoulder.’ ”’ 

* * e 

This was the story as told by Joseph Carling 
last December, about Christmastime. The poor 
fellow met with an accident last month and was 
killed instantly. I was speaking to a friend of 
his only yesterday, at the club. 
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“You knew Carling, poor fellow,” he enquired. 

“Had a sort of hallucination since last 
Christmas that an old girl-love of his was still 
alive. Got so that he even placed a chair at the 
table for her. Quite nutty, you know.” 

And I said to myself, “Well, I’m darned if 
this isn’t a story worth telling.” 


The Price of Han Jade 


AA 


THE Reverend R. K. Tweed-Jones laid away 
his sermon manuscript, locked his desk drawer, 
took his black hat from the hook, and strode out 
from the Church Hall into the smoky dusk of 
Shanghai. <A glance at his watch told him he 
had time to walk leisurely to the tram line and 
thus reach home in ample season to dress for an 
eight o’clock dinner date with the members of 
his church committee (the retiring secretary of 
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the committee, soon to leave on furlough, was 
entertaining). 

The Reverend Tweed-Jones dodged rickshas 
and wheelbarrows, automobiles, buses, load- 
carriers, and cake-vendors without alacrity or 
consideration. To-day he was too mentally 
weary with his sermon work to do more than 
steer his course without collision. He did that 
nearly automatically. As he walked his eyes 
mechanically searched the shops and office win- 
dows he passed for something to stir his lagging 
interest in life. 

Within three minutes walk of the tram line 
his attention was tripped by the painted letters 
on a plate glass window—only tripped, not 
arrested, for he had gone a rod beyond before he 
came to a stop. Then he turned slowly on the 
side-walk, stared blankly at the faulty lettering, 
and sauntered back to the window. ‘“Jades 
Bazaar—all kinds curious and ancient jade,” 
he read. ‘“Jades Bazaar.” Yes, this was the 
place commonly known as ‘“‘the thieves’ market 
—a place for all sorts of bargains in things 
Chinese.” He peered beyond the crude letters, 
and discerned a miscellaneous collection of color- 
ed glass ornaments, carved wooden images, 
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dusty scrolls, and long robed, dirty finger-nailed 
bargainers drinking tea and scrutinizing tiny 
bits of jade and turquoise. 

Of all things in life the Reverend Tweed-Jones 
found his realest recreation in dickering with 
a Chinese curio dealer. For that he would 
abandon a sermon outline as it approached its 
climax, or let his pheasant dinner grow cold on 
the table. He was said to have left the tennis 
courts in the middle of a championship match 
at the unsolicited approach of a dealer who had 
some bargain which had been in the balance 
for some days. So at the thought of what might 
be found within the Jade Bazaar the weariness 
and listlessness of the late afternoon rapidly 
abated, and the minister of Shanghai’s most 
aristocratic place of protestant worship walked 
into the thieves’ market. 

For fifteen minutes he poked indifferently 
about at the open shelves and glass show cases. 
In the inner guest room he came upon a little 
group eagerly watching the removal of the 
wrapping from a box-wood image of the birth- 
day fairy. He yearned after that treasure—at 
least he wanted to bargain for it—but the would- 
be seller discovered the tragic fracture of the 
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fairy’s staff and without asking a price slipped 
it inside the long dark coat and departed from 
the store. 

Then he wandered up the creaking stairs. 
Here a world of activity suddenly opened its 
arms of welcome tohim. The place was throng- 
ed with sellers. The buyers were less numerous 
and were readily identified by a, less eager 
demeanor—a sort of studied indifference to all 
they saw. The sellers pressed insistently about 
the foreign visitor. They followed more respect- 
fully the two Japanese who bent and peered 
and examined porcelains, amber beads, scrolls 
and bronzes. The Reverend Tweed-Jones but- 
toned his coat and rammed his hands deep into 
his side pockets to avoid being picked. His 
fingers closed about a silver dollar and a small 
collection of coppers and twenty-cent pieces. 

A quick-witted youth at the side of a plain 
little table had been watching the foreigner’s 
face. He heard that faint tinkle of coins in his 
trousers pocket. He held up between his eyes 
and the light a neatly carved brownish pendant 
and urged “Han jade.” The minister puckered 
his lips, shook his head and _ half-heartedly 
inquired, “How much?” “Two dollar half,” 
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came the thoughtful reply. “Too much,” was 
the expected retort and the Reverend Tweed- 
Jones moved on toward the next stand. He 
heard the youth’s eager query, “You talkey how 
much,” but he only grunted that he did not want 
it, and pushed on to the farther corner of the 
room. The young merchant was after him. 
He brought a handful of Han jades and display- 
ed them in his hands. He held them up one 
after another, whispered in the ear of his 
prospect and again questioned, “How much? 
You likey I can sell velley cheap.” 

One of the stones caught the fancy of the 
bargain lover. Unguardedly his hand came 
out of his pocket and accepted the proffered 
curio. Then he held his palm open for the 
others. He toyed with them fondly yet without 
much show of interest. Finally he pushed them 
all back into the unreceptive hand of the embry- 
onic merchant, saying with a deprecating 
indifference—‘‘Three piece can do one dollar.” 
The boy turned away, muttering something in 
Chinese, and replaced the Hans on his stand. 
The Reverend Tweed-Jones resumed the indif- 
ferent examination of silver rings on another 
table. Almost before he knew it he had offered 
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fifty cents for a large carnelian set in filigreed 
silver and his offer had been accepted. He 
pulled out his handful of loose change and count- 
ed out two twenty-cents pieces and twenty 
coppers. That exchange rate was accepted and 
the ring went to rest in place of the coins. 
There was just the silver dollar left. 
Furthermore it was seven o’clock. The clergy- 
man started for the stairs. The keen-eyed youth 
with the Han jades was watching. He inter- 
cepted the stairward journey. “How much you 
give me three piece?” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“One dollar half can do?” ‘No can,” said the 
foreigner with foreign positiveness. “My have 
talkey you one dollar.” He knew instinctively 
that he had offered too much, that the boy was 
going to accept the offer, and that he dared not 
rescind it. The only safety was in rapid exit 
from this thieves’ market. But there is a code 
among thieves, and their bitterest rivalries 
become impregnable co-operation when an 
invader’s treasury may be broken open. So the 
short distance to the stairway became hopelessly 
blocked with all sorts of bargainers, men bent 
on getting their wares packed and removed 
before dark, and others who were equally deter- 
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mined to examine the wares on the tables in 
that part of the room. Before it was possible 
to crowd one’s way through, the agile youth had 
darted to his table, brought the three pieces of 
brownish jade stone and was thrusting them 
into the minister’s hand, particularly eager in 
his insistence that he was losing money but that 
he would let the distinguished Western teacher 
have them all for one big silver dollar. 

There was nothing else to do but to accept the 
jades. Whatever might be said about the 
Shanghai pastor it had to be admitted that when 
it came to bargaining with the Chinese he was 
a good sport. Sometimes it cost him money, 
but it won him respect and goodwill. It was 
his unbroken rule that having offered a price 
he would not withdraw it: he might raise, but 
it could not be lowered. So he drew out the 
dollar, looked at it ruefully, handed it to the 
clever youth, and went down the stairs and into 
the street. 

There he stood undecided. His hands search- 
ed the bottoms of both pockets. He took out 
his wallet and looked carefully through each 
division. He had not another cent on his per- 


son—the nearest approach thereto was a 21,4- 
13 
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cent bus token. It was now 7.15. He was blocks 
from the nearest taxi stand—and it would be a 
ruinous price to pay for those brown soapstones 
if he added to it another dollar for taxifare. He 
walked undecidedly toward the tram stop on the 
corner. He must get home whether he had 
money or not. Perhaps he would meet some 
acqaintance waiting for the car. He did not. 
Perhaps the clerk at the exchange shop where 
he had often bought coppers would recognize 
him. He did not. He only laughed out some 
remark about ‘‘these fool foreigners’? when 
the luckless minister tried to borrow twelve 
coppers to get home. 

Just then the tram came along. There was 
no time to lose, no time to think, only time to 
act. So the penniless Reverend Tweed-Jones 
boarded the tram. The conductor asked for his 
fare. He replied with an expressive gesture 
that he had none. Apparently the statement 
satisfied the conductor who went on collecting 
fares and left the recent visitor to the thieves’ 
market stealing a ride on the back platform of 
the French tram. 

Ten minutes later an inspector climbed onto 
the car. He began his examination of tickets 
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on the back platform. The foreigner was the 
third one accosted. He shrugged his shoulders 
and showed two empty palms. The inspector’s 
knowledge of English was decidedly limited. 
The minister knew neither Chinese nor French. 
The inspector made his desires known, however: 
his first choice was for a fare receipt, failing 
that he wanted. coppers or any larger coin. 
Then he had the happy idea of asking for the 
display of a season ticket or even the avowal 
that the passenger had one. He had not. He 
could produce nothing. “No can do! Must 
have fare!” ejaculated the irate inspector and 
shouted a torrent of words at the defenseless 
conductor. ‘No have got,” retorted the minis- 
ter with a sheepish grin. Then his pidgin 
English ran out too, and he said with a laugh, 
“If you'll stop the car I'll get off.” It occurred 
to him that he was now near enough home to 
ricksha the rest of the way and yet have time 
by strenuous efforts to negotiate a change of 
clothes for the evening while his wife was calling 
the taxi. “No can, first must pay,” snapped 
the inspector. This riding for a mile and a 
half without paying a cent could not be allowed 
on any pretext. 
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Apparently they had reached an impasse. 
They stood and stared at each other, the one in 
helpless amusement, the other in impotent rage. 
Then he had an idea, brilliant enough to frighten 
the passenger into payment. “You go police 
station.” “Good idea,” said the minister, 
“that’s my stop anyhow. We'll go to the police 
station;” and a mile farther up the street they 
dismounted and walked together into the station. 

The French sergeant was at his desk. He 
listened to the angry story of the inspector 
without a word to the criminal minister, counted 
out twelve coppers to the tramway employee 
and motioned him to go. Then he turned to the 
Reverend Tweed-Jones, arrested by a ticket 
inspector for riding without paying his fare. 
Unfortunately the sergeant spoke no English 
and explanations failed to explain. But a 
Chinese interpreter had caught the story from 
the inspector and was an interested and amused 
observer of this bi-lingual unintelligible conver- 
sation. He decided to play his hand; the advan- 
tage was all his, as he could handle three lan- 
guages. He held a brief conversation in French 
with the sergeant and then said in simple 
English—‘The sergeant wishes you to be search- 
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ed.” There was no possible objection to this 
humorous little proceeding, so an Annamite 
policeman stepped up, ran his hands easily over 
the clerical black suit, and caused a jingle of 
the several pieces of Han jade. He paused, 
inserted his hand, drew them from the minister’s 
pocket, and laid them on the desk. Suddenly 
the atmosphere in the room changed. All eyes 
were turned on the jade. The sergeant picked 
up each piece in turn and then drew down a 
large record book. A Chinese in satin coat 
entered and minutely examined the pieces. 
There was much animated conversation, all 
incomprehensible to the victim, who now for the 
first time became a trifle apprehensive. 

He started to tell his story to the interpreter. 
He found everyone iriterested only in the jades. 
They wanted to know where they came from, 
and what he paid. “A dollar at the thieves’ 
market,” he said straight away and added that 
he would be pleased to leave them until morning 
as security for the twelve coppers car fare or 
any fine he might have to pay. His offer was 
accepted, his name and address registered and 
he was about to leave when a police officer enter- 
ed hurriedly, spoke excitedly to the sergeant and 
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then reached out his hand to detain the minister. 
“Excuse me, please. You will have to have 
some one come and identify you. These are 
most valuable jades we have found upon your 
person. We have searched many weeks for 
them. The situation is a bit serious. Can you 
telephone to some well-known person to identify 
you?” That was an embarrassing thing for 
the minister todo. Hecogitateda moment. It 
occurred to him that the secretary of his church 
committee would be well known to the police 
authorities through his standing in the com- 
munity and because of negotiations he had 
lately conducted through this office for the 
recovery of some of his art treasures recently 
stolen from his home. It would also satis- 
factorily delay the dinner if he could get the 
church secretary to drive down to the station. 
He mentioned the name and ’phone number and 
the police officer at once got him on the line. 
Ten minutes later the big Studebaker drove 
up and the church secretary entered. Jovially 
he greeted the Reverend Tweed-Jones and 
inquired what difficulty he wasin. They joined 
in a hearty laugh, during all of which the French 
officials, the interpreter, and the Annamite police 
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waited patiently. Then the police officer 
addressed the new comer in French, and drew 
his attention to the three pieces of Han Jade on 
the desk. The laughter died instantly. The 
secretary stared as though he had seen an 
apparition. He lifted each piece tenderly, 
eagerly, examined it minutely and shouted, 
“You have found them—My precious Hans.” 


The Guardian Angel 


igs! 


Ir anybody had cared to raise the veil and to 
gaze behind the misleading perfection of form 
and manner, he would have started back in 
horror and dismay—and dropped the veil. For 
under a smiling, jolly and healthy bonhomie, he 
kept it hidden—a bottomless abyss of cynicism, 
a complete blank, where once beautiful ideals 
had reigned. 
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No heart can exist bare of armour—however 
ephemerous and imaginary—and his present 
shirt of mail was striking indeed and ever so 
much more profitable than all those high and © 
lofty aspirations of younger days: to wit— 
pursuit of physical welfare. He fostered, fed 
and pampered this ambition for physical per- 
fection by an abundance of cold water and fresh 
air, regular hours, scientifically selected food 
values, frugality in luxuries, and above all by 
systematic exercise: riding before dawn; swim- 
ming in sunshine; tennis, football and rowing 
in the afternoon; fencing in the evening; early 
to bed and early to rise—being wonderfully wise 
indeed in proportioning strength accumulated 
and strength expended. , 

What we most strive to attain we usually get, 
unless it is predestined to the contrary. He too 
attained what he sought—health; a health so 
flourishing, blooming and radiant that it would 
almost have turned insolent in its glorious 
vitality, had it not been for the greyish hair at 
the temples and a certain queer twist of the thin 
lips, half sarcastic and half bitter, and the cold, 
piercing look under heavy eyelids, like a dart 
from a steel blade suddenly killing the crowd’s 
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foolishly admiring stare. However, very few 
noticed this; most people’s attention was cap- 
tured and instantaneously converted into bois- 
terous admiration by the handsome face, strong 
and graceful figure, perfect glittering teeth. 

He lived in a continuous strain of movement, 
more physical than intellectual, tired himself 
out to exhaustion, then slept the dreamless sleep 
of the beast, as if glad to forget. Work and 
profession were only of secondary interest, 
apparently just enough to give the body a rest 
and the brain its turn for a while, to keep the 
wolf from the door; and perhaps his bankers 
knew a thing or two. Ambition did not seem 
to have a hold on him, and several tactful 
advances about participation in sport on a 
professional basis were met with final and 
emphatic refusals. 

* * * 

“My dear Mr. Balker, it’s no use pretending 
to be impervious to our charms,” twittered 
Mrs. Laurence, smiling her usual candied smile. 
“One of these days I shall have the great, the 
very great satisfaction of seeing you turn 
human all of a sudden; and I daresay I have 
good reason for this hope to-day.” He bowed 
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politely and gave her a glimpse of his teeth. 
His eyes expressed what good manners concealed 
—a stifled yawn. ‘No, joking aside,” Mrs. 
Laurence launched her war-plan with renewed 
energy. 

“IT am not aware of having joked in any way, 
dear Mrs. Laurence—never do on polo days, too 
beastly tired.” 

“Oh, come, come, it’s no use a you 
are not interested in the advent of the great 
celebrity—drat your polo and your charming 
insolence too,” this with her pickled smile, 
always in stock for a deserving cause. ‘Don’t 
really know why I take such an interest in your 
matrimonial affairs, heaven knows you don’t 
deserve it, you selfish man,” and yet she stared 
with frank admiration at his handsome face. 

“Hopeless proposition, dear friend, utterly 
hopeless,” he acquiesced with mock submission. 

“Nobody good enough for you, eh?” 

“Nobody bad enough, dear kindly soul,” this 
with the point of a stiletto flashing out of the 
corner of his eye. 

“Ah, your Oscar Wilde attitude again, eh? 
Well, she has been divorced once—and been left 
a million by the second husband—doesn’t that 
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tempt your vicious palate?” 

“Sorry, but not in the least.” | 

“Well, you wait and see. Ah, here they 
come.” 

As if to welcome the newcomers, the Jazz- 
band struck up its most frantic tune. With a 
childishly hopping dance-step, a lady, tall, thin, 
gorgeously attired and bejewelled, crossed the 
floor, adroitly swaying between the gathering 
couples. Her male companion, of nondescript 
nationality and immaculate tailoring, followed 
with the impersonal servility of a well-trained 
footman. She scanned every table with ex- 
aggerated attention, and passed Mrs. Laurence’s 
party by a few inches. The hostess burst into 
a shrill peal of delighted laughter. The widow 
had been left a million, you see. . . . 

“She’s so shortsighted, the poor darling,” 
Mrs. Laurence whispered aside to Balker, and 
barely caught a grunt between his teeth, ‘Oh, 
no, she isn’t.” 

“Hullo there, Mrs. Stringlock, as blind as a 
bat again!” she hailed her guest. The lady 
stopped, cleverly acting a sample of childish 
surprise. 

“Yes, we poor nightbirds are, aren’t we?” she 
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exclaimed, breathing somewhat heavily. “How 
do you do, Mrs. Laurence?”’ 

“My dear Mrs. Stringlock, I am so glad you 
have come at last, and you very nearly gave us 
the slip, you naughty darling. But let me 
introduce to you a rare newcomer in our flock 
of nightbirds—Mr. Balker, the most versatile 
champion in the world. He does not even try 
to conceal how sleepy he is, charming man, don’t 
you know. There’s a test for your wit, dear.” 

A deliberate rise, a perfect bow, the cold touch 
of an indifferent hard hand. 

Mrs. Stringlock stared hard at his temples 
and said quietly: ‘“How do you do, Mr. Balker? 
So good of you, Mrs. Laurence, to give me a hint 
about a dancing partner’s character; saves 
blunders in selecting the right step.” 

“Oh, but I say, I say, the first dance is always 
mine,” little Jimmy Dodde began to wail, “‘don’t 
you remember your promise, Mrs. Stringlock; 
now I say, this is not fair,” and he collapsed in 
well-feigned abject despair, rubbing his glasses 
frantically. 

“Wait Jimmy, wait child, and put your glasses 
on; you look like a ‘q’ without the ‘u’. So far 
your rival has not even claimed a dance.” 
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“I shall be delighted of course. May I have 
the honour?” and Balker rose with rather ill- 
feigned eagerness but with such politeness that 
it verged on rudeness. 

“No, you will have to wait, my friends, new 
and old; must put the clock back first,”’ and the 
flashy Mrs. Stringlock sat down and busied 
herself with her diamond-studded little vanity- 
case, whilst the chatter around rose and every- 
body believed himself having a good time. 
With slightly trembling fingers she gave her 
sleek glossy coiffure a careful pat and called 
herself a progressive lady with conservative 
hair. 

“What do you think of our gay little Shanghai, 
Mrs. Stringlock?” enquired the hostess. “I hope 
you will make a lengthy interruption in your 
trip around the world and let us keep you ever 
so long.” 

“IT think it’s a very wicked town; they say 
some of the worst find a harbour here. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Balker?”’ 

“Even Sodom and Gomorrah were preserved 
for the sake of a few virtuous ones.” 

“So you are a resident of Shanghai?” with an 
exaggerated lift of thin, very arched, artificial 
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eyebrows. 

“You are right there,” the hostess chimed in, 
delighted. ‘He is so virtuous, he even forgets to 
offer you a cigarette.” 

“Awfully sorry, I’m sure. Please have one, 
will you?”’ He handed her his open cigarette 
case. 

“May I smell them first? And please don’t 
spoil my psychological analysis by naming their. 
brand.” She lifted the cigarette case to her 
thin, nervous nostrils and inhaled deeply, almost 
sensuously. 

For a moment the heavy, painted eyelids 
dropped over her restless eyes and shut out her 
tale from the outer world. For a moment the 
notorious Mrs. Stringlock was alone in the 
room, alone with her memories of a different 
past. ... 

But Jimmy Dodde broke the spell, for it was 
his sad mission in this world to do so always. 

“Now tell us, Mrs. Stringlock, clever, wonder- 
ful, divine Mrs. Stringlock, what kind of a guy 
do you make him out to be?” 

The band suddenly seemed to have forgotten 
its cacophonic duties. An old-fashioned, sway- 
ing, utterly harmonious and lovely waltz came 
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back to life like a whiff of purer air in the 
wine-sweet and dust-saturated atmosphere 
of the dance hall. 

“T want to dance,” Mrs. Stringlock suddenly 
proclaimed, jumping up and throwing the 
cigarette case on the table with an abrupt 
movement, “little Jimmy. Can do?” 

“Oh, drat that tune! Can’t waltz to save my 
life,’ Jimmy moaned, looking up helplessly at 
the tall woman in front of him. 

“Mr. Balker, I’m sure the ‘ Dollar Princess ’ 
will take all the polo stiffness out of your limbs. 
Shall we try?” 

Balker rose with a blasé acquiescence, and 
they left the table. 

“Confound the band,” grumbled Jimmy Dodde 
into his soda-whisky. ‘‘There’s no continuity of 
mood and atmosphere about this place. Why 
can’t they keep up a decent, self-respecting jazz 
tune, without mixing this slush into the 
program. Who waltzes now, anyhow?”’ 

But the tall pair did. They glided through 
the hall in perfect unison of step, as if they had 
danced together all their lives. Their faces 
were set in an expression of cold, almost hostile 
indifference, but their bodies seemed to sway 
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in spite of themselves in such graceful and utter 
harmony that many a gaze followed the cup 
in frank admiration. 

Hardly opening her thin a the woman 
spoke; her voice was harsh and grating, it 
almost hissed. | 

“You Beers happy.” 

“T am.’ 

“Younger and more handsome than ever. 
Look at me!” 

“Considerably passe, ” he said without look- 
ing up, “but you’ve got what you wanted. So 
what’s youth, freshness, silly happiness?” 

“Money—yes. Piles and vulgar loads of it.” 

“‘The tree of life is always in bloom some- 
where,’ says Havelock Ellis.” 

“Not for me.” 

Silence. Interval of the music of different 
days. 

When the dance was resumed she spoke again, 
and there was an infinitesimal shade of a new 
softness in her voice. 

“We still can dance together.” Silence again, 
then softer still, 

-“T am free now.” In her next question there 


was a tremor, 
14 
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“Are you?” 

“Oh yes—for ever,” and resolutely he led 
his dancing partner back to the table, saying 
gaily: | 

“Jimmy, you’re right. Sentimental waltzes 
don’t agree with jolly temperamental people like 
you and Mrs. Stringlock. You two better keep 
to bracing jazz and let’s all forget the ‘ Dollar- 
Princess.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Laurence protested stormingly: “No- 
thing of the kind, nothing of the kind, when you 
two young people waltz, one seems to see a 
couple simply predestined for one another. Ah, 
there’s a lot in these little psychic hints and 
warnings that Mother Nature lets us have, if 
only we know how to look.” . 

But Mrs. Stringlock would not dance any 
more, neither jazz nor waltzes. She seemed 
moody and restless at the same time; like a 
gaudily coloured exotic bird with a broken wing, 
unable to flee. . . . Often she started as if to 
say something not connected with the general 
small talk, then checked herself abruptly; in 
those moments there was an almost haunted 
expression in her great shining eyes. When 
Mrs. Laurence asked her in a confidential 
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whisper, 

“Don’t you think his wife would have a lovely 
time with him?” she answered, “Yes, like the 
moth with the electric bulb.” 

Suddenly she confronted Balker with a direct 
question, and there was desperate bravado in 
her attitude. 

“How, is your little boy, Mr. Balker?”’ 

“Oh thanks, he is doing very well indeed,” 
with genial good-fellowship. 

Mrs. Laurence positively stared in dumb 
amazement, then exclaimed: 

“Balker has a son? How do you know it, if 
we didn’t?” 

“Mrs. Stringlock has shown such kind interest 
in my humble personality, that during our short 
dance I told her everything about myself, at 
least all that really matters.” 

But the matchmaker had already had time to 
re-adjust her policy, all bristling with new war- 
tactics. 

“But my dear fellow, how dare you? How 
dare you not marry again? You—a widower! 
It’s unbelievable!” 

“Perhaps the little boy’s mother is alive, 
Mrs. Laurence,’ Mrs. Stringlock intervened 
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subtly, “don’t you think this quite a possibility 
in our wicked days?” 

The musicians had retired; the dance hall 
enjoyed its only comparative respite from noise 
and clamour. Balker addressed the party with 
his newfound good natured charm: 

“T just got a letter from the little chap before 
leaving my boarding-house; had only a glance 
at it; may I read it aloud? He usually writes 
quite amusing letters, the little rascal. May 
]?” 

“Of course do; this is bully?” they all 
clamoured, with the exception of one, who sat 
there biting her lips till they showed pale 
through the rouge. 

“But perhaps I am boring you, Mrs. String- 
lock?” Balker asked with polite solicitude, 
taking an envelope out of his breast-pocket. 
She shook her head in silence, with fear and 
hatred in her eye. 

With the deliberate slowness of a conscien- 
tious executioner, who intends to make a neat 
job of it, he proceeded with his diabolical task. 
He knew there were poisoned shots in his locker 
and he relished the approach of the moment 
when he could at last square accounts with 
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the past. He smiled, and a beautiful colour 
radiated from his smooth skin. He was 
serene and very happy. His firm upper lip 
curled up for an instant in a cruel grin; then 
he became again as impersonal and fatal as 
Nemesis herself; she was just tipping the Scales 
to the other side for a change. . 

“This is why I don’t marry again,” he said 
kindly, and began to read: 

“Dear Dad, 

You remember that time you 
showed me how to put salt on a bird’s tail, so I 
could catch it? Dad, I wish you’d been here this 
morning. As I was on my way to school old 
mister robin got right in my way and old mister 
robin was soon in my booksack. I wanted to 
keep him there all day and when classes were 
over let him out and try to catch him again. 

I knew I’d feel very awful bad about it, 
making the poor bird do without air so long, 
when I said good-night to mother’s picture, like 
I do every night, and yours, too, Dad. 

I hope you won the cricket match again, I 
betted my last pocket money to Jack you would. 
If you didn’t please send that money. It was 
only 9d. But mother’s picture is ever so much 
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prettier than the other ladies I know, and not 
one has her smile. Does it ever snow over there 
where you are, and could I ride my sledge if I 
was over there? Do you ever play leapfrog 
over there like we used to? I’d rather you 
didn’t without me. 

Don’t forget, Dad, you are to tell me in your 
next letter all about how much mother loved me, 
and what she said when I was real naughty, 
how she was sick, and oh dad . . . and what 
she said before she died. ‘Your last letter about 
her was ripping. 

I keep it under my pillow at nights. Aren’t 
we two lucky to have had her? 

Yesterday the teacher asked what is a 
Guardian Angel? I got up, because I know, 
and said ‘a dead mother is.’ The boys all 
giggled, but the teacher didn’t. He’s a brick. 
He asked me to explain. Well, I said, when a 
boy wants to be bad and it’s ever so hard for 
him not to be bad, his dead mother makes it 
easy for him. That’s the Guardian Angel. 
Now wasn’t I right, Dad? The boys said so too 
after I had challenged them all. Whata licking 
I’d have given them. . . . 

Pll write you again, when I[ catch another 
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robin. Goodbye, and two big kisses—one from 
me and one from mother’s picture, you know, 
from the left dimple in her cheek. That’s where 
I always press your letter.” 


i * * 


When the jazz band was again throwing forth 
its blare to a nightworld always hungry for 
noise, a tall, thin, exceedingly smart woman 
made her way out of the dance hall. Her step 
was heavy and she shivered in her sable wrap. 
Her back was a little bent and her pose was that 
of a very tired, aged woman .. . her whole 
Armada lost. . . . Her escort of nondescript 
nationality and immaculate attire followed with 
the impersonal servility of a well-trained foot- 
man. 

A little man wove his way between the 
dancing couples. “I say, Mrs. Stringlock, wait 
a minute,” Jimmy Dodde implored, but the tall 
bent figure walked on indifferently. 

“T say, Balker told me to . .. ” She 
stopped abruptly and turned round; her face 
was angry and old. Three deep wrinkles fur- 
rowed the lower part of her cheek; once upon a 
time a dimple had nestled there. 
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“Rum chap, that Balker,” panted little 
Jimmy, who always meant well, “he sent me 
after you, as if you’d care for the picture of his 
little brat. . . . ” 


The Temple Bell 


wb 
wi 


THE sun was silently disappearing over the 
mud wall of the farthest town. A young Budd- 
hist priest, Tsao Hsi, stood motionless by the 
temple bell waiting for the last glow of the 
visible sun to fade before striking the mellow 
gong. Behind him in the shadow stood a four- 
teen year old boy, apprentice to the priesthood 
of Sakamuni, Tien T‘ai. Restlessly the lad 
waited for the temple bell to be sounded. The 
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quiet melodious sound of the bell sang through 
the dusk. 

Tien T‘ai abruptly broke through the vibrat- 
ing silence. 

“Father, I want to follow the sound of the bell. 
I want to travel across the plain. I want to stop 
at warm and friendly inns. I want to see 
play-acting and men who can do fire-eating. I 
want... .” 

“My son, you want. . . . the world.” 

“Yes, Father. Is that wrong? Only a few 
days ago you said the world is beautiful, that 
you longed for the throb of it, even the poverty 
and strife.” 

The young priest turned toward the child with 
a startled look which gradually became quiet 

and full of understanding. | 
~ “Son, think not of my idle words. That day 
I forgot our Master as I spoke. Let not human 
desires sway you. One day when you are or- 
dained and become a better follower of Buddha 
than I, you shall see the world and know that life 
on our Sacred mountain is peace. Come, let us 
be lighting the candles.” : 

Tien T‘ai impatiently kicked his feet out 
from the cumbersome robes as he followed the 
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priest in his evening round of worship. 

‘“‘Hush, my son,” the young priest said stern- 
ly. He spoke as though talking to himself, as 
indeed he was. | 

Silently the shadowy figures performed the 
usual evening rites for their temple on the 
Sacred Mountain. To-morrow the pilgrims 
would begin to arrive for the spring festival. 
It was a gala time for both visitors and priests. 
Yet there was discontent in the heart of Tsac 
Hsi the young priest. People coming to his 
temple from the very heart of living made him 
long for the throb and thrill of life in the plain. 
Was not the insecure peace and uncertain joy of 
activity on the plain more greatly to be desired 
than the indefinite waiting for the peace of full 
Buddhahood? 

In the flickering light of their common room 
Tsao Hsi noted that the lad was saying his 
prayers with greater ardor than usual. He was 
glad that the thoughts of a happy to-morrow had 
been substituted for the brooding over the joys 
of the busy world down on the plain. But for 
himself! He signed and prayed, “Incline thy 
heavenly ear, O Pusa. O, may I have wisdom 
that shall lead to the peace of Buddhahood. O, 
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may I put my trust in Buddha. O, give peace, 
O Pusa, give strength.” 

And all that night there was no peace. For 
a night there was no peace. 

With the sunshine came the happy groups 
of villagers for their annual pilgrimage. They 
were arrayed in fine garments and in coarse 
cotton cloth. Laughing, praying, quarrelling, 
playing they came trooping up to the Sacred 
Mountain. Some were seriously engaged in 
performing vows and passed on and up to the 
top of the mountain hardly stopping at the 
wayside temples. Others were unhurried and 
friendly. They stopped to talk to Tien T‘ai as 
they rested at the halfway temple. If Tien T‘ai 
was not busy with carrying water from the 
Spring of Pearls or taking messages to other 
temples he would draw close to a group of 
travellers and listen to their tales of fire-eating 
magicians, the Fairy Fox, visitations of ghosts 
and marvellous cures. But most of all he loved 
to hear them tell of their homes, the fine feasts, 
the opening of great shops with the blare of 
trumpets, the marriage of a daughter to a 
wealthy son. The end of day found Tien T‘ai 
still listening attentively to the pilgrims’ talk, 
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as they wended their many ways to the great 
awe-inspiring temple at the top of the mountain. 
A middle-aged gentleman was speaking. His 
expensive robes were swaying gracefully as he 
moved his arms and body while telling of his 
marvellous trips. As Tien T‘ai moved about 
the temple court he heard snatches of the story. 

“The camels turned south into a green valley 
full of springs.” “I found sleep that night in 
afineinn.” ‘A day’s journey to Mongolia... 
many furs. Cheap.” “One day luck—the next? 
The gods frown.” ‘‘The fur business? A good 
business. Twenty men and sixty camels now.” 

The great merchant paused and then went on. 
“But fellow-travellers it is sad. I have no seed. 
No son. Noheir. ITamold. My wife’s years 
are not few. I come to-day to pray Kuan Yin. 
Ah—but my years and her years—The gods 
must be very kind to give us a son now. Ah, it 
is Indeed very sad.”’ 

The sun was setting. The mountain side was 
silent. The dust of the plain was sparkling and 
dancing in the golden rays of the setting sun. 
Tsao Hsi stood by the temple bell.. He struck 
the bell and vibrating across the mountain and 
down the gorge and out on the plain went the 
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peace bestowing tones. Tien T‘ai stood sombre- 
ly behind the bell. The last echo had died. 
Then Tien T‘ai murmured, 

“Father.” 

“Yes, son.” 

“Father, to-morrow I go. I go to the plain.” 
Then petulantly he added “You’d go yourself if 
you were as brave as I.” 

Tsao Hsi quivered. Here again was the call 
so familiar to the priest. The insecure life of 
the world or the quiet, protected peace of the 
temple? The great satisfying peace of Buddha- 
hood or the uncertain, temporary joy of the 
world? With a great effort of will Tsao Hsi 
then settled it for all time. 

He turned to the lad, “Tien T‘ai, no law of the 
Buddhist priesthood can prevent you from 
going. But choose carefully between the peace 
of the world and that of the gods.” 

The young priest of the sacred order of Saka- 
muni fumbled in the folds of his priestly gar- 
ments. Slowly his hand emerged. 

“Son.” And then again more calmly, “Son, 
many misfortunes may overtake you on the 
plain and in the mountains. You will soon 
wander beyond the sound of the temple bell. 
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The camel bells will lead you in devious and 
dangerous ways. Temptations will rob you of 
your peace. Wealth or poverty may take your 
virtues from you. And the temple bell will not 
be there to call your peace back to you.” Slowly 
he opened his hand. “Take this my charm. It 
has guarded my peace, may it protect yours. 
Because you go beyond the call of our bell the 
gods may be displeased. May this, my gift, 
preserve you.” 

“Father, I would not take it from you. I do 
not need it. Iam young, strong, and I soon will 
be rich. I shall not need it.” 

“It’s powers are great, lad. Do you know the 
legend of the coin? How it protects and why it 
heals? Let me repeat it you.” 

“Long years ago a merchant was attacked by 
a thief and was bruised and hurt. There was a 
temple near by and thither he crawled in his 
suffering. He hid under the great temple bell. 
In the short space of fifteen minutes he was well 
again. Afterward, many hundreds of bruised 
and cut people came to the bell for healing. But 
the priests were extortioners and the prices for 
healing became so high that the common people 
could no longer be made whole. The people in 
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their wrath, that a gift of the gods should be 
made the means of great gain to the few, des- 
troyed the bell. From the remnants they made 
many coins—the pan liang coin—which you hold 
in your hand. If one scrapes off bits from the 
coin and puts them on his wounds he becomes 
well again. He who carries it is safe from 
harm.” 

Tien T‘ ai looked at the coin with interest as it 
lay in his hand and said, “Father, I would not 
take that which is yours. I shall not be hurt.” 

Tsao Hsi hastened forward, “It is time for the 
evening rites.”’ | 

As the shadowy figures moved about the 
temple lighting the candles together for the last 
time, Tien T‘ai quietly slipped the charm into a 
erack in the wood of the altar. “I am young. 
Iam strong. I shall not needit. Tsao Hsi may 
need it. I am going to be rich.” 

A day passes and it is dusk again. Tsao Hsi 
stood by the bell watching the last thin line of 
pilgrims as they moved out on the plain at his 
feet. He strained his eyes+o catch a glimpse of 
the lad, trudging beside the camels. A cloud of 
dust obscured the travellers from sight but a 
faint tinkle of camel bells was heard. Tsao Hsi 
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eagerly leaned forward to hear all the melody as 
it grew fainter and fainter. The last thin 
vibration had died e’er it reached the mountain 
side. Tsao Hsi stood alone. With a guilty 
start he saw that the sun had for several 
moments been below the mud roofs of the 
farthest town. The rich, sweet vibrations sang 
out to all the earth around. How rich, full and 
peace-restoring it was. And Tien T‘ai down 
there on the dusty plain, did he hear it too in the 
very depths of his soul or was the tinkle, tinkle 
of the camel bells completely drowning the peace- 
bestowing melody? 

The many years have passed and another 
spring season has come on the Sacred Mountain. 
To-morrow the pilgrims will arrive from the 
plains. Tsao Hsi stood on the mountain path 
looking down on the plains below. To-morrow 
this path would be crowded with villagers. 
There would be the rich and the poor, the happy 
and sad. There was a rumor that a wealthy fur 
merchant was to come to give thanks for his 
prosperity. Tsao Hsi gave a little sigh as he 
thought of the uproar there would be on the 
restful mountain side. 


As the bell sang out its evening call, Tsao Hsi 
15 
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prayed his usual prayer that the message of 
peace and stability which the bell gave to an 
unlistening world, might be his. 

The mountain was gay with travellers. They 
came in gala dress with baubles in their hats or 
swinging from a button. They came with their 
story-telling and meaningless gossip, their care- 
less devotion and ardent devotion. 

Tsao Hsi in his round of hospitality and 
temple duty heard references to the great mer- 
chant who was to arrive on the second day of the 
festival. 

“Ah, his disposition is bad,” said one. 

“Yes, flouncing his rich garments in the face 
of the humble and cursing beggar children when 
they ask only a penny.” 

“Aye, but fellow-travellers,” eagerly exclaim- 
ed one, “Did you see what happened at the 
Temple of the White Pine Forest? The priest 
humbly told him that one sleeping place only 
was left, that 1t was poor and uncomfortable 
and wholly unworthy of such a distinguished 
visitor... .” 

Another of the travellers broke into the story 
to add his testimony, “The priest was most 
friendly and courteous.” 
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The first narrator continued. 

“And that bold man of riches and narrow | 
heart spat on him, called curses on his family 
for three generations and told him to be quick 
about preparing the suitable thing.”’ 

“And what came of it all?” 

“Oh, the priest gave him his own room.” 

Tsao Hsi shook his head sadly and quoted to 
himself a paragraph from The Pilgrim’s Guide 
admonishing against covetousness and quarrel- 
someness. “The wise men who wrote for the 
instruction of travellers said that they were to 
treat their troubles as dreams, illusions, echoes, 
as shadows, even as things of no substance. 
Ah, but the world robs these people of their 
virtues and they rob the priesthood of Sakamuni 
of its peace.” 

The next afternoon was drawing to a close 
when a personage and his servant appeared on 
the trail leading directly to the temple where 
Tsao Hsi was priest. The traveller’s light blue 
garment fluttered gently as he walked. His 
well built body, alert walk and square head made 
him an interesting figure. Tsao Hsi watched 
him approach from around the curve in the path. 
Then for a minute or two the figure of the newly- 
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arrived pilgrim was obscured by the bushes and 
the turn in the trail. Tsao Hsi turned his eyes 
back to the plain and gently yet firmly struck 
the curfew. Out of the shadow of the temple 
building the traveller came. It seemed that 
for a moment his triumphant complaisance had 
been substituted for quiet humility. He pros- 
trated himself at the altar. The last vibration 
had faded and Tsao Hsi looked down at the man 
at his feet. Quickly the man arose. 

“Good day and peace to you, Friend of the 
Mountain.” | 

“‘Peace to you,” answered Tsao Hsi. 

“T want a place to rest, elder brother.” 

The priest indicated a traveller’s room and 
wished the pilgrim rest and refreshment. 

The pilgrim called after Tsao Hsi. “I want 
hot water to bathe with. I want tea. I 
want... .” 

Tsao Hsi had passed into his room beyond the 
sound of the last words. He murmured to him- 
self. “These people of the plains, they want the 
world, not heaven and her gifts. They want the 
world.” 

As Tsao Hsi moved about the brick stove get- 
ting his supper, a group of late arrivals stopped 
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by his temple to warm their rice and take a bit 
of rest. As they squatted by the door of the 
_ kitchen they asked if the fur merchant had 
stopped. | 

“Yes,” answered Tsao Hsi, “He sits in yonder 
room eating his supper attended by his servant.” 

The men spoke in subdued tones. 

“He is a proud and arrogant man, Friend of 
the Mountain. Let us tell you what happened 
at the Gate of the Mountain.” 

Tsao Hsi only partly listened to the gossip of 
these eager talkers. It was something about a 
beggar, only asked a copper, and he such a rich 
man wanting everybody to know of his four 
score camels and thirty men. The beggar is 
strong and ugly they were saying. He is nota 
common beggar but a robber-like fellow. Last 
year he robbed rich travellers—but—and— 
so—. Did any one suppose that thus.... 
And so on these garrulous pilgrims ‘“reminis- 
cenced,” speculated and gossiped late into the 
night. 

Tsao Hsi finally bade them all a polite good- 
evening and went to bed. He longed for the 
peace and quiet familiar to this place. One day 
more and they would be leaving him in peace 
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with his mountain and his bell. He had trou- 
bled dreams of a merchant in rags and throngs 
of beggars in silk garments, of a temple bell that 
had the tone of a camel bell. He woke before 
dawn with a quick start. No, there were a few 
minutes still before striking the morning bell to 
call the gods of heaven to witness the devotions 
of the children of earth. Slowly the priest 
walked across the court. He stood looking for 
the first shadow of the rising sun to fall on the 
distant plain. He turned abruptly toward the 
temple room. There was a moan and a short 
cry that seemed to come from the interior of the 
temple room. Tsao Hsi stumbled over the door 
ledge into the cold shadows of the room. Ina 
moment he was bending over the unconscious 
form of the merchant, no longer proud and pre- 
tentious but pale, bruised and beaten. 

Roused to consciousness he babbled of a beg- 
gar, revenge, and money. ‘He—they all would 
take it—It is mine. I earned it—It is my 
money. It is mine. No one shall take it from 
me. The temple. . . . It gave me shelter. 
The villainy, the vermin-eaten beggar. A 
thousand curses on his beggarly line. May all 
his descendants resemble donkeys—Even in a 
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holy place.” 

“Friend of the Mountain” Then again. 
“Friend of the Mountain, do you remember me? 
Do you remember Tien T<ai, the lad who follow- 
ed the camel train fifteen years ago? Iam he.” 

The priest looked at him intently. 

“Yes, you are Tien T‘ai, the boy who wanted 
the world. You have found power and wealth. 
But these wounds? Was there no power to save 
you? The coin which I gave you brought you 
prosperity, but why did it not save you from 
harm?” 

Tien T‘ai answered, “I have no coin. But 
these wounds, can you not heal them?”’ 

“But the coin,” repeated Tsao Hsi. “Do you 
remember I gave you a coin, the pan liang, to 
preserve you from such harm as this?”’ 

Tien T‘ai started to shake his head in disagree- 
ment and then the memory came. “Father, it 
is here. Itis herein this room. I did not take 
it. I left it here to protect you. I thought I 
would never need it.” 

With difficulty he moved his bruised body 
nearer to the altar. In a crack in the wood of 
the altar he put his fingers. A moment of 
gentle suspense and with joy and satisfaction he 
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held up a dusty coin, the pan liang. 

- Tsao Hsi looked at it reverently as it lay in 
Tien T‘ai’s hand. “It has preserved my peace. 
I have been protected. But it is yours, Tien 
T‘ai,”’ said Tsao Hsi as the man offered it to him, 
“Take it out on the plain and let it not only pre- 
serve and heal you, but also let it remind you of 
this holy place.” 

The priest raised his eyes to the plain which 
was already radiant with the early sun. 

The morning bell sounded clear and trium- 
phant. Tsao Hsi looking at the quiet and rever- 
ent Tien T‘ai and then again at the plain, said 
in his heart, ‘‘The people of the plain, the passing 
world can never again disquiet me. My peace 
is secure with Buddha.” 

And when the last faint sound of the mellow 
gong had died on plain and mountain Tien T‘ai 
spoke sombrely. 

“Father.” 

“Yes, son.” 

“Father, I will carry the coin with me out on 
the plain, and it shall re-mind me of you, the 
sacred mountain and the bell. The sound of 
camel bells shall never again drown the song of 
the temple bell in my heart.” 
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The hush of a new day was over the earth. 
Tsao Hsi reached out and tapped the bell softly, 
so softly that they two alone might hear. And 
there was peace, a great peace, on the mountain. 


Military Stakes 


14 


Two grey-clad guards shivered in the sentry 
boxes at the entrance to the Lunghwa Yamen. 
The entry court was cluttered with several rows 
of stacked arms, heaped with knapsacks and 
canteens as if for heavy march. Groups of 
sleepy soldiers restlessly loitered about the stone 
railing of the dry fountain. 

In the reception hall no one appeared sleepy, 
and the restlessness was that of intense excite- 
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ment, suppressed and dignified. Tsai Ren-feng, 
the general in charge of the fighting forces 
with headquarters at Lunghwa, was playing 
mah-jong with his chief-of-staff and two colonels. 
One of them wore a field uniform and his sabre 
lay precariously across a tea-poy at the side of 
the room. The others were dressed in the long, 
satin, fur-lined coats of wealthy gentlemen. 
Once as the chief-of-staff reached through the 
side of his coat to extract a roll of bills from his 
wallet he revealed the leather case of a heavy 
automatic. His commander and the senior 
colonel were similarly equipped. 

The round table was littered with dominoes, 
various silver coins, cigarettes and teacups. 
Two tallow candles burned low in a pile of 
melted paraffine reminiscent of their predeces- 
sors. Four orderlies stood alertly at vantage 
points behind their superiors ever ready to light 
a cigarette, refill the teacups, furnish fresh hot 
towels, or execute any command. From time 
to time despatch carriers in dusty puttees and 
straw sandals, with a blue-cased umbrella slung 
across the back, pushed aside the white cloth 
curtain into the hall, stood an instant at atten- 
tion and delivered an official envelope. The 
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general without ever interrupting his game 
would draw out the single sheet of soft paper, 
glance at the two or three lines of loosely written 
characters, utter over his shoulder a nearly 
inaudible order and play his hand. There was 
no pause, no confusion, apparently no attention 
paid to the intrusion. The war went on. 

The adjoining room was crowded with officers 
of high and low degree—everyone in full field 
uniform and side arms—and a heterogeneous 
collection of orderlies, despatch carriers, non- 
coms and flunkies. Seven or eight men pored 
over a map of field operations, tracing troop 
movements in the region west of Shanghai, 
chiefly between North Station and Siccawei. 
Others were nervously examining the pistols. 
There was much agitated conversation in under- 
tone. Usually there was someone peeking 
through the curtained doorway into the recep- 
tion hall. 

The sudden boom of a four-inch gun made 
them all look up abruptly. It was followed 
almost at once by a second shot, and in two 
minutes by two more. Messengers dashed in 
with the latest reports; an effort was made to 
locate on the map the position of the guns; 
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excitement. ran high. The fifth shot was 
followed by a distant crash and a rush of 
soldiers’ feet on the stone pavement in the 
courtyard. An old boiler lying just west of. the 
powder factory had been struck, and the mud 
wall of the nearby workmen’s quarters had 
fallen. The sixth shot was reported to have 
burst in air several hundred yards short of the 
wireless antenne. 

As when a boy throws a stone into an ants’ 
nest hanging in an old tree, hordes of soldiers 
swarmed out of their barracks, buttoning their 
clothes and buckling their fire-arms about them. 
Every yard and roadway beyond the muddy 
creek in the yamen grounds became an extem- 
poraneous parade ground. Captains’ orders, 
shouted through the dark, drew their companies 
into formation and held them standing there 
waiting for a command from higher up. None 
came. 

About the old dry fountain in front of the 
reception hall arms still remained stacked. 
There was nothing to disturb the great game 
within doors. A silent battle was being fought 
there which would be more decisive in outcome 
than any of which Shanghai that year was ever 
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frantically aware. The general was closing in 
on his chief-of-staff with a degree of security 
that would have made every war correspondent 
in the country at least abandon his sneers, could 
he have viewed the contest. 

Once more the boom of a field gun, and the 
rear wall of the famous ancient temple crumbled 
with a thud. A terrified yell burst from the 
troops quartered within the sacred precincts. A 
second shot; and in the silence that followed 
General Tsai rose from the gambling table with 
an exultant, disdainful smile directed toward 
his staff officer. For a moment the latter sat 
as if stunned by a blow; then he too and the 
colonels rose from their seats at the table. The 
general issued a sharp order which was instantly 
shouted through the court. In the midst of the 
resultant confusion two autos dashed from the 
entry gate into the courtyard, swung around 
the stone rail of the fountain, and stopped 
noisily at the door of headquarters. 

Silhouetted against the flickering light of the 
guest hall the victorious commander was seen 
to draw his defeated opponent to one side and 
whisper rapidly a few concise directions. Then 
motioning to his supporting colonel he stepped 
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through the doorway and into the second of the 
waiting cars, a shabby rebuilt machine with 
curtains. drawn. While the engine chugged 
impatiently, the chief-of-staff also stepped out 
into the night. He climbed wearily into the 
first car—a huge purple Cadillac—and with 
armed guards on each running board he was 
whirled through the gates, along the dark road 
lined closely on both sides with eager soldiers, 
past the Bureau of Foreign Affairs, and on to 
the bridge across Siccawei Creek. The outriders 
leapt from the car to the barbed wire barricade. 
One of them engaged the Annamite policeman 
in a brief conversation in French and handed 
him Tsai Ren-feng’s official card. The bar- 
ricade was drawn aside, the Cadillac sped by, 
and nine minutes later pulled up at the N.Y.K. 
lower wharf. The Nakasaki Maru sailed at 
daylight, having missed the Saturday afternoon 
tide “‘on account of boiler trouble.” The Sunday 
morning papers carried a last minute report that 
General Tsai had fied from the yamen under 
cover of darkness as the attacking army closed 
in, and had sailed for Beppu on a Japanese liner. 
The Monday papers confirmed the rumour. 

In a big house on Route Doumer that Sunday, 
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Tsai the victorious general read with amusement 
the news in the morning papers. He was rather 
pleased with his victory of the night before. 
His enemy from Nanking was in charge of the 
arsenal and yamen, and therefore responsible to 
deal with two unpaid armies and a company of 
enraged foreign consul-generals. His chief-of- 
staff was charged with facing the newspaper 
reporters and the Japanese authorities, and with 
negotiating terms with whichever Tuchun should 
prove to be victorious in the north. For him- 
self he would enjoy his well-earned retirement 
in the French Concession. He had fought 
valiantly, and had won the most prized of 
military stakes. 


The Jade Spirit 
Y, 
i 
yr 


Sit here, will you? Boy, bring the tea. 

So it’s the bronzes you would like to see. 

No, just dropped in. That’s kind, my friend. 

You like the amber-green, my Hangchow blend. . 

Nothing. The ring is dead. It was alive. | 

The spirit passed, I think at five. | 

I say it was alive. Alive as I. 

You ask, “ How came my ring to die?” 

Your patience then :— ’T'was in this room alone 
16 
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Most suddenly I saw the shapely bit of stone 

That once had sung, had hope, had joy, 

Turn cold. A trinket now, a useless toy. 

A favor, please. You have a niece? 

Send it to her. Where find a better piece? 

Cool, shining blue caught in a warm green wave. 

*Tis valued for its touch as much. Why save? 

She liked the deep cut flowers of the band. 

It is a small third finger size. The hand 

Is, yes, a brown and truly small. Mine’s white, 

But what of that?—I’d rather not the light. 

She was not Fashion’s spoiled pet. 

Modern, of course. <A princess, yet 

For months I had been welcome there. Of all 

She welcomed most. At last they came to call 

Me, “ Brother,” in their courteous, gracious way. 

The ring I sent to celebrate her last birthday. 

Here was indeed the old and new—the East, 

The West, in friendship sharing each their best. 

I didn’t see. Yet might have known. Friends came 

As freely there as I—but not the same. 

Even Lih-ding was different. So I thought. 

On yesterday her bethrothal gifts were brought. 

The card is there, with letters gold on red, _ 

It reads,—“ Wei-ching, Lih-ding will wed.” 

"Twas though two strong winged things, both green 
and black 

Smote swiftly, without sound and from the back. 

I went, said much. Misunderstood the rest. 

Ah, spare me, please, your placid “ P’raps it’s best.” 

Through all she smiled nor blamed. I felt there lay 

A distance in her subtle, gentle way. 

A distance, bridgeless, wide and deep as space. 
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Ay, he is brave who dares the gulf of race. 
When I came here again it was not late 

But there were only ashes in the grate. 

Then blew such blinding gusts of wind and rain, 
I thought, “‘ Can these old bars and bolts remain?” 
The storm it seemed could move the very hill. 
Would you believe as sudden all was still? 

A silver light began to penetrate 

And dancing bamboos faint to decorate 

My lattice screen and study floor. 

A gray wet dawn slipped slowly o’er 

The trees along the guarding dragon wall. 

I heard the golden oriole’s low call. 

Enough—the ring is dead. It was as I, 

Alive. So came my ring of jade to die. | 
I’ve said at five I found myself alone 

Holding a bit of brightly colored stone, 

Set in a narrow winding yellow band, 

A small third finger size. The hand 

A marvel, faintly bronze. Alas, mine’s white! 
Something, my friend, has passed. Was it last night? 
The story of an alien and a ring 

Is done. And I will go for good this spring, 
Home. For a while no more of foreign lands. 
T’ll keep that Kwan-Yin with a thousand hands. 


A Skirmish with Tradition 


Pall 


BI-GIoK! Peace,” greeted Miss White as the 
living room door swung open in answer to her 
“enter.” 

“Bak-ni, of whom I told you, comes with me,” 
rejoined the tall, large-boned Chinese girl who 
led the way. “My heart is happy to have you 
know her.” 

The room where they settled down for a cup 
of fragrant Chinese tea, and a pleasant chat, 
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was part of a small apartment at the top of Hope 
Hospital, occupied by Miss White, the American 
trained nurse in the large mission hospital of 
Kolongsu, South China. 

While Miss White discussed with Bi-giok her 
High School studies, especially her work in 
zoology, Bak-ni, or Jessamine, as her name 
signifies, scrutinized the room in which she 
found herself. She liked it immensely for she 
saw it was in striking contrast to the reception 
room of her own home, but for an odd reason. 
As the wealth of the Lims had increased, the 
elder Lims, intrigued by the seeming elegance of 
foreign furniture and ornaments, had departed 
from the rigid simplicity which marks the 
Chinese ideal of beauty; while Miss White, on 
the other hand, had captured something of the 
grace and elegance of Chinese simpleness. The 
Lims had heaped unto themselves deeply 
cushioned arm-chairs, plush sofas, gilt lamps, a 
very fine-toned but extremely ornate piano, 
whereas Miss White had naught but wicker fur- 
niture, stained brown and made comfortable by 
silk-covered cushions of a deeper shade of brown. 
Instead of the large bunch of expensive, artificial 
flowers which graced the mahogany center table 
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in her home, a single, beautiful, yellow tea-rose 
in a slender brass vase which stood on the simple 
little table, scented Miss White’s room deli- 
cately. 

Miss White, so Bak-ni thought, as she turned 
her attention towards her hostess, was herself 
like that yellow tea-rose. Her gentle, refined, 
young face, whose girlish bloom the Oriental sun 
had not yet stolen, was crowned by fluffy, yellow 
hair restrained by a decorous net. Her form, 
slender and graceful, nevertheless, suggested 
vigorous strength. She looked, agreed Bak-ni, 
quite as attractive and lovable as Bi-giok had 
asserted. 

Bak-ni felt a thrill of confidence in this Ameri- 
can girl who was, after all, not so much older 
than she was herself. Perhaps she could, as 
Bi-giok urged, seek the guidance of this young 
woman. Certainly she needed help if she were 
ever to break away from the trammels of worn- 
out customs. As though she actually felt the 
weight of fetters which shackled her ankles, she 
shuffled her feet slightly. 

Recalled as it were, by the slight movement of 
her guest, Miss White smiled encouraging!y as 
she addressed Bak-ni. | 
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“Bi-giok has spoken of you so often that I feel 
as though I know you. You are in her class in 
High School, aren’t you, though specializing in 
English and music?” 

“Your kind, welcoming words warm my heart, 
honorable lady,” bowed Bak-ni rather formally. 

“Bi-giok, you know, is like a ‘little sister’ to 
me,’ Miss White continued. “I am intensely 
interested in her desire to become a doctor. 
China is in sore need of doctors and nurses; so it 
is with great satisfaction that I see the boys and 
girls become fired with an ideal for such service.” 

“Hai,” sighed Bak-ni, “Would that I might 
be of service to our Glorious Middle Kingdom!’ 

“For three years now,” contributed Bi-giok, 
“has Jessamine secretly been longing to become 
a trained nurse. Never, however, has she 
breathed of this to her family for, in spite of a 
certain facile acceptance of Western ways, her 
elder-born ones are, at heart, still bound fast 
by the restraints of ancient tradition. Her 
father allows Bak-ni to study, thus far will he 
depart from custom, but he strongly favors the 
elegant studies, English and music.”’ 

“How came you, Bak-ni, to think of becoming 
a nurse?’ questioned the interested American 
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nurse. 

“Will it not burden your precious leisure if I 
tell you of the worthless past of our humble 
family? Three years ago, my honorable 
parents met with a great grief because of the 
passing-over of my third elder brother. Bunsan 
was of quick intelligence, a lovable disposition, 
but was often troubled with nervous headaches, 
just as is my honorable mother. Had his de- 
parture to the Beyond been a decree of Heaven, 
the result of a sickness, my father would have 
bowed a grieved head in humble resignation, but 
the circumstances of his taking off were such as 
to fill my honorable father with a burning, 
raging thirst for vengeance. 

“’T was at the time when the sickness called 
‘Heavenly flowers’ was breaking out on the 
miserable bodies of the many undoctored ones. 
Upon the arms of each of my unworthy house- 
hold had the doctor of foreign medicine scratch- 
ed and rubbed preventive medicine, but on Bun- 
san was no blossom made, for he was away from 
home. 

“The next day, however, upon Bun-san’s 
return, our mother insisted that her darling, for 
Bun-san was much loved, should have a vacci- 
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nation from Wang who was an itinerant vendor 
of drugs. Without delay, came Wang the’ 
Squint, and duly was the arm of Bun-san 
scratched and besmeared, but whether the medi- 
cine was old or else because Bun-san was too 
nervous, his body developed heat and his head a 
wild throbbing. The following day, upon his 
return to see the Third Bun, Wang the Squint 
suggested that Bun-san buy one of Wang’s 
very efficacious headache pills—three for two 
dollars.”’ 

Up to this point in her story, Bak-ni had 
spoken with sedate quietness but now her face 
flushed and her eyes glistened with the luster 
of unshed tears. 

“Bun-san,” she faltered, “ate two of the pills 
and never woke up again.” The overwhelming 
grief of her first sorrow bowed the young head 
and Bak-ni brushed away the falling tears. 

“T’ve told Jessie that Bun-san might have 
been saved if anyone had known what to do,” 
broke in Bi-giok. “For Jessie’s father had the 
third pill examined and it was discovered to be 
opium. It is largely for this reason that Bak-ni 
longs to become a nurse. Such unnecessary 
suffering and sorrow seems such a terrible 
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thing.” And Bi-giok clasped warmly the hand 
of her well-loved friend. 

“The great difficulty with Bak-ni is that she 
is too nervous when an unwonted situation 
confronts her. When she is helpless to relieve 
the suffering, she falls into weeping fearfulness. 
For this reason, especially, do her elder-born 
ones look upon her condescendingly, even while 
they pet and cherish her.” 

“Yes, I can understand,” agreed Miss White, 
as into her mind flashed the picture of her first 
visit to the operating room and she felt again 
a twinge of the sick faintness of that occasion. 

“The way to overcome such weakness, girls,” 
suggested Miss White, “‘is to learn what to do 
in an emergency. What do you say to ‘ first 
aid’ lessons?”’ 

Just then an excited Chinese nurse rushed up, 
exclaiming: “Quick! A wretched slave girl 
swallowed opium to rid herself of life. Her 
master drags her here.” The two girls followed 
the nurses and with fascinated eyes watched 
the efforts to make the inert, lumpish slave girl 
vomit, and then saw two nurses, forcibly 
supporting the desperately unwilling girl 
between them begin the tramping up and down 
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the corridor which would last all night. 

“Only so,” explained Miss White, “can the 
effects of an overdose of opium poison be worn 
off. If she is allowed to settle down to sleep, 
she will never awaken.” 

After leaving the hospital, the two girls 
strolled along, still discussing the wretched 
plight of the slave girl who formed such a 
striking contrast to them both. Still, the per- 
sonalities of the two school girls also differed 
widely and so also did their home life. Bi-giok, 
the daughter of the hospital coolie, showed her 
plebian origin in every awkward line of her 
loose-knit, virile frame, whereas Bak-ni looked, 
as she was, the slender, graceful daughter of 
gentle folk. Although Bi-giok was robustly 
energetic, she had a tender heart, and the hint 
of yearning unhappiness which she sensed in 
the petted daughter of the wealthy Lims was 
what had first attracted her to the gentle, 
retiring Jessamine. Jessie, on the other hand, 
responded warmly to the sympathy which Bi- 
giok gave her and admired Bi-giok sincerely 
because the older girl “could do things.” 

After Bi-giok had returned to the hospital, 
Bak-ni, as she continued towards her home, 
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determined to take her courage in both hands. 

“A-pa,” timidly ventured Bak-ni, after the 
evening rice. “I want to earn my own living,” 
and her frightened, black eyes implored her 
father that she might be allowed to break away 
from the ancient Chinese tradition which decrees 
that a girl may not leave her father’s home 
except to enter that of her husband. 

“Hng,” grunted her father. “A career, you 
want?” and the cheeks of the Fat Buddha, as 
the senior Lim was nick-named, creased in 
good-natured derision. ‘Your worthless father 
and your inferior brothers, are they unable to 
keep your rice bowl full?” and the air rocked 
with the hearty laughter of the short, rotund 
Chinese, reposing comfortably on a much 
be-cushioned arm-chair. The sitting-room in 
which the father and daughter were, seemed 
infinitely more foreign than Chinese. The only 
Oriental touch to redeem the comfortable but 
commonplace sofas and chairs was the double 
pair of scrolls hung on the buff tinted walls on 
each side of the hall door. On each of these 
long, narrow, crimson, satin panels, half a dozen 
black velvet Chinese characters proclaimed in 
flowery language that his friends and neigh- 
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hours gave to the head of the Lims, the honour 
due to his wealth, position and fifty years of 
honourable life among them. 

“But, father,” urged Bak-ni as soon as her 
father’s laughter had ceased. “It isn’t because 
the family money pouch is empty. I know we 
belong to the silk-clad ones, but I want to be 
of service. Among those of the Middle King- 
dom, few have hearts burdened with the sorrows 
of the ignorant ones whose rice bowls are never 
full. From beyond the Four Seas come the 
red-headed ones, to become leaders of our youth 
and healers of our sick. My heart yearns to 

” she began in self-forgetful eagerness, 
but her father interrupted. 

“These undisciplined thoughts! Have they 
been fostered by your teachers of the Flowery 
Flag? American women, they are different. 
Like men, they fear none. But you,” and he 
chuckled again. ‘“‘Why, you have Mi-hoe, the 
slave girl, dress your hair every morning!’ 

At this moment, Bun-gaw, the youngest of 
the sons, came in from the dining-room, closely 
followed by his wiry, fussy, little mother. 

“What think you Jessamine flower yearns 
to do?” jeered the amused father. ‘She would 
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leave home to serve the world.” 

“Hai!” peeved the irate little mother, and the 
yellow, parchment-like skin of her meagre 
little face crinkled up into a thousand worried 
wrinkles. -It was crystal clear to this prudent 
one that the youthful Bak-ni should not read 
books. “This discreet one recognizes not even 
half a character and yet I bore you five men- 
children, even though the Third Bun was done 
to death by Wang the Squint.” 

“Death to Wang the Squint!” roared the 
incensed father, rocking his huge body from side 
to side in a sudden, deadly fury. “The 
nefarious smuggler of opium! Let his execrable 
life be blotted out. Let none again dare breathe 
his discreditable name!”’ The erst-while ami- 
ably smiling face of the Fat Buddha was 
convulsed with rage and his ruddy cheeks took 
on a purplish hue. 

Pale and shaken were Bak-ni and her offend- 
ing mother, but with a ready instinct, the gentle 
girl began to play softly on the piano, while the 
tremulous wisp of a woman watched with 
humbly beseeching eyes the head of the House 
of Lim as he rested with head thrown back and 
closed eyes. Gradually, the softly played tune 
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distracted the bereft father from his vengeful 
passion, and turned his thoughts again to the 
idolized but sternly restrained young daughter 
and her amusing request. 

In the quiet room, Bak-ni, as she sat before 
the piano, seemed the center of the life of the 
group. Her long, slim, graceful fingers flew 
over the black and white keys with knowing 
speed. Bun-gaw had rolled up the lien-tzus 
when the sun set and the beautiful young 
Chinese girl sat in a glow of soft light with the 
eyes of all turned toward her. In her trousers 
and jacket of peach-coloured, soft, Chinese 
silk with garlands of embroidered jessamine 
blossoms circling the neck and wrists, she seemed 
flower-like indeed: and the perfume from a 
cluster of bak-ni tucked into her flossy, black 
braids seemed to emanate from her own sweet 
personality. 

“The bak-ni,” observed her father, after a 
while, “your name flower, is meant for frag- 
rance, not for service. It isn’t a useful little 
blossom but it is sweet,” and with a fond look 
at the wistful little face, “so is my little Bak-ni.” 

The weazen little mother, grateful though she 
was for the soothing effect upon her lord, 
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evidently did not appreciate this foreign noise. 
Why not, she seemed to protest silently, hire a 
Chinese band instead of having one’s own 
daughter so demean herself? Besides, this 
racket was atrocious; so, with tense body and 
puckered brow, she fidgeted restlessly. The 
emaciated little woman had burned herself out 
with the excitements and worries of her life, 
and when she finally got up from her chair to 
return to the kitchen, she hurried about as 
nervously active and as ineffective as a half 
consumed cinder. 

Side-wise on his bamboo chair sat Bun-gaw, 
a tall, raw-boned youth of twenty who, for all 
his present slimness, gave a certain suggestion 
of ultimately following in the obese steps of 
his sire. 

Bak-ni, the petite, seemed to have inherited 
her mother’s sensitiveness with her father’s 
steadfastness of purpose, but, because she was 
the baby of the family and the only girl, every 
one, most of all Bun-gaw, patronized her. Since 
ridicule is the one thing which sensitive youth 
cannot endure, she early learned to hide deep 
in her heart her dreams and vital purposes. 
Slowly her fingers began to slack their speed 
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and her disheartened head to droop. . Then with 
a lift of the flower-like dark head, she began a 
brisk march tune, as though to say: “I haven’t 
given up yet.” 

A sudden scream from the kitchen broke into 
the music, startling them all. A narrow stream 
of light shot into the room as Mi-hoe, the slave 
girl, burst open the door to thrust in her dis- 
heveled head. 

“Hai, Mr. Bun-gaw,”’ she fairly stuttered in 
excitement. “There’s a rat in the trap and 
he’s. making an awful jumping and we don’t 
know what to do.” 

All but the fat and comfortably established 
father ran out to the kitchen and there, sure 
enough, was an injured rat struggling wildly 
to escape from the trap. | 

“Ay-ya, let him go,” begged Bak-ni, her tears 
of sympathy beginning to overflow. 

“Hng, let him go, indeed,” scoffed her tall: 
brother as he seized the poker and beat the rat 
on the head. “What do you — we paves a 
trap for?” : 

“Why crying?” asked her father abruptly 
_ “She’s mourning for the poor, dear rat which 
she begged us. to liberate,” jeered the amused: 

17 
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big brother, who had quickly followed Jessie. 

“Wei! You want to go out to help mankind?” 
took up her father in good-natured derision. 
“You’d make a fine figure, crying over the rats 
and cockroaches and flies and fleas of which you 
were afraid. Instead of letting you earn your 
own living, I think I’ll have to buy another extra 
slave girl to shield you from the disagreeable 
things you might otherwise encounter.”’ 

Thoroughly abashed by this kindly raillery of 
what they had all taken for abject cowardice on 
her part, Bak-ni slipped off to bed, but having 
come to tears at last, she cried softly as she 
hastily disrobed and then, clad in her sleeping 
garments of trousers and jacket, she stretched 
herself out on her hard bed and, pillowing her 
head on her arm, wept with grievous dis- 
appointment and vexation. Her last thought 
as she dozed off was a despairing, “Shall I never 
make them understand ?”’ 

A breath of fragrance preceded Jessamine 
as she quietly entered the school laboratory at 
half-past eight the next morning. 

“Hello, Jessie,’ greeted Bi-giok, the only 
occupant of the long, narrow room. “I see you 
haven’t forgotten your bak-ni blossom.” 
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“Good children,” saucily paraphrased Jessa- 
mine as her fingers softly caressed the fragrant 
white flowers peeping from her black hair. 
“Good children should be smelled and not heard. 
Leastwise that seems to be my father’s idea.” 
Then with wistful slowness. “I tried to talk 
with him seriously last evening but he reminded 
me that I wasn’t intended to be useful. I’d 
fulfilled my mission in life if I contrived to be 
ornamental. ‘The bak-ni,’ he explained, ‘ Of 
what earthly good is it? It cannot work and 
it isn’t rare enough to be valuable; it is only 
sweet.’ ” 

“You certainly are sweet, Jessie!’ Her chum 
assured her with a loving smile. 

“T’d rather be useful,” was the yearning 
reply. 

As they settled down before the open window 
with an earth worm pinned out in the tray 
before them, they immediately became absorbed 
in study. Because of their eagerness for 
zoology, the two girls came early on laboratory 
mornings for a bit of quiet work before the 
arrival of the other girls. From the path below 
the open window arose a disjointed murmur of 
voices, but the speakers were hidden by the 
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luxuriance of the ivy leaves which covered the 
worn brick walls of the school house. The two 
girls paid no attention to the snatches of talk 
. which floated up. “Glee club has not... ” 
“Where did you . . . ” “How much did that 
pair . . . ” but just as the sound of one’s own 
name instantly rivets the attention, the frag- 
ment, “Fat Buddha get his, Wang the Squint 
”” made Jessie pause with pencil gripped 
in tightened fingers. She glanced sidewise at 
Bi-giok but that absorbed head had not lifted. 
Although Jessie still made a pretense of work, 
she really accomplished nothing further. What 
was that about her father? . How was her 
father going to “get his’? What power hac 
this Wang the Squint? Should she warn her 
father? Yes, she certainly must, but of what? 
The apprehension which distressed her mind 
was all the more alarming because so vague. 
“Silly,” she adjured herself, and yet the in- 
tangible menace set her sensitive nerves aquiver. 
~' “Coming down to the hospital. with me this 
afternoon, Jessie?” eagerly whispered Bi-giok. 
“Miss White will. give us our special first-aid 
lessons “but we’re not to tell, ‘for she cannot 
undertake a class.” 
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“Ah, how splendid!” and Jessie’s wistful, 
black eyes gleamed. 

That afternoon the two girls went over to the 
sunny, red-brick hospital. As Bak-ni passed a 
group of sick, old women huddled up on a board 
bed, the sibilant whisper of one of the toothless, 
old gossips reached her. 

“That’s the ‘ Fat Buddha’s’ daughter. Ter- 
ribly rich he is, but he’d better look out. Wang 
the Squint is back and means business.” 

“Wang the Squint,” the name held a sinister 
sound to Bak-ni’s ears. What could he do? 
Dared she mention his name to her father? | 

Even the absorbing lesson in first-aid failed 
to erase the apprehension from her mind. 
Although she worked eagerly and deftly at 
binding up the supposed wounds of Bi-giok, and 
her slim, long fingers twisted the tourniquet 
until Bi-giok begged for mercy, still her mind 
was constantly busy with vague conjectures and 
anxious fears. 

“T believe your piano mractiee has given your 
fingers their strength,” exlaimed Bi-giok, “for, 
although in other ways you are far weaker than 
I, I do believe your fingers are much more 
flexible and stronger than mine,” and Bi-giok 
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looked at Bak-ni with deepened admiration. 

It was just at six that afternoon, as Bak-ni 
was approaching her home that she saw a beggar 
boy—a dirty, ragged urchin of six, stumble over 
a loose string suspended from his nondescript 
upper garment and fall, full length, on the 
ground. Ordinarily, she would have paid no 
attention, but his sudden anguished scream 
brought her running. The blood from a long, 
ugly cut on his forehead was streaming down 
his fat, dirty little face, leaving muddy smudges 
where he rubbed it. 

With a quick command of the situation, 
Bak-ni caught up the grubby, ill-kempt rascal 
and hurried him into their own court-yard, 
where at her urgent command, Mi-hoe supplied 
her with hot water in basins and clean cloths. 
Searcely had the horrid wound been cleansed 
and neatly bound up when in through the big 
gate waddled the Fat Buddha. 

“Phei,” he sputtered. ‘What means this 
offensive business? A dirty beggar boy in my 
clean court-yard! You are over-bold, unfilial 
daughter, to mix with such insidious villians as 
these beggars! . Thrust the brat out!” 

“On our door-step he cut his head, honorable 
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father, so we are responsible. I washed the 
wound and bound it up.” Her words while 
reminding her father of ancient Chinese usages, 
turned the Fat Buddha’s attention in another 
direction. 

“How come, little daughter, that you under- 
stand these healing methods?” questioned her 
father with asperity. 

“The beautiful, young, American nurse taught 
me.” Bak-ni answered tremulously, in spite of 
a desperate attempt at boldness. 

“Ch‘i,” fiercely scolded her father. “So you 
try crafty methods, secretly studying at the 
hospital! I’ll teach you to give up these dis- 
creditable notions. A month in your room may 
serve to satisfy your insatiable ambitions.” 

So the gentle, drooping girl was locked in her 
bed-room. There, with only her rebellious 
young thoughts to keep her company, she began 
her punishment for having dared to break away 
from the restraints of tradition. Her indigna- 
tion at her imprisonment was, even at first, 
tempered by her respect and affectionate under- 
standing of her father. But as day after day 
brought her no diversion, she began to wonder 
if, perhaps, she would not find it imperative to 
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submit to her father’s will. As the monotony 
and solitude told on her spirits, she began to 
despair of ever becoming a nurse. She had 
almost reached the point where the physical 
anguish of the world seemed less direful than 
her own mental suffering for, to the petted 
darling, adored young girl, the estrangement 
from her family gave very real pain. 

What brought about her release after but a 
third of the allotted month had passed, was no 
change of purpose on the part of her father; 
but the judiciously urged suggestion of her 
mother, that Jessamine was ‘falling off in 
looks” and would not be able to make a good 
marriage if this doleful life were continued. 

“See to it, young woman, that there is no 
more of this foolishness!’ and the Fat Buddha 
who had missed, more than he would confess, 
the gracious presence of his young daughter, 
patted her comfortably on the back as he 
admonished her. 

As with a sponge, her own troubles had 
erased from Bak-ni’s mind the remembrance of 
Wang the Squint. But when she re-entered 
the laboratory on her first day of liberty, and 
sat down, once: more, before the ivy-draped 
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window, her emotions of the former day 
returned as she had, for a moment, an uneasy 
feeling of neglected duty. This she reasoned, 
was foolish, for nothing had happened, even 
though Wang the Squint had returned. She 
was much relieved in heart that she had not 
ventured to draw upon her lowly head the fierce 
rebuke of her father for daring to mention the 
hated name. . , 

As she sank to rest that night, a feeling of 
peace and rekindled hope wrapped her about. 
The room next her own and connecting with it 
was her father’s bed-room and beyond that was 
the small room where her mother slept, since 
the Fat Buddha required a full bed to himself. 
One by one the family retired and, last of all, 
the stir of the servants was stilled. 

The soft stillness of night hung over the 
Chinese city. The peace of early, early 
morning was not broken by the sound of traffic 
wheels, shouts of trade, of revelry. The 
resounding steps of no late wayfarer echoed 
through the deserted stone-paved narrow streets. 
There was only the receding “Khok, khok 
. . . khok, khok, khok,” of the night watch- 
man’s rattle, which announced to the sleeping 
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world that all was well. But all was not well, 
for a sinister shadow crept through the velvet 
blackness of the moonless night. No street 
lamps halted its secret progress. It moved, a 
deeper blue of blackness, under the gloom cast 
by the overhanging Chinese roofs. No footfall 
announced its approach. Softly and stealthily 
moved the blurred shadow, a short, slightly 
bent, black smudge, seen but dimly even when 
it emerged from its concealing shadows. 

Peace, the peace of slumber, had settled on 
the house of Lim. None warned them of the 
approaching shadows and none whispered into 
the heavy ears of the obese head of the house 
that danger was abroad. The only sound that 
jarred the dark stillness was the regular, wheezy 
snore of the Fat Buddha, the audible sign of 
his thralldom in heavy slumber. 

Suddenly, an anguished bellow shattered the 
peace of night. The house of Lim awoke with 
cold terror clutching at them. Panic, bewilder- 
ment seized upon them as they struggled with 
the horror of an unknown menace. 

In the wink of an eye, nimble-footed Bak-ni 
rushed to succor her father. As she crossed 
his threshold, her right hand grasped the fat- 
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bodied, earthen tea-pot, always standing ready 
on the tea-poy near the door, while her left 
hand snapped on the light. With gleaming 
blade raised for the fatal stroke, the masked 
assassin bent over her prostrate father. 
Dazzled by the blinding light, under the impact 
of the hurled tea-pot, the ruffian staggered. 
The plunge of the murderous arm swerved wide 
’ of the mark and the wretch turned precipitously 
and fled. 

“Hai-ya, my father!” yearned Bak-ni. 

“Stabbed! My arm!” groaned her father. 

As Bak-ni, with lightning rapidity, seized 
some garments to staunch the red flow of blood 
pouring from a deep wound in the upper arm, 
the others pressed into the room. Just then, 
a clatter from the tile-paved court-yard, sent 
Bun-gaw rushing out. 

With ashen cheeks but a firm hand, Bak-ni 
took command. 

“Hot water, clean clothes, a wash basin,” she 
ordered one and another. Then, left alone, she 
hurriedly tore off the sleeve, seized her father’s 
woven belt from a nearby stool and proceeded 
to make a _ tourniquet above the wound. 
Presently the blood ceased flowing and her 
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father, though near to fainting from pain and 
loss of blood, stopped his groans. By the time 
the household regathered, the Fat Buddha was 
resting quietly while Bak-ni gently bathed his 
head with florida water. 

“Who?” anxiously questioned the pale, 
terrified group as Bun-gaw. pushed open the 
door and re-entered. - | | : 

“T picked this up,” as he held up a foreign 
eap for inspection, “just below the place where 
he scrambled over the wall. The branches of 
the plum tree evidently scraped it off.”’ Round 
and round in‘his hands, the puzzled Bun-gaw 
turned the commonplace gray cloth cap. 
Finally, however, as he turned down the sweat 
band, there fluttered down two crumpled letters. 
Eager, yellow fingers clutched at the missives. 
The letters referred not to the nefarious attack 
upon their father but they were, nevertheless, 
both addressed to S. T. Wang. 

“Wang the Squint,” exclaimed Bun-gaw in 
intense amazement. ‘He come back! Fiercely 
did he vow vengeance when the righteous fire 
of our father forced him to abandon his wicked 
practices to flee from a just punishment.” 
Then turning toward his father, “Who cared 
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for father and bound up his wounds?” demanded 
the son of the family. “Safe now? I'll call - 
Dr. Tan of the hospital to come immediately !”’ 
and off he sped into. the still darkness of early 
morning. 

The arrival of the doctor a little (ater: 
relieved the intense anxiety which gripped 
them all. 

“Who adjusted this bandage?” questioned 
Dr. Tan as he examined the wounded arm. 
“Without this, your illustrious father had 
departed Beyond. Assuredly, I dare not change 
the bandage even now, lest the wound recom- 
mence bleeding.” Until that moment, no one 
seemed to have realized that the silent, much- 
patronized Bak-ni had actually saved the 
precious life of their beloved father. | 

Two days later, when Bak-ni was sitting 
quietly by her father’s couch, he said to her 
with quaintly expressed gratitude. 

“A useful little flower, my Bak-ni! Shall we 
change your name to Bamboo, the supremely 
useful thing in our Celestial Kingdom?” 

“Father,” urged the emboldened Bak-ni. 
“Father, had I known then what I now know 
of the healing methods, I could have saved the 
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precious life of Bun-san.” 

“What,” gasped the astounded father. “Was 
the death of Bun-san after swallowing the 
opium pills not already beyond recall? By 
what rescue methods could he have been brought 
to renewed life?”’ 

‘‘We know there are those, honoured father, 
who swallow over much opium from a desire to 
escape the torments of life. Such a one, a 
wretched slave, was dragged to the hospital, 
one day, when I was there, and I watched the 
girl nurses first make her swallow vomit 
medicine and then force her to keep awake by 
walking her between them up and down the 
corridor. She recovered, though she was near 
beyond recall.”’ 

“And do the girl nurses thus, day by day, 
bring healing and new life to women? Need 
they not also become servitors to sick men?”’ 

“Nay, my father!” Bak-ni earnestly ex- 
plained. “The women nurses care for the sick 
women and children only. Men nurses serve 
the men.” 

The subdued head of the house of Lim lay in 
thoughtful quiet before he voiced the convictior 
which had come to him. 
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“Beloved daughter,” he spoke in firm, low 
tones. “Undoubtedly the precious life of many 
an illustrious Celestial is needlessly sacrificed 
through ignorance. One versed in healing 
methods acquires great merit by alleviating the 
deplorable wretchedness of those dwelling 
within the Four Seas. Your longing to become 
a trained nurse is no longer offensive.”’ 


Boots in a Melon Field. 


a 
yor 


BERT Nickerson gathering up thecards pointed 
accusingly at the two queens of spades and two 
jacks of diamonds with which his wife, Brenda, 
had in a twinkling extricated herself from the 
doldrums of the half-way mark and hurtled past 
her husband who lacked but twenty of the 
necessary thousand. 

“Three straight to-night,” he laughed. “If I 
had your luck, I’d take to poker, ponies or the 
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I.S.8S., instead of tamely grubbing with a bunch 
of Mission Treasurers.” 

“Lucky at cards, unlucky at love,’ she 
bantered. This was an old story, her luck. 
-Back home her family had counted on it, had 
acknowledged its power even over the weather, 
had trusted it to lead her forth from any maze. 

“Say, Bert, let’s go to the races next week!” 

“Great snakes, what for? Are you taking 
my gambling suggestions seriously?” 

“You goose! I’ve been in this town three 
years and I’ve never seen more of a pony race 
than you can glimpse from a Bubbling Well 
tram. I’d like to see the whole thing from the 
inside.” 

“Do you want me fired from my job? Old 
Gruffy would have ten fits if he knew we tried 
to pick a winner or pull a lucky number. His 
specialty is exchange.” 

“You don’t have to bet if you go to see the 
races,’ pursued Brenda. 

“Yes, but how many don’t? And as for you 
—well, I’d advocate avoiding temptation and 
keeping clear of suspicion. Which reminds me 
there was a pithy Chinese proverb on my desk-: 
pad to-day. ‘Do not lace your boots in a 
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melon-field or adjust your hat under a plum-tree 
if you would avoid suspicion.’ Which is, being 
interpreted, keep away from the race-course.” 

“Tt doesn’t say ‘ Keep out of the melon field.’ 
It advises you to tie your boot-laces in a hard 
knot. So have an early lunch and meet me at 
one at the Shawmut Road entrance. [I'll have 
lunch at home and come down in the car. You 
can get tickets through Howard. I won’t bring 
any spondulix and I know you won’t have any, 
so our boot-lacings will be securely tied.” 

* * a 


A little before one, a trimly clad young 
woman piloted a new motor-car toward the 
west entrance of the Race Course. As she 
busily avoided a wheel-barrow man burdened to 
the point of apathy or deafness and a ricksha 
pulled by a moron, she became aware that a 
racing-pony being led across the street was 
excitedly dancing straight toward the front of 
her car. To turn right would have struck him 
the sooner, the only recourse was a quick turn 
left that dented the new fender against a cement 
pole. The pony, with but a few hairs curry- 
combed by the fender, settled into a calm walk 
behind his Chinese stable-boy. 
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Brenda mumbled a fervid “Darn,” backed off 
the curb and deftly slipped the car into a slit of 
a parking space. Extricating herself from 
between cars she was confronted by a hand and 
a long arm attached to a tall, gray figure whose 
calm gray eyes looked concern and courtesy, but 
whose flowing side-whiskers gave the effect of 
laughter. A caricature of the nineteenth 
century, he was a character of the twentieth— 
John Raynsmer, owner of a score of racing- 
ponies. A man who might have seemed at home 
in Kentucky or Sussex, he had made himself at 
home in China. 

‘“‘Ma’am, I’m sorry Bronze Bell was a bother. 
You saved his leg a bad clip. My card, ma’am, 
and I insist upon receiving a statement for a 
new fender. Your name, please, ma’am.” 

“Oh, thank you, that was nothing. No choice 

. - I couldn’t run into a horse if there was 
anything else to hit. My name? Oh, Mrs. 
Nickerson, . . . Mrs. Herbert Nickerson.” 

Her hurry to be off was checked by another 
query. 

“Wxcuse me, ma’am. Is Mr. Nickerson a 
member of the Club? Have you a box?” 

“No, no,” she hastened on, “just guest 
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' tickets.” 
m® * * 

A few minutes later she found Bert, and in 
the comparative seclusion of the assemblage that 
was rapidly filling the stands, she told him of her 
adventure. 

“Raynsmer,” he whistled, “well, you are going 
in for real racing class.” 

Soon the thrill of the races took them captive. 
The crowd commingled. East and West met 
and merged in orgies of emotion. The eager 
tenseness of the start, the hopes and fears of the 
distant backfield, the thundering of the home- 
stretch, the frantic joy of the winners. They 
noted a Russian girl furtively dabbing away a 
tear without spoiling her make-up. She was 
not of the winners. 

“Bert,” said Brenda, “she looks as though 
she’d lost twenty dollars that she’d been saving 
for months out of the house-keeping money.” 

The climax of the afternoon approached— 
The Champions—the race that in the sweep- 
stakes alone would mean a change of owners 
for over $500,000. In the lull before the event 
a servant scanned the stands, made his way to 
Brenda’s side. “Missy Nickerson,” he mur- 
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mured, and left an envelope. 
The note inside read :— 
“My dear Mrs. Nickerson, 
Bronze Bell gives you this for sparing 
his fourth leg. | 
J. Raynsmer.” 

The enclosed ticket acknowledged one hundred 
dollars on Bronze Bell to win the Champions. 

Brenda laughed ruefully. | | 

“*The plot thickens,’ Bert. Why, that 
hundred dollars would have paid the servants 
and subsidized Hongkew Market for a month.” 
“And,” she added mischievously, “if he wanted 
us to win a little pile, why didn’t he put it on 
his other pony, Blue Bell, who’s the sure favorite 
for the Champions? That’s letting sentiment 
run away with common sense. I’d bet on 
Bronze Bell to strike about eighth.” 

* a * 

The race was on. Blue Bell after a great 
ovation got away to a fine start, Bronze Bell 
dancing skittishly in fourth place. A hot pace 
from the start, a blur of dust at the far gate, 
a shifting of positions as the animals scuttled 
by the “Grave of Hopes” at the three-quarters. 

From down the line came a volume of sound 
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—consternation in its tone. Blue Bell had 
dropped back to fourth, the second favorite, 
Penny Ante, was in the lead, but pressed by a 
steady, dark creature who was no longer 
dancing, but clicking off the hoof-beats with 
unbelievable precision. The rhythm slightly 
quickened, the remaining stretch coiled up like 
a tape-measure, the judges fixed their eyes for 
a close finish. A second’s silence, then a roar! 
Bronze Bell had struck one. 

Raynsmer stepping out to meet pony and 
jockey received in silence the congratulations of 
friends and would-be friends. His stable had 
not merely won again, but he had “upset the 
dope.” Was it luck, a “hunch” or an uncommon 
knowledge of his ponies? 

Through the stands seeped the news. Gloom 
winnowed the air. Only an occasional face was 
lighted. Here and there a few had taken a 
chance on Bronze Bell. Bert and Brenda 
touched hands and gasped. “Bronze Bell for 
a win pays $177.50.” The hundred dollars 
ticket was worth $17,750. 

Surprise, consternation, delight and dismay 
played ‘“‘pussy-wants-a-corner” across the faces 
of the two dazed winners. At last, still un- 
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certain, they set out to find Raynsmer. He saw 
them coming. With a commanding hand that 
halted even the formalities of introduction he 
disposed of the matter. 

“Don’t say it, children. A hundred dollars 
was a small gift for saving Bronze Bell’s hind 
leg. Go cut your melon and have a good time.” 

They made their way to the gate, along the 
row to the parked Fordor. Their faces still 
clouded with doubt, they failed to see Old Gruffy 
sitting stiffly in a ricksha, his brief-case in its 
accustomed upright position on his lap. He 
noted their distressed countenances and, mind- 
ful of some youthful flings of his own, he smiled 
a gruffy smile under his gruffy moustache and 
ruminated, “They have probably lost twenty 
dollars that they’ve saved out of the house- 
keeping. But they won’t do it again.” 

In the car amusement overwhelmed them. 
“Melon, melon, who got the melon?” they 
chanted as they chugged homeward. 

That evening, with furrowed brows, they 
contemplated the fruit of their journey to 
the melon-field. ‘Good Lord,’ began Bert, 
“‘wouldn’t it look well for me, a member of the 
United Missions Treasurers, to plump down 
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$17,500 into our office bank account?” 

‘“‘We’ll have to bank it somewhere or we can’t 
draw it out as we want it,” remarked the 
guiltier owner of the spoils. 

They discussed investing it all—‘salting 
down the melon,” Bert called it, but Brenda 
stood out for a little spending. ‘Melon and 
ginger jam” she wanted. The results of their 
financial melon-carving they deemed a master- 
piece. The whole was to be banked in a reput- 
able Chinese bank in Brenda’s name. They 
dismissed the idea of opening a new account in 
a foreign bank as they had too many banker- 
friends. It was a funny game, this mysterious 
adventure in spending. Discreet slices to people 
and organizations they had long wanted to help, 
a generous supply of household staples at a sale, 
a varied collection of silk stockings, ties and 
linens suitable for Christmas gifts — these 
caused no stir or comment. 

The garage-man receiving their circumspect 
payment on the Fordor remarked. ‘“You 
needn’t have paid this until the first of the 
month, unless’—he grinned—‘“you struck it 
right on the races.” 

At the office Old Gruffy handing Bert an 
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envelope from the Municipal Investment Bank 
—that particular letter had been delivered to 
the wrong desk—queried, ‘‘Going to invest in 
some Municipal Debentures? Good business. 
Wish I had some money to put in. How many 
are you taking?”’ 

“Not more than a hundred thousand,” res- 
ponded Bert, jovially, but the consciousness of 
evasion unpleasantly warmed the roots of his 
hair. Old Gruffy. had turned away without 
waiting for an answer. 

The next Sunday they blossomed forth in the 
new clothes they had permitted themselves. 
Bert in a light palm-beach and Brenda wearing 
a melon-green creation by the Maison de 
Printemps, were met at the church-door by that 
joker, Ray Boardman, who trumpeted, “Why 
do you look so melancholy? See the grand new 
clothes. U.M. T. business must be looking up.” 

Monday morning the chair beside Old 
Gruffy’s desk was tipped confidentially forward 
by a caller, Mr. Grimes, a suave, “nosey” old 
codger known to many as “Snake-in-the-grass.” 
The two held mysterious converse with occa- 
sional glances from Grimes which Bert at a 
nearby desk felt to be darts through his back. 
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It was not wholly unexpected that after the 
ealler’s sleek departure Old Gruffy should call 
Bert to his desk. Without introduction he 
began, ‘Have you or Brenda recently deposited 
$10,000 in the Han Lung Bank?” 

“Yes,” replied Bert, restraining himself from 
adding—‘“‘what business is that of old Snake- 
in-the-grass?”’ 

Old Gruffy permitted a period of silence, Bert 
contributed nothing else. At length the older 
man said quietly, “It isn’t my custom to delve 
into my friends’ private affairs—if they are 
private—but I know you two people. I know 
of your circumstances—would you care to tell 
- me where you got that much money?” 

Bert meditated. After all there was nothing 


heinous in the affair. He and Brenda had not ~ 


even gambled. The money was in the nature 
of a gift, a too-generous payment for services 
rendered. Old Gruffy might disapprove of 
taking money won by betting, but the confes- 
sion would clear the air. 

“Well, it was this way—” 

At this moment the office door opened slightly, 
old Snake-in-the-grass slipped his lean form into 
the room and apologizing for his intrusion 
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retrieved his umbrella from its listening posture 
against the desk. His look as he saw the two in 
embarrassed conversation was such a mixture 
of pretended innocence and unfeigned satisfac- | 
tion that Bert’s intention exploded like a deep- 
water fish projected from the depths into the 
shallows. — 

He finished in a chilly tone, “That money 
was a present to my wife. It’s nobody’s 
business where it came from.” 

A metallic click punctuated his words:— 
“Here are the keys to my desk and the vault. 
I’m taking an afternoon off. Go as far as you 
like.”’ 

At home that afternoon he and Brenda nursed 
their wrath against Grimes. Where did the old 
dog get these bones he carried from one faction 
to another and this delight in trying to stir up 
trouble? Old Gruffy deserved better treatment 
at their hands, but they’d be “blinked” before 
they’d let their simple but truthful explanation 
be bandied about by Grimes. He was the kind 
to begrime even the mildest fault. 

The next few weeks at the office brought no 
pleasure to Bert. His interest in his job waned. 
An over-active imagination made him feel chills 
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of suspicion enveloping him. His most ordinary 
transactions seemed capable of shady inter- 
pretations. 

Then one evening Brenda met him with a 
slightly solemn face. ‘“Here’s a letter from 
your dad.” 

She read the family news without comment. 
Then came this paragraph. 

“Sam Woodward was up from the county seat 
last week. He said Brenda had sent a thousand 
dollars to the County Savings Bank. I know 
you two wouldn’t do anything dishonest, but I 
hope you aren’t doing anything foolish like 
speculating. I know there aren’t any oil-wells 
in Shanghai that you could have tapped.” 

“There, even dad is suspicious of us. Now 
I got us into this. To-morrow I'll tell Old 
Gruffy the whole thing—and I’ll cajole him into 
a promise never to give Brother Grimes the 
satisfaction of knowing about it. Old Gruffy 
is susceptible to the ladies.” 

“‘To charming ones,” laughed her husband. 

“Hereafter, Bert,’”’ solemnly ejaculated 
Brenda, “we don’t go through a melon-field 
with laced boots, pumps, or barefoot. We skirt 
the outside.” 


A Grecian Encounter 


WA 


“SO this is Shanghai,’ paraphrased Fred 
Gamble, as the liner turned the “Point” and 
plowed her way steadily up the Whangpoo 
towards the city. “I’ve read in the books about 
what a modern place it is but it’s hard to get 
away from the mud-hut and famine victim 
notion so widely broadcasted at home.” 
“Wonderful it is; wonderful and fascinating,” 
replied the ship’s doctor who stood beside him 
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at the steamer’s rail. “Strangely fascinating. 
I’ve been coming here for years, more years 
than I like to think about at times, and yet I 
never enter port without a thrill and a subtle, 
uncanny feeling of expectancy, as if something 
were going to happen. Everyone out here 
seems to have launched his boat on a sea of 
excitement. There are rocks in that sea too,” 
he added, with a direct but kindly glance into 
the face of the man at his side, “and many a 
promising young fellow has wrecked his ship on 
them.” 

Gamble’s candid eyes smiled back reassuringly 
as he said, ‘Yes, I suppose that’s so. It would 
be in a place like this; sort of a jumping-off 
place, but I’m used to rocks and I’ve managed 
to avoid shipwreck so far. I’m not a boy, you 
know, and I’ve seen something of the seamy 
side at home in my time. I realise though that 
you need a different chart in foreign waters. 
Thanks for the tip.” 

The doctor’s friendly eyes took in the figure 
before him. He saw a young man still on the 
near side of thirty, with an athletic body, brown 
hair, and an open, ingenuous countenance 
composed of regular features lighted by a pair 
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of singularly clear, quizzical grey eyes. He had 
just come from the ministering hands of the 
manicurist and the barber and although there 
had been no valet to induct him into the quietly 
distinctive garments which he wore, he was 
dressed with a care that revealed a shrewd 
regard for the value of good personal appear- 
ance. His movements were deliberate and un- 
hurried but unhesitating and decisive. 

It was the off-season for travel, the weather 
had been disagreeable and the voyage, for the 
most part, rather dull, but here the sun was 
shining, the sky was_blue, and the air warm 
and pleasant. His eyes kindled with enthu- 
siasm as they took in the varied aspects of river 
traffic and the changing sky-line of the long 
water-front. 

“Surely is some city, doctor,” he said. ‘“‘I 
can see right now that I’m in for a good time.” 

“T hope so, certainly. Keep a sharp lookout 
for weather signals, and for breakers, my boy. 
I must see to getting my patient ashore. 
Better make up your mind to travel with us 
when you make the return trip,” said his 
friend. “Good-bye and good luck.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the other, shaking warmly 
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the hand which the doctor extended. “I shall 
certainly consider it.” 

While the boat was being warped into her 
berth he lazily watched the crowd on the jetty; 
such a crowd as he had never before seen. It 
seemed as though it were made up of all the 
nations of the world. There were Chinese, of 
course, but he recognized also Japanese, Sikhs, 
Italians, Portuguese, and Russians, besides 
British, French, and Americans and numbers 
of others whom he failed to place nationally. 
Near one corner he saw what appeared to be a 
group of gypsies with bright-coloured garments 
and gaudy head-dresses; a woman and baby and 
a young girl. 

He smiled sympathetically at the excited rush 
of passengers for the shore; at the frantic 
greetings, the hand-shaking and the tears of 
rejoicing. In leisurely fashion he followed the 
last scurrying home-comer and stood expect- 
antly scanning the faces of the people on the 
pontoon. A Chinese slipped through the crowd 
and approached him, holding out a letter. 

‘““My have one piecee chit belong Gamble,” he 
said. “You savey him, master?” 

He took the letter and glanced it through. 
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It was brief but very satisfactory, since it solved 
the question of quarters. There was no salu- 
tation, the missive beginning abruptly. 

“The bearer, Way Sung, can be trusted. He 
understands your needs and will show you to 
a place I can recommend as suitable.” 

It was unsigned but bore at the bottom a 
small red letter chop, or seal. The messenger 
was a middle-aged Chinese dressed as a coolie 
but carrying himself with the air of an 
important and trusted servant. His eyes were 
keen and restless and his face thin and angular 
with sallow skin stretched tight and glistening 
over prominent cheek bones. He watched 
Gamble alertly as the other took from his 
pocket a small leather case and stamped a tiny 
Chinese seal beside the one already at the foot 
of the note. 

“Hau! Hau!’ he exclaimed eagerly. “That 
belong proper. Just now we go Customs, 
catchee bag. Chop-chop go hotel side.” 

“All right, Way Sung, I seem to be in your 
hands,” said Fred. ‘‘You’ve — out a good 
room, have you?” | 

“Yes, yes, my savey proper place, master. 


Number One talkee no wantchee big hotel, must 
19 
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wantchee small house. Big house too muchee 
walla-walla. Plenty man no wantchee; spose 
plenty man have got, too muchee talkee-talkee. 
My savey.” 

“Well,’”’ smiled his guest, “I guess I get your 
idea though your language is rather more 
picturesque than lucid. Let’s go.” 

As they sped down Nanking Road, Fred found 
his eyes, inured as they were to home-side city 
rush, slightly bewildered but also fascinated by 
the variety of noises and of traffic, the garish 
window-displays in the Chinese shops, and the 
kaleidoscopic crowd which filled the narrow 
walks and overflowed into the vehicle-congested 
street. 

“T’ll bet they have a sample of every motor- 
horn ever invented and they surely like to use 
’em. But, at that, they haven’t anything on 
that shrieking wheelbarrow or some of these 
squawking coolies,” he chuckled to himself. 

They soon passed into a quieter district and 
drew up before “The Pagoda,” an unpretentious 
house on a long side lane or “extension” of the 
main street. Gamble took a quick survey of 
the rooms offered by a quaint, little old Irish 
lady. They were plainly furnished but clean 
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and comfortable and he was surprised to find 
them quite modern. There was some sort of 
central heating; adjoining the sitting room was 
a bedroom from which opened a small but well- 
equipped bath. The bedroom windows looked 
down upon a small paved court at the rear of 
the house, while the long French windows of 
the other room opened on to a private verandah 
which overhung a small garden and grass-plot. 
His quarters were separated from the rest of 
the house by a passage leading to the street 
door. Here, if anywhere, he seemed sure of 
quiet and seclusion. 

‘“‘Couldn’t be better,” he murmured to himself. 
‘Number One surely has an eye for appro- 
priateness.”’ 

He sat down and wrote a short note which 
he sealed with the small ivory stamp and gave 
to Way Sung to deliver. After the departure 
of the latter he busied himself for a short time 
unpacking his belongings and then rang the 
bell. Of the servant who answered he asked, 
‘‘Have you a telephone?” 

‘“‘Telephone have got, master,” replied the boy 
and led him to a small eloset at the end of the 
passage. After some searching through the 
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directory he called a number. 

“Hello!’ he said, “I’d like to speak to 
Mr. Chang. Yes, S. F. Chang; Chang Sung 
Feng. Yes, please.” 

He smiled broadly when a voice came through 
from the other end of the line. “Hello, Chang, 
old man! How are you? I looked for you at 
the jetty but couldn’t find you. Who is it? 
Why Gamble, of course. Fred Gamble; U of C 
Gamble. Didn’t you get my letter?”—‘Well, 
I thought something must have happened. 
Sure, I'll wait right here; No. 156 Carter Lane. 
Hurry along; good-bye.” 

“By George,” he mused, ‘‘sounds like the same 
old boy. It’ll be interesting to see what he looks 
like since he’s returned to his native haunts. 
What a dandy he was in the old college days! 
Knew down to the last shoe-lace just what 
everything ought to be and how it ought to lie. 
Must have been some shock to papa and mamma 
Chang when he loomed on their horizon with 
his college glad-rags. Plucky beggar though 
and keen as mustard. Darned if I don’t believe 
he had the keenest brain I ever saw in action. 
I don’t wonder he is crowding the ladder for a 
place among the high-ups at this time of flux 
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in this curious old country. Always had his 
eye on the main chance and could trim his sails 
to the prevailing breeze about as well as anyone 
I ever saw; not averse to a little sharp practice 
if the occasion demanded it; not burdened with 
too much sentiment; but a fine fellow for all 
his faults. He surely ought to go fast and far.” 

At the sound of a motor in the yard he 
hurried out and greeted warmly the dapper 
young Chinese who stood smiling on the thres- 
hold. 

“Gamble, old fellow, how are you? I’m 
mighty glad to see you,” exclaimed the latter, 
“Hope you had a good trip. Well see to it 
that you enjoy your visit. Sorry I missed your 
letter and the boat. Good quarters you have.” 

“Yes, recommended by business connections,” 
said Fred lightly. “By Jing, the same old boy!” 
he added as his admiring eyes took in the details 
of the trim figure before him. “You look fit 
and fine and I hope business demands will 
permit us a little playtime together.” 

“Business be hanged! Pleasure first this 
afternoon at any rate. I’ve been doing things 
since you ’phoned and I’ve come to invite you 
to a spread, a real Chinese feast such as I used 
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to promise you if you ever came to China. 
There’ll be a few friends. Two or three you 
know and all have been trained in America. 
In the meantime I have a car outside and want 
to show you the town.” 

“Good boy,” said Fred. “I wonder if you’d 
mind stopping at the Consulate for a few 
minutes? I have a little passport business that 
I’d better get settled at once.” 

At the Consular offices the clerk took his 
papers, glanced at them, and said: ‘Would you 
please step into the office of the Consul-General, 
Mr. Gamble?” | 

“Why certainly, if it’s necessary,” replied 
Fred, “but I should not like to be detained long. 
I have a Chinese friend waiting for me outside.” 

As they entered, the Consul-General looked 
up and nodded to a seat. The clerk placed our 
_ friend’s papers before his superior and quietly 
withdrew. The latter glanced through the 
credentials and then spoke abruptly. 

‘“‘We’ve had warning of your coming, Gamble, 
and I was about to have you looked up. Your 
papers are correct enough and you may be all 
right but from all accounts something generally 
happens wherever you appear. I just want to 
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warn you that we have our eyes open and it 
will go damned hard with you if you try to pull 
off any stunts over here.” 

During this tirade the visitor sat quietly in 
his chair: His face showed no emotion except 
a gentle amusement and he smiled provokingly 
into the flushed countenance of his country’s 
representative. 

“Thanks, your excellency,” he said banter- 
ingly, with a thin thread of good-natured 
sarcasm in his pleasant voice, “but you’re way 
off the track this time. This trip is purely a 
matter of pleasure, of adventure; and also of 
health,” he added. 

“Health! Huh!’ snorted the officer as his eyes 
travelled appraisingly over the glowing figure 
before him. 

“Surest thing you know,” smiled his guest. 
“It got entirely too hot for comfort in the 
‘States’ and the well-meant attentions of 
officious friends became so annoying that I 
simply had to get away for quiet and rest. I 
have some Chinese friends here but I assure 
you they are eminently safe and respectable and 
will not lead me into any wrong-doing. I shall 
probably be here for two or three weeks and 
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then move on to Hongkong and Manila, so please 
don’t fret.” 7 

The consul glared wrathfully at the tantaliz- 
ing figure lounging carelessly in the big chair 
but in spite of himself a vagrant feeling of 
admiration welled up from his crusty old heart 
and showed itself for a fleeting moment in the 
depths of his tired eyes and the corners of his" 
firm mouth. 

“Well,” he said gruffly, “I’ve said my little 
piece. See to it that you walk straight or you 
know what to expect.” 

“Thank you, good-bye,” said Fred. Then he 
went out, closed the door softly behind him, and 
hurried down the corridor whistling a gay little 
jazz melody. 

That evening found a lively party of young 
men gathered in a private room of the big 
Chinese hotel. Here they attacked a real 
Chinese feast; of such a feed our friend had 
heretofore experienced only inadequate imita- 
tions. There were sweets, and fish, and fowl, 
and flesh; vegetables and fruits; noodles and 
pastry; sharks’ fins and delectable birds’ nests 
and steaming bowls of fragrant tea: everything 
was deliciously cooked and they ate with the 
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unjaded appetites of youth and health. When, 
at last, they were filled to repletion and they 
had drawn up their chairs before an open grate 
and cigars and cigarettes were well alight, they 
fell to reminiscencing about the old school days 
in U.S.A. | 

“Not all of you who are here to-night,” said 
Chang, “know that Gamble and myself were 
friendly enemies all through our college careers. 
We attended rival schools in the same State and 
I happen to know that his were the brains 
behind most of the smart stunts that U. of C. 
pulled off at our expense. I remember,” he 
continued, laughing, ‘“‘one time when we went 
over to Eustace to play football: We had a 
humdinger of a fullback but when it came time 
for the contest to start he was not to be found. 
We combed the town but had to put in a sub- 
stitute and lost the game. Our missing player 
turned up just at dusk with a wild story of 
syren guile and duplicity which had entailed a 
heart-breaking walk back to town, because the 
auto tank went dry on a lonely road ten miles 
out. Our boy was a raving maniac and the girl 
(an innocent dupe) a nervous wreck.” 

“I’m not going to plead guilty,” said Fred, 
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when the laughter died down, “but I ask you 
what you think of a student of agriculture who 
would lead a bunch of innocent city boys clad 
in flaming vermillion sweaters into the private 
pasture of the king of the college cattle herd 
and then sit on the fence and cheer as they fled 
for their lives from the raging bull?” 

“T think tho the richest story I ever heard 
was about how Chang and two companions tried 
to get the best of one of our profiteering 
landlords,” he continued. ‘Whenever the big 
athletic events were pulled off in Eustace the 
place was jam full of students and prices always 
soared.” 

“Well, Chang and two friends turned up at 
their hotel about 2 a.m., after the big dance. 
They had been fed at the frathouses and it 
suddenly dawned upon them that they were due 
to pay fifteen good old gold dollars for a measley 
room at the top of the house where they could 
sleep, if they saw fit, three or four hours before 
catching an early train for home. Nobody was 
sleepy, especially when they thought of all that 
money, and some bright mind, I think I know 
whose, hit upon the idea of getting the worth 
of their cash out of the house.” 
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“Rules,” he quoted, “press the button twice 
for ice water.” 

“The German night clerk’s report of what 
followed was something like this. ‘ Den dimes 
I must valk up dose stairs, tree storeys, und 
every dime dose damn Chinese poys dey say, 
“Ice vater, blease!’’ Himmel; For why dey 
trink so much cold vater? Und ven dey haf 
trink all dot vater, efery one he must a hot 
bath haf. “Dietrich,” says von, “I must soap 
haf.” Und, “Dietrich, you must more towels 
pring.” Und, “Louie, vill you mine back vash? 
Mine arms vas too short, but don’t tickle me,” 
vat! Ach, Gott! Dose boys; dose boys!’ ” 

Story followed story as in retrospect they 
lived over again the old days of work and play 
and companionship until far into the night. 
The days that followed slipped by pleasantly 
and the nights, some of them, more so. There 
were attractive side trips to historie Hangchow 
and Soochow and to the far-famed Buddhistic 
temples of the sacred island of Pootoo. But 
for the most part Gamble lived very quietly and 
kept very respectable hours. His landlady was 
delighted with her tenant and said to her friend 
over the tea cups, “He is such a dear kind 
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gentleman; so kind and thoughtful, and so quiet 
in his habits I hardly know he’s in the house. 
His visitors are nearly all Chinese. Nice people 
they are too, like himself. He’s after saying 
that they be business people mostly, for he must 
mix a little business with his pleasure, but I 
can’t say he works hard at it.” 

One morning he awakened late. to find Way 
Sung waiting passively with another note. 

‘“‘We have a buyer for your cargo of gas-pipe 
and fittings,’ he read. “He will have a 
representative at the godown at three o’clock, 
Friday morning. Delivery must be made at a 
place on Hungjao Road to which you will be 
conducted.” 

“Good work!” he wrote in reply, — be 
there on time.” 

He shivered as he climbed into the waiting 
car in the darkness of a chill foggy morning, 
but he smiled also as he threaded his way along 
streets all but deserted. ‘‘Made to order 
weather for this business,’”’ he murmured. 

As he groped his way into the poorly lighted 
warehouse where a loaded lorry bulked large in 
the dimness, he stumbled and collided with a 
man in Chinese dress. 
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“Sorry!” said the latter, “murky old hole 
this.” 

Gamble started at the sound of the voice and 
peered at the other through the gloom. 

“Chang! Well, I’ll be damned!” he exclaimed. 

“Gamble! By all the gods!” ejaculated the 
Chinese. 

Then a sudden embarrassment and constraint 
fell between them and it was with a feeling of 
relief that they heard a suave voice purr from 
a desk in a dim corner, “Here are the papers, 
gentlemen: Please verify the lists. The boxes 
are already on the lorry.” 

Fred took the sheets: which were extended to 
him by a Buddha-like figure whose inscrutable 
face and calm air of business authority gave 
him the cue for his own behaviour. Assuming 
an attitude of decision and curtness he turned 
to Chang whose perturbation seemed as great 
as his own. 

“Thirty cases of gas-pipe and fittings,” he 
quoted. ‘‘Which being interpreted means three 
hundred rifles and thirty thousand rounds of 
ammunition. Total bill $20,000 Mex., to be 
paid in cash immediately upon receipt of goods. 
If that agrees with your instructions, let’s go. 
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I understand examination and delivery are to 
take place in Chinese territory.” 

Chang acquiesced silently and the truck 
lumbered out into the fog and headed west, but 
without the eternal honking which Chinese 
chauffeurs are so fond of producing. 

After what seemed an interminable silence 
Fred inquired, in a tone that he tried to make 
light and casual but which he knew must sound 
absurdly formal, “Who are those?” nodding 
towards two men perched on the high-piled 
cases. 

“Coolies for unloading,” replied Chang, and 
he too was conscious of a coldness of tone which 
he felt must be inexplicable to his friend. 

Another long wait ensued and then, “Where 
are we bound for?” queried Fred. 

“Hungjao Aerodrome,” was the brief reply, 
and they fell into uncomfortable silence again. 

Round about them the city began to awaken. 
The scavengers had long been about their task 
of making it clean for another day of life 
and now the country people began to arrive 
with loads of garden produce on heavily laden 
wheel-barrows or swinging in great baskets 
from the ends of the long carrying poles, on 
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their way to the public market places; milk- 
carts passed on their noisy rounds; a flock of 
sheep destined for the municipal abbatoir 
emerged from the fog in front and drifted away 
into the fog behindthem; here and there a 
vendor with his travelling kitchen sounded the 
rat-tat-tat of his call to the morning rice; a 
vagrant taxi passed, its shrill squawk seeming 
to deride their slow and laborious gait. As 
they drew farther away from the river the fog 
thinned and the great flocks of rooks which 
roost nightly in the city began their noisy 
morning flight into the country, making a long 


belt of black athwart the gray of the western 


sky. 

Chang was restless and from time to time 
glanced uneasily towards an automobile which 
was coming slowly along keeping always about 
the same distance in their rear. Finally he 
called the attention of his companion to the 
suspiciously acting machine. 

“Do you suppose it is following us?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh, that; sure it is,” replied the latter care- 
lessly. Then, seeing the other’s look of sus- 
picion, he added, “I ordered it to come along. 
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It’s a hire car with the usual chauffeur. You 
don’t suppose for a minute that I intend to ride 
this old hay-wagon back to town, do you?” 

Again the uncomfortable silence descended. 
Chang sat gazing into the distance. Gamble 
leaned back against the piled-up cases, with 
hands thrust into his coat pockets and somber 
eyes fixed on the taxi which was now only a 
short distance in their rear. Finally he seemed 
to have come to some decision for he roused 
himself and looked about. They had reached 
an almost deserted section of the road; there 
were no people and only one or two isolated 
houses visible. 

“How much further is this blessed plane-shed 
of yours?” he asked abruptly. 

“Oh, two miles or less,” said the other in- 
differently. 

“Then it’s time things began to happen,” said 
Gamble and the hands that came out of his 
pockets with a jerk each held a menacing auto- 
matic. ‘Put ’em up quick, Chang!” he ordered, 
“and stop this truck.” Then as the other 
obeyed, “I hate to do it, old man. I never 
dreamed you would be ordered to this job or 
I wouldn’t be here now but the game has to be 
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played out and I’m here to finish it.” 

At their first sight of the guns the two coolies 
had tumbled off and scuttled away. A curt 
order brought the lorry to a halt, with the 
frightened driver cowering helplessly over the 
wheel. Chang held his hands high and waited 
quietly. He said nothing but his gaze was a 
curious mixture of surprise, anger, and irony. 

“T’ll have to trouble you for that money, old 
man. Just kick the bag this way, will you?” 
Chang did as he was told and then remarked 
quietly, “Put up your guns; they are entirely 
unnecessary. I am unarmed.” | 

Gamble looked at him in amazement. “Is 
that true?’’ he demanded, sharply. 

“Quite true, old fellow. So let’s have no more 
dramatics. You’ll find the money quite correct 
as to amount and here’s your car. Now 
‘ Ah-shih-wei,’ which being Se is, ‘ Till 
we meet again.’”’ 

As the flivver headed rapidly townwards he 
gazed after it for a time with an enigmatical 
smile on his lips and then without another 
glance at driver or cargo he jumped down from 
the lorry and set off at a rapid pace towards 


the aerodrome. 
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The chauffeur, thus deserted, settled himself 
with true Oriental placidity to wait, anti- 
cipating, no doubt, that someone would ere long 
turn up and tell him what to do but as the 
hours went by and it drew near to the time 
for the noon-day rice, he began to realize that 
he had eaten no breakfast. The pangs of 
hunger at last prevailed and with a final look 
down the deserted road towards the flying-field 
he turned his car and started for the city. 
Nobody paid any attention to him and when at 
iast he drove into the police compound and tried 
to tell his tale it was so weird and improbable 
that no one would listen to him. When they 
finally became convinced enough to make an 
examination the cases were found to contain a 
miscellaneous collection of old iron, bricks, and 
stone; anything to give them weight. All iden- 
tification marks had been removed. There was 
no clue as to either shippers or consignees. The 
officers of the transportation company vouched 
for the reliability of the driver and the latter 
volunteered to conduct the police to the godown 
but the place to which he took them was in 
charge of a caretaker, who declared it hadn’t 
been in use for some months. It was quite 
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empty and if a lorry had been in it that day all 
traces of its presence had been carefully 
removed. No one could be found in the neigh- 
bourhood who had seen or heard anything 
unusual and thus another entry was added to 
the long police calendar of mysteries. 

Meanwhile Gamble had chugged back to the 
city, a prey to conflicting emotions; gratification 
at the success of his coup contended with keen 
regret that Chang had been involved. 

“Poor beggar!” he growled to himself, “I 
hope this won’t fling a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery of his success. The old boy deserves 
to get ahead but it would be just like some 
- mean jealous soul to use a slip like this as a 
means of crowding him off the ladder. Took 
it like the good sport he is, too; never a 
whimper. To look at him you would have 
thought him the less concerned of the two of us. 
By George, I wonder if he was kidding me about 
the money? He was so darned innocent and 
convincing I never even looked into his blessed 
old bag.” 

A hurried search showed that his suspicion 
was unfounded. There were the bills; crisp, 
new ones, done up in neat packages of a 
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thousand dollars each, with the sums noted on 
the bands, apparently just as they had been 
taken from the bank. 

_ “Well, it wasn’t that anyway,” he continued 
as he closed the bag and placed it carefully on 
the seat at his side. “Still, confound it all! 
I don’t understand that look of his; for all the 
world like he had something up his sleeve, and 
yet he can hardly come back at me without 
confessing his own part in a technically illegal 
act. I guess it’s all right but nevertheless I’m 
glad that the boat for Manila leaves to-night. 
This is a new country to me and, as I seem to 
have remarked before, you need a new chart 
for strange waters.” 

The launch left at five that evening and once 
on board the steamer he paced the deck uneasily 
until they were well out at sea, then he drew a 
long breath and went down to dinner. As the 
‘meal progressed he regained his poise and was 
again able to carry himself with the old-time 
smiling confidence. A charming lady on his 
right was disposed to be gracious and in the 
person of the gentleman opposite he discovered 
an almost forgotten acquaintance. 

On deck once more, his cigar comfortably 
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alight; a magnificent moon overhead, attended 
by a wonderful retinue of stars; the lapping of 
the waves mingling pleasantly with the hum of 
the engines, the voyage seemed auspiciously 
begun, and yet his thoughts persisted in revert- 
ing to the events of the day. Friendships, 
after all, were precious things, not to be lightly 
thrown away, and he was finding that his 
feeling for his Chinese comrade had deeper roots 
than he had suspected. It would be a rotten 
shame if any act of his tended to mar the career 
of the other. 

So immersed was he in these thoughts that it 
was some time before he realised that some one 
was calling his name and signaled to the small 
messenger boy who was paging him down the 
deck. As he read the wireless message, signed 
Chang, which was handed to him, his face 
was a veritable moving picture of emotions; 
amazement, incredulity, chagrin, relief; all 
were registered in turn, to be followed by a 
broad smile. 

“Well, by heck! The old son-of-a-gun!” he 
chuckled. “My hunch was working all right 
after all. ‘ When Greek meets Greek look out 
for fireworks.’ Well, I guess I can stop re- 
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gretting now and enjoy life once more.” 

He hummed gaily to himself as he took a few 
more turns about the deck. Then, after a long 
look at the beauties of the sea-girt night, he went 
below and, still humming, opened his porthole 
softly and fed the fishes twenty thousand dollars 
of excellently executed counterfeit money. 
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